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PREFACE 


Tus noox began as a revision of the senior author's Social Psychology, 
published in 1950. It has emerged as a totally new work: its organiza- 
tion is wholly new and so is the greater part of its content—hardly a 
paragraph of the earlier work reappears. After all, it can fairly be argued 
that the field of social psychology is moving apace. In the single area of 
small-group studies, according to Hare (1962), bibliographic references 
increased from an average of 43 a year during the ten years before 1950 
to more than 150 annually during the four years beginning in 1950, with 
no evident slackening during the past decade. Not only do we now have 
far more data; we also have more substantial bases for inclusive perspec- 
tives. Such considerations led us to rebuild rather than to remodel. 

Some readers with long memories will nevertheless note similarities 
between this and the earlier work. We have aimed at flow and con- 
tinuity from chapter to chapter; it is for this reason that the almost 
totally new material on the measurement of individuals’ attitudes and 
public opinion, and on interaction process analysis now appears in 
appendixes, rather than in chapters of the text. We have not attempted 
to perform the functions of handbooks and compendiums of research 
findings. We have tried, rather, to be selective in citing comparatively 
few investigations which, we hope, are not only worthy of being de- 
scribed at some length but are also woven into the text. We have con- 
tinued the use of research illustrations like those that appeared in the 
opening pages of each of the 1950 chapters, now formally titling them 
as such and introducing a few of them in each chapter, 

The present work continues, though in more explicit and formal 
fashion, the earlier emphasis on human interaction. Because we have 
taken seriously the earlier intention to frame nearly every kind of 
social-psychological problem. in bad at psychological processes which 
take their particular form from the interactional context in which they 
occur,” we have added the subtitle, The study of human interaction 

Any textbook in social psychology nowadays must necessarily be se. 
lective, and our basis for inclusion and exclusion has heen out conviction 


v 
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that most of the important notions can be organized around the phe- 
nomena of human interaction. Our sense of having omitted much is at 
least partially mitigated, however, by the consideration that there now 
exist several sets of readings, some of them modestly priced, which may 
serve to supplement the present work. 

Whatever our biases, individual or collective, we hope that they 
do not include a predilection for preferring either a psychological or a 
sociological approach to the problems of social psychology. One of us 
has membership in a department of sociology, another in psychology, 
and a third in both. What is more important, none of us can conceive 
of formulating any of our central problems in terms of either discipline 
alone. It is no accident that we have so often resorted to schemas in 
which collective variables are now viewed as independent and indi- 
vidual ones as dependent, and a moment later the other way around. 
Cooley's words are as true today as they were in 1902: 


A separate individual is an abs 
likewise is society when reg 
The real thing is Human L 


individual aspect or in a so 
alw 


traction unknown to experience, and so 
arded as something apart from individuals. 
ife, which may be considered either in an 
cial, that is to say a general, aspect; but is 
ays, as a matter of fact, both individual and general. 

We are indebted to so m 


i any people for so many forms of aid, criti- 
cism, and stimulation that w 


all of them here. First, in 
are all teachers, and, sometimes at 
s our interaction with them. Apart 
that has provided both feedback and new 
ents made detailed evaluations of several 
minary version of this book. Members of 
berlin College, at the University of Kansas 


> and of a graduate 


Chapters of an early, preli 


: Wo of these men, Feldman and 
O'Connor, have prepared a Study Guide to accompany this book. Far 


from being a compendium of exercises, this publication has been de- 


signed to stimulate the student to fur 
. ther tho Q ; as 
well as to provide self-testing devices, ust and exploration, 


Four colleagues in othe 
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have read many or most of the present chapters in an earlier version. 
Largely as a result of their criticisms, many chapters have been radically 
revised. Perhaps we had been wiser to accept all of their suggestions for 
revision, rather than only some of them. 

For help in preparing the bibliography and the indices, and in 
typing successive versions of the manuscript, we have to thank Nancy 
Abbey, Jean Converse, Mary Newcomb, and Louise Turner. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan T.M.N. 
Oberlin, Ohio R.H.T. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan P.E.C. 


November, 1964 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


* 
CHAPTER j 


Observing and Understanding 


Human Interaction 


THINK, FEEL, AND BEHAVE TOWARD ONE ANOTHER 
that is both important and complex— 
find that there are some general rules 
understand things that are not, on the 
surface, self-explanatory. Such rules, or principles, in their most helpful 
form are statements of order and regularity that go beyond mere de- 
scriptions of what can be directly observed. It is easy, on the basis of 
one's own experience—and with the aid of accumulated folk wisdom—to 
describe frequently observed regularities in people’s behavior toward 
each other, For example, you have probably heard that “anger breeds 
anger,” or that “a soft answer turneth away wrath.” You may not have 
heard this one: people who spend a good deal of time together are apt 
to come to like each other. The first two of these statements are of the 
form: behavior X on the part of one person is likely to be followed by 
behavior Y on the part of another. The third is of the form: behavior X 
on the part of several people toward one another is likely to be followed 
by behavior Y on the part of those same people toward one another, 

As a matter of fact, there is a good deal of truth in all three state- 
ments. Very commonly, however—as in these instances—such descriptive 


THE STUDY OF HOW PEOPLE 
—like the study of anything else 
begins to get exciting when we 
we can depend on to help us 
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les-of-thumb are subject to a good many exceptions. The trick is to 
im t for what we observe in ways that will handle the exception as 
at cs the rule. If it is often true, for example, that anger breeds anger. 
we need to go on and ask why—not just because we enjoy speculating 
but because we want to understand the conditions under which this par- 
ticular sequence of behaviors is likely to occur, and when it is not. 
Answers to why questions generally break down into statements of con- 
ditions under which something is most or least likely to h 
these conditions—in social psychology as in 
turn out not to be self-evident. 

Here is an actual example of how a common observ. 
unexpected and far from self-evident st 
scribed in more detail in Research Illu 
the time of World War II some psychol 
fornia became interested in proble 


appen. And 
physiology or physics—often 
ation led to some 
atements of conditions. As de- 
stration 5.1 (page 192), about 
ogists at the University of Cali- 
ms of racial, religious, and ethnic 
prejudice, and particularly those of anti-Semitism. They had observed, 
as had other students of the problem, that many Americans who were 
noticeably anti-Semitic also tended to be anti-Negro, anti-Mexican, anti- 
Turkish-in fact, quite generally prejudiced. But this generalization 
Simply did not apply to everyone: some persons, for example, were preju- 
diced against Negroes but not against Jews, or vice 
necessary to try to understand the 
in-particular, as well as those preju 
chologists found, as others had befo 
people whom they studied felt abo 
regardless of whether they had h 


versa. Thus it became 
kinds of people who are prejudiced- 
diced-in-general. The 


California psy- 
re them, that the 


generally prejudiced 
ut the same way toward certain groups 
ad any direct contact with them, and 
at this kind of generalized prejudice 
eeply ingrained personality character- 
arian Personality (Adorno et al., 1950) 
they found a good deal of support for this hypothesis, which we shall 
later report more fully. j 

Subsequent eviden 


i ce has indicated that m 
prejudice stem from 


personal experience— 
against whom such 
commonly the experience of being member 


any cases of specialized 
not necessarily by direct con- 
persons are prejudiced, but 
s of groups in which certain 
(such as anti-Semitism in certain 
ome southern communities). Very 
d not have the same traits of au- 
by the California psychologists) that 
commonplace observation eventually 
that is, the personality traits labeled 
prejudices common in one’s own mem- 


TO prejudice in s 
se “specialists” di 
as that term js used 
did. Thus a rather 
: actor explanation ( 
authoritarian,” nd the sharing of 


) that pretty well accounted both for the observed rule 
eptions to it, 


thoritarianism ( 
the “generalists 


S suggested by this illustration, then, we need to be alert to ap- 
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observed, but these should be regarded 
as the beginning, not the end, of our inquiries. A keen eye for exceptions 
to these descriptive regularities, together with some curiosity as to what 
lies behind them, may lead to an understanding of explanatory regu- 
larities that account for the initial observation as well as for the excep- 
tions. In this introductory chapter We shall present a selected sample of 
social-psychological observations. Our primary concern here is not with 
explanations but with the processes by which they are to be sought. 


parent regularities that can be 


SOME OBSERVABLE FORMS OF INTERACTION 


There are interactional processes that cannot be directly observed, 
but can only be inferred from what is observed—interpersonal perception, 
for example, as outlined in Chapter 6. But for the present we shall use 


the term “interaction” to refer to any set of observable behaviors on the 
i 


Dart of two or more individuals when there is reason to assume that in 
S 3 ac 7 

some part those persons are responding to each other. What all these 
observable forms of interaction have in cor 


mmon is a sequence of be- 
haviors on the part of two OF more persons. That is, some observable 
a 
behavior on the part of one person (such as sa 


ying “Good morning”) 
or on the part of some group (such as 4 challenge by one sports team 
to another) is followed by some observable behavior on the part of an- 
Other person or group. There are also instances, as we shall see, where 
. : : i i anot 
People are simultaneously interacting with one ? 


her, as when two 
. ic ci 1 ore H is 
People dance together; the analysis of this i ee is more 
Complex, but it can still be regarded as a form 0 ehavior sequence. 
1 ortant 
There follew a few examples of some import 


forms of observable 
Interaction with which we shall be concerned throughout this book. 


Interpersonal Influence: Unilateral Effects 
n to another—even the recog- 


an instance of influence upon the responder. 
> be influencing a person to respond to 
the question “What time is it?” simply by asking the question. More 
extreme. teneis stel include these: à paron 1 55 . 
Sarded as sriisecky is persuaded to make a E 1 ri 7 E RE 8 
an adolescent girl suddenly changes her perma ss ie finds hi ü 
Movie actress; or a man who ! 6 on n e " : "eal 
Self joining " concert audien i rons SPF Ti — £^ ae 
Stances in wich one of more primar! y the source o influ- 


ene .. erimarily a 

e and an : primarily — 

0 rson is E : , , 

One ii p per : unilateral influence process, imitation, has long 
in Of suc A 


erso 
In one sense, any response by one P 


niti : A 
i ion of a casual greetings 
this sense one may Þe said tc 
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been of interest to social psychologists, though e 
than in later years. Each of the first two boo 
Psychology (by E. A. Ross and by Willi 
in 1908) offered imitation as an expl 
interpersonal behavior. From our 
seem to have confused description 
imitation may be defined quite 


mphasized more in earlier 
ks carrying the title Social 
am McDougall, both published 
anation of many forms of social or 
present point of view, however, they 
with explanation. At the former level, 
simply as the occurrence of behavior 
on the part of a person that is in some Way a consequence of the sime 
behavior on the part of another person (sometimes referred to as the 
model). Imitative behavior may or may not be a deliber 
copy another, and may even occur without the imit 
that his own behavior follows and resembles 
simply as a descriptive labe] for a se 
different persons, imitation doe 
intentions, awareness, o 

It is easy to find 
day experience, of in 


ate attempt to 
ators being aware 
another person's, Viewed 
quence of similar behaviors by 
S not need to be defined in terms of 
r other psychological states. 


illustrations, either from textbooks or from every- 


dividual behavior that follows and resembles an 
other person's behavior, But jt is also easy to find illustrations of REM 
to imitate. a parent, teacher, and supervisor has discovered. 
And so, i interested in explanation, that is 
orderliness and regularity in this kind of inter 
the conditions under which one pe 
One set of conditions h 


in finding a basis for 
action, we must ask about 
tson is most likely to imitate another. 
as to do with the kinds of persons who are bakes 
to be imitated. A summary of the characteristics of “models” (Miller anc 
Polard, 1941) concludes that they tend to be superior to imitators in 
One or more of these Ways: in age, in social status, in intelligence, or 
in other kinds of competence. The observation that persons who are 
imitated often ha 


advantages ove 
enough, but it js 


T their imitators is common 

easy to think of exceptions. For example, school chil- 

Ten who are closely alike in age, socia] Status, and ability often imitate 

One another, Thus it is not enough to say that, behaviorally speaking, 

models have Something that imitators want. Imitation, when it does 

occur, is an Outcome of at east two Psychological processes: wanting 
Something, and Perceiving that another's behavior 

ting it. And so we nee | 


points the way to get- 
bout the Ways in which such proc- 
€. (Research Illustration 9.2, on page 975, points to 
.) 


as a matter of fact, deal with 
ation of psychological] states. If bd 
ividual it is often useful to discover how his 
Perception, thinking, and feeling are organized in 
that he recognizes as important in his world. Such 
chological states are known as attitudes. Social psy- 
als with relationships among people, also uses attitudes 


vation, 
ation to anything 
Organizations of psy 
chology, which de. 


re] 
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as explanatory concepts, but in characteristic ways of its own. Not only 
the attitudes of interacting persons toward one another but also the 
relationships among different persons’ attitudes toward the same things 
will be of prime concern in this book. 

If we are to understand just how it is that the attitudes of interact- 
ing persons become jointly involved in a relationship, we must take a 
further step. One person cannot be directly influenced by another's atti- 
tudes as they “really” are, but only as he perceives them. Thus it is 
à i les that each of a set of interacting per- 


necessary to consider the attitud 
sons attributes to the others, and the relationships among these attribu- 


tions. Relationships of mutual friendliness, for example, of competition, 
or of dominance and submission are all associated with what the inter- 
one another’s attitudes. Or, to revert to our 
previous illustration of unilateral effects, a person who imitates another 
is making assumptions about the other’s motives and attitudes—perhaps 
very general ones (such as the kinds of values he has) or specific ones 
about what he is trying to do and why he chooses a particular way of 
doing it. If the potential imitator attributes to the “model” goals that are 
like his own, or attitudes that he himself approves of, he is likely to 
become an actual imitator. 

Thus it is the relationship between one's own and another's attitudes, 
as one perceives the latter, that counts. Principles of this kind, like most 
others designed to account for the presence or absence of an observed 
phenomenon, are stated in terms that are not themselves directly ob- 
servable, but that have been derived from observed behavior in order to 
account for its variations under different conditions. In Part One, which 
is mostly devoted to the concept of attitudes because of its importance 
to social psychology, We shall find such principles emerging. 


acting persons assume to be 


Interpersonal Influence: Reciprocal Effects 


Another kind of interpersonal behavior r 
Psychologists since the earliest writing on the subject has : o with the 
Simultaneous effects of two or more persons upon each other. As early 
as 1895 the French sociologist Gustave Le Bon devoted RO uam 
9f polemical rather than scientific nature, by modern stand s s—to TC 

e regarded as the unfortunate fact that groups of people ("crow x 
as he called them) often thought, felt, and acted in extreme ways s 
Scenes, crowd hysteria, for example, Or uncritical 1 or 2 ion 
of ideas) that would never occur if their individual mem ers were alone. 
Conte -ach phenomena, who are more interested in 

ntemporary students of such p . ite fft: dn ter 
understanding them than in condemning them, ex rms 


of reciprocal inſluence of group members puce air T 
At about the same time, an American psycho ogis (Triplett, 1897) 


that has intrigued social 
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reported one of the first experiments in so 


cial psychology bearing on the 
same problem. To forty children, te: 


ct od 
n to twelve years of age, he "Die dei 
3 : 1 
he task of winding up fishing reels as fast as possible; each child alte 
the tas 


i jentv he 
ly worked alone and in small Sroups. Triplett found that tw ag? 1 
x redi. worked faster in groups t hereas only ten 0 es 
85 ked more slowly, a id not differ in the 
wor E 


90105 
carefully planned exper 


ents (e.g., Allport's a ~4), yielded rather similar 
m Es 


results, which have usually been int 


- itions 
ach person, But interaction under these . 
arily have energizing effects; the continued sight ar 
doing the same thing may, f 


" ring 
or example, become boring 
ase of occasion 


at result in re 
Under "natural" 


e 

izing effects of " 
; e 

are to be seen in th 


ena of social facilitation 
titudes of rivalry, or com- 
to eliminate such effects 
l (Research Illustration 


ive attitudes were strongest, 
effects could not be attributed 
gh sights and sounds. 

bout the c 


"i ich 
onditions under whic 
- As our 


Several illustrations 1 
Pters 9 and 14, the critica 


n N ir 

ting persons and also thei 
; one another. Thes 
9 which we Were led į 


same conclusions 
S E ur earlier considerati 
Nd this is as it should b 


on of unilateral influence. 
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does not call upon one set of principles to explain unilateral influence 
and a different set to explain reciprocal influence. Rather, it shows how 


the same set of principles works in different ways under different cir- 


cumstances. 

This brief consideration of one special form of reciprocal influence, 
labeled “social facilitation,” has not, of course, yielded an all-inclusive 
set of principles, but has only illustrated one kind of social-psychological 
problem. Other forms of reciprocal influence and other explanatory prin- 


ciples will emerge in other chapters. 


Mutual Adaptation 

“Influence,” as we have seen, is an inclusive term that may refer 
to effects that are either persisting or transitory, either unilateral or re- 
ciprocal. We shall now use *mutual adaptation" in a more limited sense, 
as referring to the processes by which each of two persons (or, for that 
matter, more than two) simultaneously affects and is affected by the 
other in relatively enduring ways- It often happens that different people, 
whether they are behaving in similar or in different ways, adapt more 
or less neatly to each other's behavior. You can easily think of many such 
instances—such as the clockwork intermeshing of throwing, catching, 
running on the part of the members of a professional baseball team, or 
the smooth integration of the movements of a pair of good dancers. 


Or consider this illustration. 


The following characteristic behavior. was observed in a two-year-old. 
He would always go to the right-hand side of his high chair when ready for 
a meal, holding himself in a characteristic position ready to be picked up. 
When he had been lifted into the chair he would duck his head sideways, 
for the tray to be swung over his head; then he would lift his chin for the 
bib to be put under it, then bow his head down on the tray so the bib 
could be tied around his neck. He was obviously prepared for a particular 
sequence of actions by his mother. He was utterly confused and upset when 
a new baby sitter tried to lift him up from the left side of the high chair, 
and tried to put his bib on before swinging the tray into place. The little 
boy and his mother had learned what might have been described as two 
halves of the same habit (Maccoby, 1959, p. 244; our italics). 


ce two individuals have become so thoroughly familiar 
With each others behaviors that the latter may be considered, almost 
literally, *two halves of the same habit." Comparable forms of mutual 
adaptation may also be observed in complete strangers; for example, a 
Salesman and a customer who have never met before may interact as if 
they had practiced it. In other instances interaction is awkward and un- 
Certain—a pair of teen-agers having their first date, for example, or an 
African villager meeting his first anthropologist. Thus we need to inquire 


In this instan 
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into the conditions under which intera 
grate their responses to one another s 
seems like a single multiperson habit. 
One rather obvious requirement for mutual 
smooth, in this sense, is a common set of expectati 
the interacting persons concerning e 
tions that each of them attributes to tl 
presupposes predictability, both con 
other and what the other e 
expect of the other or w 
rely on trial and error, 
perhaps anxiety. If, on t 


cting persons do or do not inte- 
o smoothly that the total exchange 


adaptation that is 
ons on the part of 
ach other—including the expecta- 
he other about himself, Smoothness 
cerning what one expects of the 
nows what to 
ach of them must 
awkwardness, uncertainty, and 
Person A's and Person B's ex- 
A and B are identical, then it is at least 
apt smoothly to each other. Relative similarity 
identity ) of expectations is a necessary condi- 
one, as we shall see, 

adaptation that is more than transitory may be 
onship, and any particular kind of relationship 
the behavioral interdependence on the part o 
t. Thus, in our Previous illustration, the mothers 
tionship (her half of the joint habit) is that of 
the child's, that of receiving it, Each has come to 
e part of the other, and has learned 


em inc i "ui Nec 
of giving and recej i Certain ways, with the result that the relationship 
g receiving nurturance js maintained, Mothers and children 


sm — through direct experience with each other, but such 
Pires E Plain how it happens that total strangers 


often adapt the e 
p ach other on their first n 
: . xample, that almost any young mal 
in our societ i i e relationship ö 
ciety has lea his end of role relationships with 1 
an, Or girl of his own age? In Chapter 
approach such prob ems — of societally 
: m prescriptions for role relation" 
ants of various Positions, 
lon more fully de. 
Pages 173 ang 293), d 
293), the deve 
Brees of cordiali era 


investi at 
6.2 and 10.1 a 


idad ime of entering the hous® 
S inc iffe à orsons. 
onth period eac Ned 136 different pairs of person 


h man repeatedly indicated not only his 

man in the house, but also judged as 
ard himself, One of the 
9f close mutual friend- 
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ships. There follow some illustrative findings at different stages of ac- 
quaintance: 


1. Both early and late, the men believed that the individuals whom 


they liked best (the top four, for example) in most cases reciprocated 
their high liking. 
2. Both early and late, most of the 
each man did, in fact, reciprocate his high liking. 
3. These mutually high-choice pairs were very stable after several 
^. but not during the early weeks. During the first 
rsisted, as compared with nearly 


first four individuals chosen by 


weeks of acquaintance, 
three weeks only one third of them pe 
twice as many during the last three weeks. 

4. If Bé. of a mutual high-choice pair, as of the first week, later 
ss liking for the other, chances were about two to 


expressed markedly le 
to reciprocate the lower level of liking. 


one that the latter soon came 
ch of two individuals considers the other a highly desir- 
able associate, and when cach of them believes that he is so considered 
by the other, they have adapted to each other as close friends, and their 
role relationship is one of mutually close friendship. It might even be 
said that they have a joint habit of mutual friendship, because if either 
of them ceases to carry his end of such a role relationship, the other is 
likely to drop his end of it too. That is, the tendency is for both or 
neither of them to continue to regard the other as a highly preferred 
associate. As we shall sce in Chapter 10, groups are often formed on the 
basis of such role relationships of reciprocal trust and liking. " 

We return now to the question of the conditions under which inter- 
various kinds of role relationships. Expectations 
their reciprocal adaptations to one another's 
behavior; a person may know what is expected. of him without being 
motivated to conform to these expectations, or without being able to do 
so. Thus the total set of requirements for smooth mutual adaptation 
includes past experience that has provided * fot The inter- 
acting persons to become familiar with the n 1105 ät expectations 
and to learn how to conform with them, — solas a vin motiva- 
tion to do so. If they are to adapt to one ano B : — in a fleet- 
ing instant, interacting persons must 3 b Re other's 
responses, and thus compare expectations wi " a ign BH person's 
behavior is not only a respons? on his — % ae stimulus w 
the others and this stimulus, like all — mx to = iia. perceived 
in some cortex, and interpreted in some e man 4 s long as interacting 
Persons are able to interpret each a dR Xi; tems of role rela- 
tionships that they expect, they ciel E =e eo adapting io one 
another, Deviations from expectations may ead to conflict and frustra. 
tion or to new forms of reciprocal adaptation, or both. Thus in order to 


When ea 


acting persons develop 
alone cannot account for 
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ts’ behavior in terms of those expe 
& to adapt to what is perceived. 
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of “telling” that 
by the fact that 
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be a reasonable assumption that if one has a certain kind of information 
that he wants another person to have, he will communicate that infor- 
mation to him; or, by the same reasoning, if he wants some information 
that he thinks another person possesses, he will initiate a communicative 
exchange that is likely to result in his getting the information he wants. 
We shall see that this approach to the problem helps us to under- 
stand the conditions under which communication occurs, but we shall 
also find that many qualifications of the underlying assumption must be 
introduced. Very often, for example, people convey information without 
intending to do so; they ask for information that they already have; and 
so on. In spite of such vicissitudes, however, the essential general prin- 
ciple that emerges is that we must take into account the relationship 
between communicators’ stocks of information—especially as they them- 
selves perceive the relationship—if we are to understand the conditions 
mmunicative exchange. 
o examine the consequences as well as the precon- 
ditions of communication from this point of view. The most obvious 
change to be expected in the relationship between communicators, fol- 
lowing a message exchange, is that they will have more nearly the same 
information about the content of the message than they did before their 
exchange. But this is not necessarily the case, since a message may be 
inaccurately received; you can probably think of other conditions under 
which communication may result in greater discrepancy rather than in 
greater similarity of information on the part of the communicators. 
And even in the latter case it can happen that there is in fact increased 
similarity of information but the communicators do not know whether 
or not this is so. Information is shared when it is not only common to 
two or more persons but when they also know ue is 3 prop- 
erty, Sharing is not by any means an automatic consequence - iua 
nication; it depends, among other things, upon adequate eedback— 
return messages concerning the reception of a previous message. One 
of the important themes of this book concerns the differences between 
discrepant information, common but unshared information, and shared 
information. We shall examine with special care the conditions under 
Which each of these relationships between communicators is typically 


found. 

Shared information, in 
attitude toward anything depen 
it, the sharing of information m 


underlying their co 
It is possible t 


turn, has consequences of its own. Since one's 
ds upon one's store of information about 
akes possible the sharing of attitudes— 


Although, again, this is not an inevitable consequence. The place of 


Shared attitudes in everyday life is something like that of the air we 

reathe: we generally take it for granted, we miss it desperately when 
We notice its inadequacy, and it is P ° 
Overestimate how adequate it really is. A central set of problems in this 
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book will therefore be to examine 
tudes, common but unshared attitude 
ent upon conditions of communic 
Various kinds of experiments have 
understand the Preconditions and the as 
Experiments, as compared with the observation of “natural” events, ha 


; e and at 
the advantage that if one has created different sets of conditions and 
different consequences are observed to follow, 


some precision about the exact conditions und 


variations occur, Several such experiments deal with joint problem 1 8 
ing, which js considered more fully in Chapter 15. One of them (a: 
described in Research Illustration 11.3, page 342) is typical in showing 
that if one member of 4 group has Opportunities to obtain more ne 
mation that is essentia] for Solving the problem than others have, thet 
that person Comes to be Tegarded as 4 leader. Such experiments com- 
monly show. too, that unequal access of information among alee 
en contributes to efficiency in 8roup problem solving, but z 

ads to a good deal of dissatisfaction on the part of group 


nua D b 5 s very” 
members Who have only limited information, Here, as so often in ever) 
day life, informati 


a : iscrepant atti- 
the ways in which discrepant d 
; Tenen 
'5, and shared attitudes are depe 
ation. 
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known as “properties” of individuals and of groups raises an interesting 


question: Can the differences among groups be attributed to the fact 


that they are made up of different kinds of individuals? 

Differences among complex phenomena are rarely the exclusive 
factor, but it is easy to think of differences among 
groups that result primarily from differences in the selection of their 
members, A sandlot baseball team of ten-year-olds, for example, differs 
and in coordination of members’ activities from a 


Major-league professional team, and this would still be true if the mem- 
bers of each team had played together for the same length of time. A 
a public school acts in vastly different manner 
ass of feebleminded children of the same age. 
how marked differences between a group 
ir interest in chess and one that is 
ristics that individuals 


result of one single 


In team performance 


ss in 


typical fifth-grade cl: 
from that of a “special” cl 
A moment's observation will s 
whose members are selected for the 
organized to take mountain hikes. The characte 
had before they became group members can contribute a great deal to 


the properties of those groups. 

It is probable, nevertheless, that in most cases this source of group 
differences is far from being the most important one. This can be shown, 
to take an everyday illustration, by the fact that a mountain-climbing 
Broup and a chess group would still be different in many ways even if 
they were composed of the same individuals. It can be shown more 
convincingly by comparing small communities whose members, so far 
as is known, come from the same biological stock but which, big as 
Broups, are conspicuously different, generation 2 1 they 
differ in such characteristics as authority structure, kinship re ations, or 
family organization primarily as a result of cultural transmission over 
the generations Exactly the same conclusion is eios fact "b 
individuals of Very different genetic bete ers is ee 3 Par 

€&ro—often become indistinguishable from A 5 oe eir 
>ehavior is concerned, when they become mem ere p e : len 
after two or three generations of acculturation 150 he a y- 
nother source of evidence can be found in pons odia nd 5 E 
Which individuals, selected strictly at ee Er PAW E 
ah as a result of different apain > uence is that the different 
Y distinctive kinds of interaction. The pant aE EP O ee en 
groups develop the kinds of properties precie eo Pr E WES Qe 
Or reasons that had nothing to do with i. h Illustrati 114 
Members It hae | ; shown, in Research Illustration 11. 
. nas been $ 


for example 
( individuals interact in coopera- 
Page Je sets of indivi 
deer that compara a. put not individual ones are offered, and 
i s when group TeW*" ! 
in e group E. e con 
Competitive ways under the revers 


ditions. The two modes of 
interaction jated with contrasting group properties, including 
were associé 
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: 1 vidence— 
group solidarity and productivity. These diverse kinds of evider 


2 affects 
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Figure Ll illustrates how different kinds of meu acq 

© continue with the preceding 5 
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influenced the manner of their interaction on first acquaintance, and 
that their interaction led to changes in these same attitudes, served to 
create new attitudes, or both. Or, in the case of arrows 3 and 4, the 


existing norms of an established group were in the first instance out- 


comes of its members’ interaction. 
In a general way, Figure 1.1 outlines the central problems of this 


book. Most of Part One is devoted to individuals’ attitudes, as the 
of individuals. This concept is essential 


esses of interaction, which occupy the 
Central place in the figure as well as in the book (Part Two, especially). 


Whereas the emphasis in Part One is on arrows 1 and 2, in Part Three 
We shall concentrate on arrows 3 and 4; here we shall present some 
different ways of looking at groups, and note some group properties 

various forms of interaction. Part 


that influence, and are influenced by, 
ation of interaction processes, noting all the 
nd to the six arrows. The last two 


arrows 5 and 6, especially the 
ations. 


peculiarly relevant properties 
to the understanding of proc 
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inds of relationships that correspo 
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rant one | 
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Individuals’ Attitudes 
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erences of opinion came 
rather different. way 
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5i de. You might indicate what had happened in terms l 
"4 i» Whole—saying that the group was badly split, that it became dis- 
i or something of the sort. Or, again, you might talk about the 
CE mem in terms of the behavior of individual members: Jane couldn't 

iderstand the point at all, Ralph got very angry and began to make 


Wild ; 
accusations, and so on. -—" i 
individual—are equally 


These two modes of description—grouP and 


ia’ l 
ue,” although one or the other way may be preferable for a specific 
nteraction We shall want to be com- 


Durpo« | 
S ee For the study of human 1 S l 
00 able with description at poth levels, but it is useful to begin by 
oki : 
Ing at individuals. 
This is so for the simple reason that interaction pr 
s invo 


Cho} 
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155 gical activity on the part of . ffic 

* you interact in any direct way with your professor—in an 0 ce 
a a ) 


apa: f 
ir Pointment, perhaps—you are likely to spend a fair amount of your 
He ae inl aps—) ) l ; 

say) trying to judge from what he says and does (or what he fails to 
) what he is “really” thinking about: how hurried he is, perhaps, or — 


Ore ec ee 
is © especially-how he sizes you up. It is likely, furthermore, that at 
gses of his own as to what you are 


s 
Same t . 
ame time he is making some Sue 


esupposes psy- 


the individual lved. The first 
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ar is, as 
thinking. The way in which both of you act toward one another ide 
you can see, vitally affected by what your respective guesses arc. 


av be 
though, when you get to know each other better, both of you may 


i i i i i > other's 
much less aware of trying to imagine what is going on in the o 


8 ar con- 
mind (since it is now easier to guess), these ideas about Tu ii 
tinue to affect the way in which both of you interact. Indeed, it is a 


1 8 > »mselves 
as though the psychological activities on either side were themsc 
in interaction. 


It follows, then, that h 


; an b 
uman interaction is necessarily affected by 
the properties of individua 


l psychological activities: these pu 
Whatever they may be, shape and limit the contribution of the indivic 155 
to the interaction process. Hence we shall begin in Chapter 2 by aa in 
ing some of the individual regularities that become most importan 
understanding interaction, 

Since the individual is but o 
not spend much time dissec 
contribute to over-all ps 
is to put the individua 


shall 
ne unit in our subject matter, we 125 
ting the various component processes taa 
ychological activity. What we necd to do s 
l together, so to speak—to see what regulari y 
omponent processes combine to produce a pens: 
functioning individual. Regularities emerge at this level simply e 
all the smaller contributing processes are pet 
t if we wish to deal with the broad and T a 
lines of this organization over time, it is useful to consider the individu? 
as a complex system of attitudes, 
The last three chapters of Part 
the individual, We shall be conce 


"m 
One will be devoted to this view 
of attitudes in functioning individ 


srties 
rned primarily with the prope ey 
uals: what attitudes are, what 
may be seen as “doing,” 


a t affect 
y and most importantly, the conditions that 4 
their stability and change, 


CHAPTER 2 


The Organization of 
Psychological Activities 


MEAN WHEN YOU SAY OF SOMEBODY, “I REALLY KNOW HIM 
watched him at close range 


Wuat DO YOU 
at you mean you have 
e never too surprised by what he says or 


well”? It is likely th 

for long enough so that you ar 

does, or apparently thinks. You find him predictable. You might not be 
will bring you about things that have 


able to foresee what news he 
im, but once you know about the situations he has been 


to them are “typical.” Through familiarity, you have 


happened to h 
haracteristio lines of organization in his thought 


in, his reactions 
come to detect certain c 
several people whom you know well, 
different set of descriptive terms for 
loves sports and loathes studies. 


and behavior. m. 
If you were asked to describe 
you would probably use 1 oe 
eac : _ao-lucky gu 
Bet = A emt Lee à about à lot of things. Jack wants to 
get into medical sc has a hard time keeping out of campus 
Politics. This kind € Betty, and Jack is very useful 
to you, especially if you interact with them. But for our purposes, 
the information is too particular. We are tremendously interested in the 
fact that individuals show à high degree of psychological organization. 
What we need, however, are ways of describing this organization that 
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which are consistent with each other in that they contribute to the 
attainment of a certain goal. When we refer to a person as “highly 
organized,” we are commenting upon the fact that most of the things 
this person does make a definite contribution to a major goal or goals. 


Motivation as Goal Orientation 


What has happened to bring about this drastic change in behavior? 
This is an important question if we are to understand how we take our 
Place in a society of interacting persons. The interpersonal behavior we 
shall study in social psychology is not of the random, unorganized 
variety. If we watch an individual interact first with one individual, then 
with another, and then with a group of persons, we can observe that 
his behavior undergoes certain changes as he moves from situation to 
situation, But closer examination will also reveal that in any one of these 
situations the behavior appears to be quite highly organized with refer- 
ence to certain objectives or goals. 

THE NATURE OF MOTIVATED BEHAVIOR. For purposes of further dis- 
cussion it will be convenient to use the term “motivated behavior” to 
refer collectively to all the various forms of behavior in which a person 
engages as he strives to reach a goal. In simple terms, motivated behavior 
includes everything an individual notices, does, feels, and thinks in 


More or less integrated fashion while he is pursuing a given goal. 
A student writing a term paper illustrates these aspects of motivated 
à stence of the instructor 


behavior, What he "notices" may include the insi 
ne date the paper is due, and the fact 


that the p M 
> paper should be typed, t 
1 . alf the course grade. What he “does” 


the 
hat the paper will account for h c ie 
May include searching for relevant materials, recording information on 


Cards, and typing the paper itself. What he “feels” may include despair 
at not finding a suitable topic, pleasure at suddenly discovering a sub- 


Ject that interests him, and frustration at failure to find sufficient ma- 
he “thinks” may include reflections 


teri; 

p — to do a thorough job. What : i 
about the wisdom of having chosen the topic he did, and calculations 
Concerning the amount of time he must devote to the paper in order to 


Complete it on schedule. , 
i All these processes are part of what we shall refer to as motivated 
chavior, This motivated behavior tends to continue until the goal is 
"Cached or until some other motivated behavior intervenes. (The term 
Paper may have to be set aside for a few days in order to prepare for 
: mid-term examination.) Since the dominant characteristic of moti- 
ated behavior is the fact that it is organized around a goal, obviously 
We cannot fully understand it until we learn how goals and behavior 


co 
Me to be related to each other. 
In order to account for the fact thafa; 
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motivated behavior is directed so consistent] 
sary to infer the existence of a supporting 
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THE ACQUIRING OF MOTIVES 


We have seen that one of the primary differences between tl 
behavior of the newborn infant and that of an adult is that beh 5 
gradually becomes more highly organized. Energy that originally pe 
quite random or diffuse behavior now becomes mobilized in a selective 
manner toward specific goals. In short, the individual gradually acquires 


motives, 


Drives and the Learning Process 


Since motivation involves the joining of energy states with goals. 
we must seek an understanding of how this comes about if we are to 
understand how motives are acquired. 

DRIVES AS SOURCES OF ENERGY. The “energy states” we have referred 
to when talking about motives must be identified so that we can see 
how they become linked with goals. We shall use the term “drive” to 
refer to bodily states that initiate tendencies to general activity. These 
states are frequently experienced as feelings of tension or restlessness. 
They do not have to be learned but are aroused when the condition of 
the organism departs considerably from a desirable or optimum condi- 
tion. The hunger drive, for example, develops when an individual is 
deprived of food for many hours. The resulting feelings of tension and 
restlessness emerge, without learning, from changes that take place 
When the individual goes for some time without food. In the case of the 
newborn infant the hunger drive leads to general activity. But in the 
adult the energy state associated with the hunger drive has become 
associated with a goal (food) and leads to highly specific activity. This 


co: : S 
mes about through the learning process. 
*driven" with increas- 


LEARNING AND DRIVE REDUCTION. Behavior is 
drive (hunger, thirst) 


ung vigor as the tension that is characteristic of a 
te behavior is finally hit upon 


*comes more acute. When appropria 
(cating, drinking), the drive tension is reduced and the individual 
Ceases to direct his energy toward goals relevant to that drive. Moreover, 


it can be shown that the appropriate behavior is hit upon more quickly 
a period of further learning, the 


n result of this experience. After ea t 
vidual seeks food or drink with little or no general activity coming 
etween the drive and whatever is needed to reduce it. The energy 
associated with the drive has now become linked with a specific goal 
a has direction. The individual no longer has just an unlearned drive; 
‘rough learning he has also acquired a motive. 
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-- the 
Repeated observations of the kind just referred to have led to 


—_— p individuals learn 
“tension-reduction theory of learning,” which states that individuals 


precisely those activities that are immediately followed by tension rang 
tion. This point of view suggests that we learn to eat because "á ph 
followed by reduction of the hunger drive. Because of the instrumc 

nature of such drive-reducing acts, this kind of le 
Skinner (1953) in a number of differe 
known as "instrumental learning" or 
is little doubt that anim 


arning, studied by 
nt organisms, has come to pe 
“instrumental conditioning.” me 
als and men often learn to repeat those forms 0 


s : at this 
behavior that are followed by states of tension reduction, and that 
is one of the ways that motives develop. 


In short, then, a drive is an unle 
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f the activity being observed. på 
ology, it is more convenient tb ya 
to its goal than according to its "à in 
preference is that the drives involvec 


ed isolate, We 
aviors are complex and usually difficult to isolate. ete 
do not have the means, for example, for distinguishing between 
drive states of a person w 


hen he is motivated to succeed on a eee 
is motivated to win at poker. The goals ae 
it the drives cannot. Hence we shall 9 5 
of a hunger drive (the unlearned bodily state that initiates tendencies 
general activity ) 


„ which 
and a food motive (a state of the individual in wh 
the drive is directed in a selective 

Previous learning, toward a 


obviously be inappropriate to 


examination and when he 
easily be distinguished, bi 


y-manipulation" to describe this state of affairs. 

These observations can 
shown that when a child has eaten and the hunger drive has already 
been reduced, “curiosity” emerges and the child goes out and legem 
without benefit uction. Similarly, an adult, who has already 
esting that he cannot possibly eat anything 
w food that arouses his curi- 
r is not based on the reduc- 


of drive red 
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tion of drives and that the drive-reduction principle is sometimes of 
little importance in the learning situation. 

Leuba (1955), drawing upon the work of Hebb and others, has 
attempted to reconcile these observations with the seemingly contra- 
dictory evidence stemming from the drive-reduction theory of learning. 
He suggests that we tend to learn those responses that produce a de- 
sirable or optimal level of total stimulation (or tension). If a person is 
exceedingly hungry, his drive state is very high and he tends to learn 
those responses (eating) that reduce the hunger drive because this high 
level of stimulation is moved toward a more satisfactory level. But if a 
person has satisfied all his drives, the total level of stimulation is below 
the optimal level and he secks to raise it by actively secking contacts 
with the environment. This would help account for the curiosity- 
manipulation described by Harlow. Under these circumstances, a person 
seems to learn those things that are accompanied by an increase rather 
than a decrease in the over-all level of stimulation. Leuba’s suggestion, 
then, is that when the over-all level of stimulation is high, we tend to 
learn those activities that are accompanied by decreasing stimulation; 
when the over-all stimulation is low, we tend to learn those activities 
that are accompanied by increasing stimulation. 

This hypothesis is an interesting onc. We know that human be- 
havior can be highly organized and directed toward goals in the areas 
of invention, creativity, and group action. Consequently we know that 
Motives are acquired in these areas even though drive-reduction prin- 
ciples are difficult to utilize as a means of understanding their acquisi- 
tion. It is possible that Leuba has suggested a way of accounting for 
the acquisition of motives where drive-reduction principles are difficult, 


if not impossible, to apply. 


and Variety of Human Motives 


a short list of drives that are primary 
that they must be fulfilled if the 
thirst, pain, 


The Distinctive Number 


It is not difficult to compile 
or absolutely dependable in the sense 


Organism is to survive. The familiar examples—hunger, i 
i i most animal species. Yet much of 


atigue—are shar man with eee ane! 
inem ha edd and virtually all behavior that is A 
human, has little in the way of simple one-to-one siamo with suc 
Primary drives. The same drive may be involved, for Saar A it ag J 
different motives. Although the hunger drive usually lea s ig y : 
food-getting behavior, it may also instigate behavior directe bip 
mjuring others (aggressiveness ), toward hoarding Daxps i. ue 
toward competing or cooperating with others. Similarly, as » "e 1 
Illustration 2.1 makes clear, even a simple act of motivated behavior 
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Research Illustration 2.1 


act of 
An experiment by Blum and Miller (1952) shows that k^ rede 
eating may well satisfy more than just the hunger — 85 ns 
third-grade boys and girls were given an unlimited supp Y i pign 
ounce cups of vanilla ice cream, and records of their gonsamp* a 
were kept over a period of several weeks. With children einh: 
many as 39 cups in a 45-minute period, the experimenters D 
that the ice-cream consumption was purely a matter of hunger 5 10 
faction. They assumed that the dispensing of food was importan yth- 
the children in part as a token of personal recognition. It was bcn 
esized that the awarding of other tokens of recognition, such as £ 


m 
: sult in 4 
would help to satisfy these nonhunger needs and would resu 
decrease in ice-cream consumption. 


A y four- 
Therefore on one day crayons were passed out as gifts, and 


à another 
teen out of sixteen children ate less ice cream than before. On E helr 
day the children were given some pencils they had chosen € ne 
most desired gift on the preceding day. In this case, twelve o 


ere 
fifteen children Present ate less ice cream. Both differences W 
Statistically significant, 


Hence it a 
act of eating 
as the receivi 
some of the 
less ice crea 


ne 
ppeared that on days when no gift was received, bse 
satisfied not only a hunger drive but also such ret 
ng of attention from other children, The gifts pris ace 
tensions associated with the attention motive and he! 


à avior 
m was consumed. Similarly, any other form of beh: 
may satisfy more than just one drive or motive, 


an 

1e primary drives Springs from the fact that Tr 

beings have a distinctively great Capacity for learning-and hence t 
acquiring motives, This gi 
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in approved ways are acquired, and in which collaborative behavior 
toward group ends does occur. But human primary groups differ in 
Many ways from primary groups of other animal species. Our distinctive 
human capacities, including the use of language, make it possible for 
individuals to place themselves in the position of others. We thus experi- 
ence vicariously what others experience directly. This fact has two 
important consequences. First, the individual acquires motives of being 

hers just as truly as if the same 


concerned about what happens to otl 
things were happening to him. And second, the individual comes to 


look at himself through the eyes of others. Thus his perspective changes 
as he relates his own drive relief to his environment in quite different 
Ways, and new motives are developed as a consequence. 

Human motives, then, are distinctive in their number and variety. 
The unending possibilities of new learning experiences in complex, or- 
ganized societies loosens almost beyond recognition the links between 
human motives and underlying primary drives. In turn, our complex 


social structure, with the resulting interdependence of one individual on 
, H 
another, is a measure of th hich man has learned to 


e ingenuity with w 
approach the problem of satisfying his motives. 


COMPLEX MOTIVATION AND THE ORGANIZATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 


al arrangements, including his modes of 
e that his behavior be very highly 
e shall consider how some of the 
and cognition, con- 


. All of man’s complex soci 
interaction with his fellows, requil 
organized, In the following sections w ; 
familiar psychological processes, such as perception 
tribute to the organization of motivated behavior. 


Cognitive Organization 

Man's most distinctive physiological equipment is the mind itself— 
an unparalleled tool for processing and storing great quantities of in- 
ormation. The complexity of his behavior is dependent not only on his 
Capacity to retain much information in his memory, but also on the fact 
that this stored information is organized in useful ways. It has been 
observed that the world of the infant lacking any substantial memory 
Must be one of “blooming, buzzing confusion.” Yet an unorganized 
Storage of information in the mind, however large, would be little 
improvement. If in facing new decisions we had to begin sifting at 
random through all of the incredibly varied pieces of information we 
àve stored from the past in order to find something relevant to the 
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new situation, we would certain] 
ironically, the larger our store o 
would be. 

In point of fact, however, 
tion and the sheer amount of 
tained go hand in hand ( 
have noted in preparing f 
quickly forgotten. It is cog! 
a great deal of operating i 


4 l 
y be crippled in our responsos: po 
f information, the more crippled w 


unorganized information 5 
ation that permits man to ven 
levant to his motivated behavior- 

E ORGANIZATION. The information x 
we store has to do with Properties of objects, states, and events, and © 
relationships among them Therefore it js not surprising that the mam 
principles of cogniti ization all have to do with what we ad 
call object-belongingness. Or the tendency to consider certain objects 
(or states or relationships) a; belonging together. Nor is it surprising 
[S objects that become psychologically associated with one anole” 
Ms 955 either e because the environment frequently presents the" 

gether, or (2) because the individual finds it particularly usefu 


: . the 
group them together, or (as is most common) for both reasons at th 
same time, 


„that 
oon learns, for example, nce 
A in ceque 
Varying sources in sequ tion 
? 8 ards so that informa 
Dto categorj 


wh i 2 12 555 
1 15 dir headings are organized, and the dimensions 
ments may be ordered. t of 
f tough Cognitive organization is "s jer 
d at least a goog onel), the aan as oe ee for a ee 
inking inf i 5 me modes of grouping objects 
two os inca LE "ue are apparent, We shall reid hee Re 
ihroughaut thik E UC of object-belongingness that are a ie 
simplest level, this eo rst of these is object generalization. A hare 
denne: probate S to the fact that Objects that are seen to S$ ii 
EE iln P Touped together with respect to that ae 
or absent. In such Y in question jg a simple attribute that is P^ fer- 
ena n: 5 the elements within classes are left undi zile 
s €S, nickels, and dimes are lumped into a I 


85 "money," In other m. ing 
; t cases the Property itself suggests an ordering 
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Research Illustration 2.2 


With an eye to suggesting the nature of limits on human capacity to 
process information, G. A. Miller (1956) has surveyed the results of 
a large number of experiments on human judgments, attention span, 
and memory capability. Studies of “absolute judgments” have dealt 
with the individual's ability to locate stimuli with respect to a single 
arious frequencies, sounds differing in 


dimension, such as tones of va 
loudness, samples of water differing in saltiness, and the like. Confu- 
sion increases for all these judgments as the number of stimuli pre- 


sented increases. Although the point at which confusions begin— 
e limits of capacity to absorb the informa- 


showing an approach to th 
tion accurately—is slightly different for different stimuli and different 
sense modalities, all experiments show a limit in distinguishable alter- 
natives in the neighborhood of what Miller calls “the magical number 
seven.” 
There are a number of ways to increase this capacity to judge 
and these involve one or 


stimuli varying along a single dimension, l 
another form of cognitive retention and organization of the separately 


presented stimuli. One such method is to proceed only with relative 
judgments (this tone is higher than the preceding) rather than abso- 
lute ones. Another very powerful method of increasing capacity is 
to organize the incoming information into more familiar units or 
“chunks.” Thus, for example, simple tests of immediate memory re- 
quiring the subject to repeat a lengthy series of digits or other types 
of items often show that such a span of memory runs to about seven 
items. However, much Jarger capacities can be shown where the sub- 


ject finds some cognitive d ing the information. Thus 


levice for organizi 
a lengthy series of numbers such as 19318417516615714813 . 
could easily be reproduced 


once the pattern or organizing principle 
of the series is detected. Where incoming 


information is nonrandom, 
the exercise of cognitive organization permits extreme increases in the 
efficiency of information processing. 


interest in the mint dates of pennies would 
ished within the pile of pennies. Similarly, 
ans to order our larger classes of coins in 
of nickels between the piles 
ht organize such objects 


elements within the class: 
Dermit an ordering to be establ 
it would be natural for Americ 
terms of monetary value, placing the pile of i 
of pennies and dimes; however à foreigner mig, 


Y size, putting the pennies in the middle. 
The illustration immediately suggests a more complex aspect of 


Object generalization: classes of specific elements may themselves take 
the position of elements in a stil] more general set of classes. Thus a 
Penny minted in 1934 is an element in the general class of pennies, 
Pennies are elements in the more general class of hard change; coins are 
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elements in the more general class of money; 


i à t 
and money is onc elemen 
in a more general class of instruments of ex 


at can be 
change. The rules that can b 
: : ite various 
ation of objects are quite vano , 
; :lation- 
Ses as certain part-whole relatic 


al objects subsume 4 
and these objects them- 
r categories. Indeed, E. 
ation is to present individuals with 
eral concepts define these elements 

eded to explain a particular order; 
ing of these elements, Su iments are labeled “concept formation 
studies, and concepts y general and abstract object cate- 
r subsume more specific elements: 
nique talent for concept formation 


as so deeply impressed all students of man— 
manip 


Although man is having ating with gu 
larly clever animals like "language," he is unlike 
deficit financing or 15 

at make up human language Laan 
fine instruments not only for complex communication, but also for t^ 


COgnize as single 


at Once. This is true not only 
metals” or “trees,” 


E 
Negroes,” which in 


iti ae jects 
entities very general classes consisting of many obj 


of classes of physical objects, such 4 
Social objects, such as “bankers a 
me way can be seen as large classes. s 
the basis of certain defining proper 
ch mental shorthand does not mean W 
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i a home. In each case, a quite distinc- 
es bou of properties and judgmental standards would be called 
ay: comfort, cleanness of line, resale value, and the like. We shall 
recognize these formally as differences in associated cognitive context, 
or more simply, “cognitive context.” i 
CAUsALITY. A second very general mode of object-belongingness im- 
portant to us involves notions of causality. Perceptions that one event 
or state leads to another event or state serve to group such states to- 
gether as psychological objects (Heider, 1946 and 1958). Causality is 
itself a very general cognitive context, and a judgmental standard central 
to this context is the probability that one state will lead to another. 
Although the mathematician assigns numerical probabilities to certain 
events that are far more precise than those of customary thought, per- 
ceived causal relationships between states are usually modified in our 
thinking by cruder judgments of likelihood. The adverbs “certainly,” 
Probably,” and “likely” are familiar modifiers of common causal relation- 
ships. The perceived ‘degree of certainty that B will follow A is itself a 
Tough index of the “tightness” with which the two states are cognitively 
grouped in a particular context. 
We have already seen that modes of object generalization permit 


More efficient use of stored information in motivated behavior. The link 
between causal modes of organization and motivated behavior is equally 
Obvious once we recognize that causal perceptions include not only 
relatively impersonal matters (if a weight is released at a height, it will 
fall toward earth), but also means-end relationships (or instrumen- 
tality) that bear 61 the ways in which the individual can attain his 
Soals. Since most behavior is goal-oriented, and since the environment 
tends to provide choices of paths that may be taken toward any par- 
ticular goal, it is reasonable that means and ends are psychologically 


Srouped together, and that this aspect of cognitive organization 1s crucial 
In : s 
Motivated behavior. 


“a As in the realm of ca 
linkages are modified 


of status in a neighborhood, or as 


usality more generally, such personal means- 
by probability perceptions, often called 
expectancy in the instrumental case. Rotter (1954) has presented a social 
“arning theory that suggests that any situation has within it possibilities 
tor the satisfaction of many different needs. Which of these needs an 
Individual will strive to satisfy depends on two factors: the value that 
'€ satisfaction of a given need has for the individual, and his expec- 
ancy that his behavior will actually lead to that satisfaction. According 
© this view, motivated behavior is more likely to persist if the indi- 
eral other “unit forming factors," or modes 


ace, ownership, frequency of asso. 
common boundaries, or common 


otes several 
proximity in SP: 
(for example, 


1 8 

of cheder (1958, pp. 177-179) f 

‘lation t belongingness, including. 

Chara Me influence of the surrounding 
acteristics that are distinctive). 
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vidual has a high ex 
of a valued need. 


Even with lower animals, 
interpreted if it can be assumed 


isfaction 
pectancy that his behavior will lead to satisfactior 


certain experiments seem most ind 
that expectancies based on rates of ae 
outes affect simple choice behavior m 
unswik, 1939). But human mental = 
Y storage and the use of language et 
bols, permit means-end “maps” to attain a degree of complexity E. 
hat nobody would attribute to ee 
of our Capacity to remember poen 
havior sequences: “J go to Lockpor 
bout 40 miles I hit Route 18 and turn 


» a abstract 
and so on. Even more abstt 
subgoals in elaborate ch 


z 
ains over much of @ 
r and pursuit of a ¢ 


T ch 
areer (see Resear 


PROBLEM-SOLVING vs. AUTISTIC THINKING. We 
tween types of thought processes according to the 
in means-end mapping by new 
ment on one hand, ang motive 
problem-solving thought, 
Selection of some features 
to the solution, carrying 
by the use of symbols an 
and Tepeating the next ste 
of each aspect of the pr 


may distinguish i 
relative role playec 
information coming from the environ- 
states on the other. At one pole js 


: / £ 2 Jude 
involving a series of processes that incl 
of the situation 


out a trial pe 


erceiving the probable outcome, 
manner unti] the soluto 
ieved. Such “internal ie 
ehavior directed to the me 
ence involves constan 


£ht so dominated by pet 
“s normal reality limi asonable expectancies built Ki 
kind of thinking, familiar to e 
aydreaming has been called autistic from s 
d for “self.” utistic to the degree that reality i 
Istorted in private : ng over the past or con 
i of course, undirected M 
"imaginary" progress toward a gos 

rather strong i 


m 
t ng motive states Freud believed that the as 
aken by dreams 1S essentially this Same type of motivated fantasy: 
although the motives Involved are often 

recognize 


to 
so disguised as to be hard 


is 

autistic thinking may develop x 

er (1957). He notes that in infancy we often Suan 
ortly after ardently wishing that these nee 
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Research Illustration 2.8 


Teahan (1958) has studied differences in future time perspectives 
among boys in the seventh and eighth grades. He believed that 
although all children would have some future expectations, children 
who were performing at a high level of academic achievement would 
be more concerned with the future, and would tend more to relate 
their current behavior to goals that were often quite remote in time. 
To measure time perspectives he collected among other things the 
reported conversations and thoughts of the children and analyzed 
them for numbers of references to the future. He also gave them 
three ambiguous pictures (a boy with a violin, or a boy alone in front 
of a cabin), and asked them to write stories about the picture 
(Thematic Apperception Test). The stories were then rated according 
to the likely duration of time required for the events described to 


take place. 4 
Thirty of the boys were in the top fourth of their classes in aca- 
demic achievement and thirty were in the lowest fourth. The two 
1 so that there was no difference between them 


groups were sclectec À i à 
in socioeconomic status. The results include the following differences: 


High Low 
achievers achievers 

Median number of futurc references 13.5 9.2 
6 months 14 hours 


Median duration of TAT stories 


Hence high academic achievers did show significantly more 


extensive time perspectives, and tended to look more to the future. 
Teahan suggests that high achievers see school subjects as meaningful 
subgoals on an extended time continuum in which the final goal is 

ars that superior academic achieve- 


vocational success. Thus it appears erio l 
ment is associated with more extensive maps linking current motivated 


behavior to future goals. 


Would be satisfied. The infant thus learns that wishes can apparently 
bring about a satisfactory state of affairs. As infancy passes, wished-for 
events stop occurring when the child wishes for them, but many persons 
Never learn to give up expecting that wishing will make it so. 


Organization and Perception 
ave stressed the ways in which our stored 


ervice of motives. Yet it is important to 
constantly affected by the flow of new 
The ways in which the individua] 


Up to this point, we h 
Cognitions are organized in the $ 
"Ccognize that our cognitions are 
formation from the environment 
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handles incoming information is tradition 


ally studied as “perception. 
Although it is often hard to di 


stinguish processes that are neren, 
from those that are cognitive, perception refers, literally, to educa! 
vidual's organization of Sensory input—that is, to what he ind pese 
logically, with the stimuli currently impinging upon his sense an bE 
Although we shall not be using the term in this literal sense, it v 


` »" cs at the 
worth our while to note how an experimental psychologist looks a 
phenomena of perception. 


(1) These phenomena involve org 
looking about us we 


tions of color points, 
le, a pattern of dots 
Square or a cube, (3) 
house seems to remain 
noon resolves into eve, 


a triangular stimulus can be directed to m 
without disturbing Tesponse, (5) 


ole 
ning, but they are (4) also broadly transposab 


retina 
any different parts of the oe 
They operate selectively—for En (6) 
gry organism, food-related Objects assume figure qualities. Finally. of a 
they are very flexible Processes—the regular black-and-white — we 
tile floor assumes a bewildering variety of temporary organizations as be 
watch it. What do all these characteristics taken together imply in yon 
to the meaning of "perception"? [It] refers to a set of variables ph 194; 
and awareness (Osgood, 1953, pp. 193- 
italics in original). 


ion— 
initial phase—perceptual prend 
ertain portions of the total in 


à with 
ely, some portions will be monitored The 
Portions will escape attention entirely. ele- 
men who tried to form a concept of an 


» and other 
amous fable of the blin 
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phant by feeling a part of him is an ancient recognition of perceptual 
selectivity. One blind man felt the elephant's trunk, and decided the 
elephant was like a snake; another felt his leg, and decided he was like 
a tree; another felt his tail, and decided he was like a rope; and so on. 
Even with all our senses intact, the fact remains that close attention to 


one aspect of a complex object or situation normally precludes close 


attention to all other possible aspects. 

It is relatively easy to see what governs our choices for attention, 
since perceptual selectivity is but a part of the selective direction of 
energy we have attributed to motivated persons more generally. Just 
as the motivated person does not carry out all possible behaviors, he 
does not respond to all possible stimuli. His attention tends to focus 
on those details that provide information useful in his motivated be- 
havior. Dearborn and Simon (1958) found this to be a troublesome 
matter when the executives of different departments in a large company 
were asked to look at problems from a company-wide rather than just a 
departmental point of view. They found that each executive tended to 
perceive only those aspects of the situation that related to the activities 
and goals of his department. These men were insensitive to those per- 
ceptual stimuli not closely related to their own motivated behavior in 
running their departments. 

pECopING. A second aspect of the perceptual process can be called 
decoding. It refers to the attempt to locate incoming information with 
respect to one's storage of past information, thereby lending it “mean- 
ing." Such an attempt may very largely fail, as it would if you tried to 
make sense of a radio broadcast in Azerbaijani. However, most potential 
information that is important to us is rather effortlessly decoded. Indeed, 
we can see that perceptual selection and decoding are not entirely inde- 
pendent phenomena, since we are not likely to attend for long periods 

tuation that we find impossible to decode, 


of time to aspects of a si : 1 
especially if the same situation provides other information of apparent 


importance to us that we can easily decode. m 
It is a fortunate fact of human life that much information is likely 


to be decoded in the same way by most of the people most of the time, 


for all kinds of human communication and cooperation are totally de- 
pendent on such a state of affairs. Nevertheless, important individual and 
arise in the decoding process. The likelihood 


Situational differences do c 
se in a given instance depends, reasonably 


that such differences will ari ; 
enough, on (1) characteristics of the information, and/or (2) character- 


istics of the person receiving it. : 
The incoming information itself may be incomplete (or, as is often 


said, "ambiguous" or “poorly structured”), complete, or more-than- 
complete (redundant). A poorly defined form seen in dim light or g 
Conversation partially overheard in a noisy room provides only incom. 


? E 
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and, when 

lete information. Information is redundant, on the other ae that 

E of the symbolic content convey no new information 2 Sinne 

Dich other parts of the same message have already conveye 

~ ght 

d Weaver, 1949). l , hodie 

M We are indebted to modern information theorists for he aa 
that much of the information that comes to our attention is re 


23 up 
; : make 
in this sense. For example, each of the nine letter-symbols € i ne er- 
: : e would 
the name Elizabeth conveys information. However, we wou 


ing 
: i «ters. missing. 
stand what word was intended even with certain of the letters ! 
Thus if w 


;paces 
€ encountered a page of text that was torn off two pe son a 
from the margin and read only “Elizabe—,” we would still receiv PES 
the information that had been intended. In 
does not add new inform 


other words, the final d 
ation at all, and hence is redundant. It tu! 
out that languages as co 
of sentence Structure as 


" > leve 
mmonly used are quite redundant at the 


more or less complete a 


individual holds. The r 
York State, 


en be pages jon 
€ surrounding the decoding process is that inci 


“eek 
i ay se 
: ^ed by the receiver, who ma) A 
arifying information or, if tl 


8 
«jour 
15 78 ake consc! 
nis is difficult, may make i smenta 
& Enitive contexts and judg 

oding. 


re are famous BUE agu 
hich part of pde 
hich part is perceptually left as i 


» offect ! 
an produce this *figure-ground ^ the 


lus is made to stand 


ground. One such form which ¢ 
presented in Figure 2.1. One 
profiles as a vase or the two pr 
seen simultaneously, 


Out and w 
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FIGURE 2.1. Reversal of object and background 


Hemingway replied that this was a run of good luck, not bad, and 
ointed out that not many persons can walk away from two such acci- 
"is unharmed! In this case the two possible interpretations, good ]uck 
ad, stand in a figure-ground relationship. 
ome many instances we supplement incomplete information without 
izing that we are doing 50- One experimental means of keeping in- 
i aion incomplete is to give the subject only a split-second exposure 
a stimulus object. Such studies typically show that people fill in 
an they expectéd to find, believing that they actually saw details 
in t Rate not present. Thus there is an important epena element 
Gan when incoming information 15 incomplete. 9 . 
Which may affect the cognitive contexts or judgmental standar s agains 
ex 1 the incoming information is located. For any given babe 
Fa Sa vary from individual to individual, for they depend on 
Widual experience in the past and current motive states. 
We shall use the term “salient” to describe stored information that 
Sun prompted to the forefront of the individual's conscious thought 


Y the characteristics of the immediate situations in which he finds 
rticularly disposed to relate to in- 


an information. The notion of sal has an interesting counter- 
un in the information storage 9 “thinking machines or large 
mputers. It turns out that the mechanical memory capacity that is 

"thinking" OT operating parts of the 


most rap; 
acl rapidly accessible to the 1 à 
Une is quite limited. To extend the amount of information that can 


has 
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d for use, other storage devices are employed that can feza 
hae 5 into enen only at slower rates. Thus the machine c 
ager go imt is organized into "levels" of more or less rapi 
2t bil Quite naturally, an efficient programming of the machine 
ores cl n that is going to be operated on most frequently in 
apidly accessible storage level. 
* E. c fe situation or recent experience may serve to edis 
certain types of stored information or cognitive contexts more -— 1 
accessible or salient for the individual. When incoming ge ar 
ambiguous as to context, it is likely to be decoded into more sa 
contexts rather than less. If someone says to you, 
Washington,” you have a choice of decodi 
coast context of cherry blossoms and 
context of camping, boating, 
two contexts is particularly s 


Ive just been to 
ng the remark into an Past 
national politics, or a West-coast 
and mountain climbing. If one of these 
alient, you may choose it without recog- 
nizing the possible ambiguity. An immediate situation may render 4 
specific context salient, as it would if the statement about “Washington 
were made in the context of a conversation about the Pacific Coast. OF 
relevance to a state of motivation 


: igh 

may render a context salient: the M 

School student who has spent six months working toward a senior x 
trip to the nation's capital is likely to have only one Washington in mind. 


A variety of psychological tests (the Rorschach and other inkblot 
tests, thematic apperception tests, and the like) 
fact that the context an individual 


information can tell us a great deal 
salient for him, and hence about h 


all capitalize on the 
ascribes to incomplete or ambiguous 
about the sorts of cognitive contexts 

is motive states, (Research Ilustra- 
tion 2.3 provides a good working example.) Implicitly, such tests sect 
that in the face of incomplete information in real life, the individua 
will show comparable systematic biases in perception. Since actions in à 
Sequence of motivated behaviors tend to be checked against new incom- 
ing information relevant to the 


: 1 i ave 
actions, any such biases will ha 
systematic effects on the total organization of behavior. 


Organization and Learning 


nly about goals that have attained rewar 

value in a direct way throug} i 
In the first place, we ha 
has gone on for a period 
relate most specific motiv 


y seen that after complex ea 
it becomes increasingly difficult = 
es to single drives. Furthermore, we ha 


of time, 
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1 bus man's great capacity for storing information concerning 
een to what, and hence for learning complex and lengthy 
vignes al routes, There is a good deal of evidence that perceived 
sa ong the route is in itself gratifying, and what may be called 
júst as m reward value becomes associated with the steps or means, 
E ore direct reward value has been learned for the end or goal. 
bs secondary rewards play an important role in complex social 
avior, and help us to understand how a great deal of human be- 
Sei persists in highly organized form even when primary rewards do 
E: oe to be present. Among adults, for example, we often find that 
sufficiey " a nod of approval constitutes a very potent secondary reward, 
of time 5 keep motivated behavior intact over à considerable period 
* iam ; Research Illustration 7.4, page 214). oe mm which 
ized 221 or no inherent worth, supports a great deal o 1 won 
elder] ivity as a secondary reward. Frequent erg pa es 
tied d people dying in filth and poverty amid vast hoards o money 
rags or hidden in boxes suggest further that objects originally 

as secondary rewards may come to have primary reward value. 
b to ae this spreading of (€ ene nid 
pn ang objects directly or indirec y es à vel plica sen 

y crucial matter for us, since it permits us to deal with à 

ithe zation in individual behavior that yer a poe 
a Sei. cannot by itself illuminate. When an indivic "i E í » re 
Somme a means-end route, an understanding of gpl T E meee 
Sage predictions as to what he will think, perceive, = ee V 
> for all of these processes are organized with reference to his 


Progress toward the goal. 
likely p this is only the fine 
Sistenc 2 feel, and quite justifiably, tha 
particular an individuals behavior tha . 
sequence sequence of behaviors toward a geal esa m n 
Motiy e of behaviors to others that may involve er 
€s, and that is visible as well over much longer periods o time. 
is sense of broader consistency may come through most clearly 
Watch friends cope with situations that are new to them, and for 


= i roughly learned 
tha choices of ends and means have not become so thoroughly learn 
dominantly white university 


t they are i in a pre 
ds erself 1 —. e e What motives, if any, does 
W situation arouse? Once a particular motive is ascendant, much 
e i, we have said in this chapter about the organization of motivated 
ent becomes relevant. But until this point, we could say very little 
would the matter. Vet if you were well acquainted with the girl, you 
of her Probably feel that you could understand not only the organization 
ehavior once a motive is but could also predict what 


Seen 


grain of behavior, so to speak. We are 
t there is a still broader con- 
t is visible not only within a 


as We 
Whi 


18 ne 


aroused, 
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motive is likely to be aroused! In other words, you ban 1 
in her psychological behavior over time that are more genera i BOR 
organized patterns accompanying a particular Ru Wisin) iuro 
long-range regularities suggest that there is some psychological basi: 
long-range organization that we have not yet described. 7 

Just as the organization of motivated behavior depends on the ic : 
ing process, so does such long-term organization. The important E 
about learning at this level has less to do, however, with specific means- 
end maps than with the simple and general fact that much of the 
information we store is not emotionally-neutral information. Very many 
of the objects we cognize—and by "objects" we still mean to include 
events, states, and relationships between objects as well-tend to be 
valenced objects. That is, they are objects accompanied by positive and 
negative associations. 

Under certain circumstances, as we shall see in later chapters, these 
valences associated with cognized objects are extremely durable. In 
Such circumstances they provide bridges between periods of relevant 
motive arousal, and help determine what motives new situations arouse. 
Hence they are central to an understanding of long-term organization 
and consistency in individual behavior, We shall continue to use the 
term "information" in its most global sense to include all material, 


whether stored, incoming, or ignored, whether valanced or emotionally 
is point on, however, we shall refer to stored cognitions 
positive or negative ass 


that have some ociations as attitudes. 


ATTITUDES 
From a cognitive point of view, then, an attitude represents an 
organization of valenced cognitions. From a motivational point of view, 


an attitude represents a state Of readiness for motive arousal, An indi- 
vidual's attitude 


toward somethin 


between cognitive process 
vational processes (involving emotion and striving). 
In this sense, the attitud 
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Research Illustration 2.4 


Osgood and his associates (1957; 1962) have conducted a long series 
of studies designed to measure the basic dimensions of meaning that 
individuals attribute to familiar objects. Throughout their work, these 
investigators have been impressed by the degree to which objects are 
lent meaning primarily in “good—bad” (evaluative) terms. In an early 
part of the study, for example, college students were given long lists 
of nouns and were asked to write down the first common descriptive 
adjective that occurred to them. The adjectives good and “bad 
occurred more than twice as often as any other adjectives, and nearly 
half of the fifty most frequently mentioned were clearly evaluative in 
nature (such as beautiful-ugly or honest-dishonest). The same prom- 
inence of the evaluative factor emerged continually with more elegant 
studies of American subjects involving a technique called the semantic 
differential (see Appendix A, page 528). To check against He Pia 
bility that the findings were peculiar to the English language or to 
: studies have now been replicated in a wide variety 
areas. Although there is some variation cul- 
aning that emerge, the evalua- 
onent is uniformly the primary one in all cultures nee 
ance from culture to culture is remarkably 
similar. Thus in three languages as different as English, 9. 700 
Flemish the evaluative factor accounts for the meanings of a 
variety of words about as fully as do all other factors pus m 
The authors have concluded that “a pervasive edd 1 5 s 
in human. judgment" regularly appears Whenever " m sa p a 
j i is „worthy that such an evaluative factor co 5 
diste je qued a such impersonal objects as "rock 
through clearly even in ratings of such : 3 pa pih iaa 
and “dawn.” But it is of special interest to the r^ a sca dod 
the evaluative factor is extremely prominent— ar ou ea i 
i Bises ect is social (a person, a group, or an 
dimensions—whenever the object is socia 


institution). 


American culture, 
of language and. culture 
turally in secondary dimensions of me 
tive comp 
and its degree of import 


at is goi at the level 
have se + readily understand what is going on ? € 
een, we can most readily ave tater the motives at 
of the component psychological puce me derstand how com- 
the behavior. Over the longer term, we can best understa 5 
: ; if we k some 
Ponent psychological processes will operate if we va 3 8 
idiv 8 en attitudes. 
the individual as an organization of stable (un E 
In considering what characteristics of the inc ii 8 2 55 
si : ; ; i n a mor 
Situations of human interaction, we must first Piera i : * 
Seneral way I the past experience of the individual interacts with 
a how the pas 2 ERE 5 : 
the current situati i rtl complex behavior. The attitude concept 
lation : Rear eee ties 
Seems to reflect quite faithfully the primary form in which past experi- 
ence is summed 5 d. and organized in the individual as he approaches 
3 stored. a s 
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any new situation. Such experience is best described as a residue (but 
nonetheless highly organized) of cognized objects to which experience 
has lent affective color or valence. And, as we shall see, a knowledge of 
this residue helps to predict either future states of component processes 
(future motive arousals, future perceptions, future learning), or gencral 
trends in future behavior itself. 

Although we shall spend the next several chapters exploring the 


nature of attitudes in much greater detail, a few introductory distinc- 
tions may be drawn here to clarify the concept. 


Attitudes and Motives 


An attitude is like a motive in several ways, but important differ- 
ences remain. The primary diference has to do with temporal duration- 
The strength of a motive depends on a drive state. Hence motives 
appear, disappear, and reappear. An attitude is not characterized by 2 
drive state, but merely refers to the likelihood that a given kind of 
motive (including its accompanying drive) can be aroused, Thus a man 
watching television may not at that moment be motivated to protect his 
family. But he may have a persistent protective attitude toward his 
family so that the motive is immediately aroused if, for example. ? 
weather bulletin indicates that a tornado has been sighted in his arca: 
The attitude persists; the motive does not, though it may recur. 

Furthermore, the sorts of attitudes that are important in the 
long-term organization of behavior tend to involve less specific objects 
than motives. A persistent, general attitude of protection toward the 


family may facilitate the arousal of such specific motivated behavior 27 
repairing a broken step, removing a fire hazard, or ma 


vitamin pills available. Although these motivated acts have different 
specific goals, they are all related t 


ad 

to the protective attitude of the hea 

of the household toward his family. An attitude may thus predispose to 

the arousal of a whole cluster of specific motives that serve the one 
general attitude. 


king a supply ° 


Although it is important to stress these differences, we are not 
implying that attitudes are not atti 


ede tudes unless they are extremely stable 
or unless they refer to very generalized Objects. Under certain interest 
ing conditions to be spelled out later, attitudes as we have defined them 
may be highly unstable, 


: Similarly, all of us have attitudes toward 4 
great many very specific objects. You undoubtedly hold rather strong 


attitudes toward such specific objects as A+ grades or shells in your 
scrambled eggs. The point is rather that attitudes can become both very 
stable and very generalized. We have already seen that the tendency 
to cognize large and general classes of objects as a single entity is an im- 
portant feature of cognitive Organization. These generalized objects 
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often form the core for stable and generalized attitudes. When attitudes 
of this sort are acquired, they may come to dominate the individual 
organization of behavior in durable and far-reaching ways as states of 
motivation cannot, since. (by definition) they exist, and perhaps re- 
appear, only when energy is being mobilized and directed toward goal 
attainment. 


The Formation of Attitudes 


How does it happen that you have developed general attitudes 
toward your parents, toward your education, toward the Democratic 
party? Such attitudes originate in specific motives. We have seen that 
once an object (say a candy bar) or a state (say the presence of an 
adult) has been associated with the satisfaction of a motive, the type 
of behavior that led to the satisfaction comes to be directed toward that 
Object or event, even in the absence of the drive to which it was origi- 
nally related. For example, the baby often wants the candy bar even if 
not hungry, and wants the presence of an adult even when he is not in 
need of immediate assistance in satisfying a drive. The individual has 
thus acquired favorable attitudes toward these objects. 

Although particular attitudes may have their sources in any of a 
great variety of specific motives, it is possible to sketch some of the 
broader kinds of motivational bases on which the formation of attitudes 
tends to occur. Katz (1960), speaking of the functions that attitudes 
perform in the service of motives, has suggested the following: 


Essentially this function is a recog- 


nition of the fact that people strive to m A ewards 1 their 
external environment and to minimize the penalties. . . Attitudes = 
quired in the service © a are either the means tor 


reaching the desired goal or avoi able one, or are affective 


associations based upon experiences i otive satisfactions. . - - 
The dynamics of attitude formation are dependent [here] upon present 


or past perceptions of the utility of the attitudinal object for the individual. 


1. The adjustment function. l 
aximize the r 


2. The ego-defensive function. The mechanisms by which the indi- 
vidual protects his eo from his own unacceptable impulses and from the 
knowledge of threatening forces from without, and the methods by which 
he reduces his anxieties created by such problems, are known as mecha- 
nisms of ego defense- Many of our attitudes have the function of defend- 
ing our self-image. i f such defensive attitudes differs in 
essential ways from t f attitudes which serve the adjust- 
ment function. They proceed from within the person, and the objects and 
situation to which they are are merely convenient outlets for 
their expression. When no convenient target exists the individual will 
Create one. [Adjustment] attitudes, on the other hand, are formed with 
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NOT oW y thus 
specific reference to the nature of the attitudinal object. They 8 
appropriate to the nature of the social world to which they are gez 


3. The value-expressive function. While many attitudes phe 
function of preventing the individual from revealing to himself and ot ess 
his true nature, other attitudes have the function of giving positive w^ 
pression to his central values and to the type of person he conceives himse 


i itudes 
to be. Satisfactions accrue to the person from the expression of attituc 
which reflect his cherished beliefs and his self-image. 


4. The knowledge function. Individuals not only acquire ene - 
the interest of satisfying various specific needs; they also seek knowlec 15 
to give meaning to what would otherwise be an unorganized chao E 
universe. People need standards or frames of reference for understanding 


their world, and attitudes help to supply such standards. [Adapted by 
permission.] 


AII these functions refer to 
the environment. Attitudes th 


of these categories are the no 
to the world. The second an 


aspects of the individual's adaptation - 
at might be fitted in the first or the i 
rmal consequence of cognitive adaptation 
d third have to do with the relationships 


of external situations to the self; they are less dependent on immedi- 
ate reality than on inner motive st * 


remember at this point is that the 
motivational bases on which attitu 
velop, and hence attitudes towar 
similar, may have developed on 
This fact, as we shall se 


which a given person's attitude 
Whatever the 


expressed in such y. 
tson by name, and Ww 
The motive 
ollege studen 


arious ways as crying ^ 
ratching at the window 
to be with others usually prom rd 
ts seeking a room in a home W 


for 


| j II- 
other students are also housed and joining a social group where m° r5 

: t d ekar 
bership virtually guarantees à certain amount of contact with Dr 
In this manner very generalized attitu wal 


des are built up that aff 
ety of contexts, 


attitud E iety of 
i reas variety 
things. Thus a person may creasing 


is W 85 
; nt a very large part of his e 
behavior around a core of religi e "s ss the m. 
E n yal ps 
term “value” is used by some ware e 
mon objects of such inclusive att! 


other 
aking 
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Extremely inclusive goals around which many attitude patterns 


may be organized. 


ATTITUDES Generalized states of readiness for motivated behavior. 


Learned, goal-directed states of the organism, energized by 


drives. 


States of the organism that initiate a tendency toward general 


activity. 


F. 
IGURE 2.2. The relationship between values, attitudes, motives, and drives 


7 
E: many people, entire systems of thought and “philosophies of life” 
inh around values that become, for them, more and more 
Sive. 

ases of the attitude con- 
f the term here. How- 
his term informally when we wish 
to the individual of a particu- 
can be considered as the 
election and gen- 
ganization in indi- 


n as special c 


Since values are readily see 
al definition 0 


Cept 

over We shall not insist on any form 
0 st we shall occasionally choose t 
ress the inclusiveness and importance 


Ar ar; 
attitude, As Figure 2.2 suggests, values 
processes of s 


ulti 
sg ia development of those many P 
ation that produce long-range consistency and or 


i 
ual behavior, 


OVERVIEW 


ychological activity on the 
apter to describe 


presupposes ps 
individual, bor- 


ed, we have used this ch 
] organization of the 


Since ; 
- Ee human interaction 
the individuals involv 


Certaj 
in features of the psychologica 
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rowing concepts and principles of individual behavior that will be 
in considering the individual contrib 


We have been particular] 


useful 
ution to interaction. 


organization of the adult may best be described. The key fact of the 
developmental process is that p 


unorganized, becomes more an 


gaged in any 
perceiving, cognizing, thinking, 
toward a goal. The coordination 
on direction requires is precisely what is 
and the total process considered as a whole 


s oe! - 
vated behavior,” The most important operating 
omponent processes 


I perception, cognition, m 
c ntinual organization in the service of motivate 
behavior. 


bing this more durable level of 
ore lasting residue of affect toward an 
es an existing state lrive: a persons 
something is hi 8 of drive: a p 


Predisposition tg become motivated in 


attitudes. develop through 
mal properties of s 

a i ttitudes, 
on component Processes, or have either on other a dc d 
tions that we turn, on behavior itself. It is to these considera 


CHAPTER 3 


The Nature of Attitudes 


Ir IS NOT HARD TO FIND EXAMPLES OF PEOPLE WHO BEHAVE SYSTEMATICALLY 
In ways that seem contrary to their attitudes. Thus a restaurant owner 
Who feels no personal sense of hostility toward Negroes may try to dis- 
Courage service to Negroes on his premises. Or a strongly prejudiced 
Student at a liberal university may take great pains not to show any sign 
Of racial discrimination in his actual behavior. Observations of this sort 
Prompted Merton (1949) to consider a sharp distinction between preju- 
dice (attitudes of ethnic hostility) and discrimination (restrictive or 
hostile acts toward minority groups). In Merton's typology, there is a 
Place for prejudiced nondiscriminators and unprejudiced discriminators. 
For Such people, there seems to be a lack of correspondence between 
attitudes and behavior. . 

Since we have suggested that attitudes are important keys in un- 
derstanding the long-range organization of behavior, any such lack of 
Correspondence is a matter of concern to us. Although overt behavior 
is directly observable, attitudes are not, in the p rm ber ber 
9f attitudes as stored dispositions is useful only in the degree that be- 


havior can be seen as dependent in some way on such dispositions. If 
ays that seem to correspond 


Individual : wi 

s are capable of behaving in N 

Poorly with their attitudes, of what use is the notion of attitude at all? 
* * *. 
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In this chapter we would like to refine our view of what y ip 
are and what they do. Among other things, we shall see that ther s 
rarely any reason to expect a perfect correspondence over large on g 
bers of people between a single attitude that we might measure Es e 
particular behavior. Nevertheless, if our understanding of an indivic ud E 
attitudes is sophisticated enough, we can indeed predict his behavior 


> i è 
varying situations remarkably well—better, in some instances, than h 
can predict it himself. 


Since attitudes are seen as critical in the total organization of the 
individual, some consequences of attitudes on behavior are indirect sme” 
they are mediated through other psychological processes. We shall haat 
plore the proposition that attitudes affect not only overt behavior ^ 
such processes as learning, perception, cognition, and, most important Mi 
the formation of other attitudes. Before we consider what an attitude 


: Aris 2 É J- 
does as an active agent, however, it is wise first to consider what prog 
erties an attitude may be said to have. 


SOME FORMAL PROPERTIES OF ATTITUDES 


Attitudes as functioning dispositions are extremely complex. we 
may, however, abstract from this complexity a limited set of properties 
that will be particularly important to us in later chapters. Indeed, for 
most purposes an attitude toward a specified object can be completely 
described by two properties—the direction of the attitude and the degree 
of affect re 


: ; be con- 
presented—and these two properties can themselves be co 
sidered as forming a single dimension. 


Basic Properties of an Attitude 


DIRECTION OF THE ATTITUDE. By "direction" of an attitude we mean 
simply that the residual affect felt toward an object can be either pese 
tive or negative, Even this statement involves a great deal of abstraction 
at we feel in “real life.” In the course of your life 
you have probably been annoyed by a mosquito, angered by a late bun 
distrustfu] of a glib salesman, and frightened by a bat. You would have 


s Bubs h of 
no difficulty discriminating between the emotions aroused by each o 
these objects, or between the 


vaguer residue of affect you feel towar 

each of these classes of objects. For our purposes, however, annoyance» 
anger, distrust, and fright are all shadings of negative affect, and these 
Shadings we shall ignore. Affect toward an object can be very generally 
classified as either Positive or negative. Positive attitudes predispose the 
person to some kind of approach toward the object; negative attitudes 
Predispose to some kind of avoidance of the object. Naturally, the exact 


from the emotions th 
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form such approach or avoidance might take, like the shadings of affect 


felt, need not be specified. 
DEGREE OF FEELING. Since an attitude can be seen as an evaluation 
of some specified object in “good-bad” terms, it is obvious that the per- 
son may evaluate an object as “extremely good (desirable, appetizing, 
helpful)” or as “fairly good” only. In other words, there are degrees of 


goodness or badness that may be attributed to the object. In more com- 


mon language, attitudes toward an object are more or less “extreme.” 
Sometimes a distinction is drawn between the degree of an attitude 
and the intensity with which the attitude is held. Suchman (1950), for 
example, located Army men on an attitude scale running from extremely 
negative to extremely positive attitudes toward the Women’s Army 
Corps (WAC), and then asked, “How strongly do you feel about this 
very strongly, or not too strongly?” Although a few soldiers held ex- 
treme views toward the WAC and yct indicated that they did not feel 
too strongly about it, in most cases those with extreme attitudes registered 
intense feeling, whereas those whose attitudes were more moderate also 
said that they held their opinions less strongly (Figure 8.1). 
For most purposes, then, we can afford to ignore such a distinction. 


100 
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FIGURE 3.1. Enlisted men’s attitudes toward the WAC 


(adapted from Suchman, 1950) 
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Strongly 
! "3 
en Neutral positive 


FIGURE 3.2. Representation of an attitude continuum 


It is convenient to think of an attitude toward a specified object as lying 
at some point on a simple continuum like that of a thermometer, run- 


i ; ; alues 
ning from large negative values through more moderate negative value 


to a zero point, and then becoming increasingly positive, as illustrated 
in Figure 3.2, 


Unfortunately, there are no simple or absolute units for measurin£ 
the degree to which an attitude is favorable or unfavorable. Nonethe- 
less, relative locations of attitudes on such a continuum can be estab- 
lished with some reliability. Thus, for example, we may determine that 
Joe likes chemistry better than Jim does, although both may be favor- 


ably disposed to it. Or we may determine that Joe likes blondes better 
than he likes brunettes, although he is 


of course favorably disposed = 
both. If we can establish even relative locations such as these, We Bav 
made progress toward locating degrees of the attitude. Use of adverbs 
such as "strongly" and "fairly" also help to anchor the degree of affect 
of a particular attitude. Once an attitude can be located on sucli o 
pet, ea the Primary description is complete. Other details may P 


. " an 
e two key properties—direction and degree of feeling 
be economicall 


Y expressed in terms of this single dimension. 


Characteristics of the Attitude Object 


-act 
e mus we can speak meaningfully about attitudes at an abstr 
eve without taking account of characteristics of any particular attit" 

objects, there are certai i 


- " e : me 
riety of elements or Properties that they subsume (Chapter 2). a 
€ or cognize represent very simple stimuli in 
; S31 x " p^ 
? Practical problems in attitude Measurement are surveyed in some detail in Al 
pendix A. 


objects we can perceiy 
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they have little more than a single principal property, or dimension of 
potential variation. A good example of such a unidimensional object is 
the pure tone. Two tones can be treated as differing from one another 
solely with respect to their greater or less frequencies, without the intru- 
Sion of any other dimensions of variation. 

Psychologists have always found it extremely convenient to deal 
experimentally with unidimensional stimulus objects. One reason is that 
Phenomena of discrimination and object generalization depend very 
heavily on degrees of object similarity. When objects vary from one an- 
other only with respect to a single property, it becomes relatively easy 
to make precise statements about the degree to which given objects are 
similar to or differ from one another. When, on the contrary, objects 
differ from one another in varying degrees on several dimensions at 
Once, attempts to specify degree of difference in a summary statement 
become difficult indeed. Thus nobody could deny that C sharp is "closer 
to" or more similar to the tone C than it is to the tone F, even though 
the relative *psychological" distances which your ear detects may be A 
à different scale than the numerical relationships between physical fre- 
quencies. This is the easy case of the unidimensional tone. But now 
Suppose you were presented with four rugs, ENG of whaki 8 eim 
large in area, and the other two rather small. Furthermore, one of the 
Tugs of cach size has a very deep three-inch pile, while the other has no 


Dile at all. You are asked to indicate which pair of rugs A eos cp 
Although we have added only a second deeem id agere ate 
example (area and depth of pile), you can e € pua 
Pressed to answer the question of enn | Faas eat eMe 
as to the respect in which similarity should be judgec—are’ 
pile, » " 

1 is that while most psychological work is facili- 
2 beate pilian e stimulus objects, — pier ers 


im i indeed unidimension 
oti E s 1 al life are indee i f 
portance to us in rea ia : e 
"high fus been learned about psychological processes associated it 


nuli ature ese processes with 
unidimensional differences in stimuli, the ann < re | 5 — — 
multidi; Son ] stimuli is just beginning to be charted. : I E 
is perl epa § ing for t ial psychologist, since persons an 
rhaps most press 


he soci i F 

group biects of social attitudes typically have an extremely wide 
s as objects 0 85 mi 
range of potential properties that e 


an be cognized. 
i dle the multidimension- 
Jeveloping to han 
Strategies that are now ¢ 


ality of cognized objects most frequently 1 m dese ien CE m 
Objects a be “located,” either with purs Pec is, (el 
Ogica]] i as points in some appropriato a sional case al tlie " 

S y, Rota Tn ie relatively simple ie pega a: e rug, 
m "ua 5 ). 4 adipem could be equ at some ne = in 
the plc dd mo 3.3. Then if we are willing to make some further 
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4 x 


Depth of pile (inches) 


64 
16 36 
Area (square feet) 

1 à . ional 
FIGURE 3.3, Location of specific objects in a two-dimensio 
space 


assumptions about the 
the two axes defining 
the unidimensi 
although alm 


T— alon£ 
meaningfulness and comparability of p as in 
the plane, we become capable once aga re 83h 
onal case of the tones, of saying that Rug A (Figt a two- 
ost identical with Rug B in terms of area, is in is true 

ar to Rug C than to Rug B. — points 
because in the Euclidean Space postulated, the distance — from 
i ween points A and B, You may ene te 
Pythagorean theorem can be Vins of any 
calculate the distance between any two points defined in a spac 
number of dimensions, Hence th 


an 
s 8 of 
Cover objects located in term 
number of dimensions at once, 


ward 
The significance of such thinking for the study of attitudes pent 2 
complex objects is easy to demonstrate, Let us suppose that pex] with 
rug to furnish your room, and that you have an ideal rug in vould itse 

respect to possible areas and depths of pile. This ideal rug ee a sales 
be given a location in the space of Figure 3.3. Now as the 355 that the 
man shows you vary from these dimensions, it may well be 
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degree 
of favorz S i 
m. icai rr x your reaction could be predicted very neatl 
s ne simple Euclidean dist i ‘the 
* your ideal rug mm 
course sue j 
tage trip perg to deal with the multiple properties of n 
3 are still at a relatively primiti vate 
nes s atively primitive level, and 
s Yd 3 questions as they answer. Even if you were i 8 
seer 115 it is likely that you would have many more than iln um 
attributes in mind, and some of these (color, fabric, and so o. ) 
> „ n 


do not yi 
9t vield easilv i i 
yield easily to the kind of straightforward measurements that are 
Furthermore, we know very little about the 


measure : ces in multidimensional space ev 
rug, rere ie more simple. If you do not care shout a i 
and such a cl ate in Figure 3.3 would undoubtedly be greatly collapsed 
than is Ru mas might well restore Rug B to a position closer to Rug A 
dimission . Hence the nature of psychological distances along such 
other ier the possibility of these dimensions distorting one an- 
statements ney interact) is crucial to the making of any “distance” 
s at all, and our ignorance of these matters at the moment is 


res 
d by our example. 
ature " ] 
of psychological distan 


Profound, 
THE IN 
the term INCLUSIVENESS OF THE ATTITUDE OBJECT. We have introduced 
Objects ee to cover one kind of difference between attitude 
save that egree of multidimensionality” might serve the same purpose. 
at many properties of the objects that interest us are hard to egüe 


Ceive 
as ne: 1 : i i 
ú neat dimensions. Furthermore, the attitude objects that interest 
unidimensionality and the intru- 


es. Rather, we are working in different 
e object that is not very inclusive from 
ght have a half-dozen or more cog- 
the more inclusive objects would have 
he hundreds or conceivably the thou- 
y of attitudes. 

usiveness, and since it 
dual might have differ- 


ed 
idm 
m LN whereas some of 
; = Properties registering in t 
nis variation is important in the stud 


toga our objects have this degree of incl 
ent Hale rig reasonable to expect that the indivi 
T reactions (“attitudes”) to each one of the dozens of 

S presented by the complex object, it is fair to ask whether we 
*one" attitude toward the object. 


e cor 

r « 
ect at all in speaking of 

ks in this kind of summary treatment 


1355 an we run certain ris 
a; w), there are some psychological grounds for such a procedure. 
> it is likely that we form meaningful generalized attitudes about 
t we cognize as some kind of whole or 


lization. Thus the ques- 


0 
a e 
un Ject, however complex. tha 
nswerable 


15 Po ang to the principles o 

Cause you like war-and-flamingos?" would strike us as una 

of a. : the proposed “object” of affect is nothing we would ever think 
à coherent whole. On the other hand, the question “Do you like 


f object genera 


i ES 
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) is one 
2" would not seem unreasonable, for the object Cokes) a ind 
epe a whole even though it embraces a great variety OF P ent 
that "i i" dd undoubtedly evaluate this object in totally i al 
anmes. 1 (and hence with different judgmental standards ) bas 
ni rw AD whether we were neighbors of the man in 1860 or — > 
— d 1960. But in either case we would be likely to have forme 
sme attitude toward the object as a whole. s of per- 
Social objects in particular present us with large M wol among 
ceived properties. We may perceive another person as e 1n ikely 
other things, a good conversationalist, a sloppy dresser, ir Lo atti 
target when we need to borrow money. Although we may ña e also 
tudes toward each of these perceived characteristics separately, M uk 
form attitudes toward the person as a whole, for we cognize him P^ 
whole. When we speak of attitudes as residues of affect from the 3 
this residue includes not only the subjective summation of ES ative 
periences with the object over time, but also a summation of affe 
responses toward component properties of the object. ieh atti- 
Although we do not know a great deal about the way in which pu 
tudes toward component properties are subjectively summed, we t 
assume that the direction and degree of attitudes toward EM 
properties are crucial in determining the direction and degree [^ we 
generalized attitude toward the more inclusive object. That is, ! —— 
like “everything” about someone we know, we would express à F wt 
strongly favorable generalized attitude toward him than we would i 
impressions were “mixed.” 


‘ect 
The fact that we may have such mixed reactions even to an unt 
ation i 
that we may express different attitudes when the cognitive context se 
gests a less inclusive aspect of the object. Some attitude nca as- 
proceeds by assessing the subjects attitudes toward a sampling 9 13) 
(194 
con- 
ation 
taining fourteen items about aspects of the CIO, a labor organi 
that had recently come into prominence on the American scene. ect. 
subjects could express favor, disfavor, or uncertainty about each a pit 
The responses of one hundred students selected at random showed ore 
ninety-two of them gave one or more favorable and also one OT na 2g 
unfavorable replies (Table 3.1). If these subjects had been aske 
more generalize 
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favor. 
avorable — " 
of m would probably fall toward a more extreme 508111 
al than the two students who likewise made 6-8 metis 
avorable 


replies | 
but also ge k 
t also gave 6-8 unfavorable replies. 


ponding favorably to varying 


TAB 
LE 3.1. Percent of 100 subjects res 
lassified according to number 


n z 
re of items in CIO questionnaire, C 
nfavorable replies (Newcomb, 1943) 


eee 


Number of favorable replies 


Number of 
t " 
infavorable replies o-2 3-5 6-8 911 12-14 Total 
0-2 0 9 9 22 17 57 
3-5 0 5 18 13 0 36 
6-8 1 4 2 0 0 7 
Tora. 1 18 29 35 17 100 


Fur 

rther r E s " 

Yermore, if one were to study cases m which the mixture of 
] well with a gen- 


Tespor 

Ases MC E 
es to specific aspects of the CIO did not accorc 
likely to discover that the individual 


e toward some aspect not covered by 
red to be of great importance. 
akes account of these individual 
jects to indicate the more im- 
a specified complex object. 
of positive and negative 
er on the attitude con- 
eneralized attitude 


eraliz 
bac response, one would be 
the 5 strong attitud 
nother 5 yet which he conside 
i liis 9. assessing attitudes that t 
Portant thi AR weighting is to ask the sub 
can be 1 5 they like and dislike about : 
responses 5 sion that even à simple summation 
inuum oy n subjects in much the same ord 
Oward die Gh a more direct assessment of the g 
" Oceans; object as a whole. 
iffer ionally, it must be no 


ent atti 
ne h attitudes toward differen 
a whole. 


ted, a subj have such extremely 
t aspects of inclusive object that 
He is obliged to dissociate the 
an respond comfortably to atti- 

ral object, even 


arty” as à gene 
reactions to certain component 
ich radically 


Tor 
Derti 
5 1 it A D c have S 
es. However, a few citizens? ercent—have sv 
a local level 


ere: 
that reactions to the party at a nation ed to 
th ey cannot respond meanin v to the simple whole suggested by 


T gfulh 
ife s ee party.” Instead, they fee ary to point out their 
"n 1 to two party obiects. 
ocal version. 


he cho; 
choice whether to explor 


ample, most Americans € 


uesti 
though estions about “the 


A the 
ley may have somew 


Democratic party 


e components ofa general attitude or 
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to measure the individual’s natural summation of affect toward the a 
eral object depends a great deal on the research questions at 5 r 
Except where dissociation is prevalent, however, it is often usefu bc 
deal in attitudes toward fairly generalized objects. This is true in par 
because more inclusive attitudes have relevance to a wider range of . 
haviors. Sharply mixed attitudes, moreover, for reasons to be discussed 
later, turn up less frequently than one might suppose. 


2 itude 
For our current purposes, it is enough to stress the fact that attituc 
objects vary in their inclusiveness. This variation is both objective an 


subjective. Objectively, we could all agree that “America” is a d 
inclusive object than "this apple." But even when the object is specific Pe 
people may differ in the range of components they perceive it to 1 


clude. For example, each of two men may be strongly opposed to “sub- 
versive activities.” One of them may se 


; I 
e this term as embracing 0n'Y 
the activities of know 


A it to 
n Communists, whereas the other may apply it 
a wide range of issues including group health insurance 
right to strike, and academic freedom. 


Figure 3.4 expresses schematically a number of these differences m 
an attitude object, as different people might perceive and react to ea 
The heavy dark circle indicates what each individual sees the genera : 
ized object as embracing. Component properties or aspects of the object 
to which the individual has some affective reaction are symbolized by 
the small valenced circles. The individuals in (b) and (c) cognize € 
object as a less inclusive one than do the individuals in (a) and 1 
Similarly, there are individual differences in the components towar® 
which there is an affective reaction: the individual represented in . 
reacts to only one, despite the fact that he construes the object as in“ 
clusively as does the individual in (a). This may mean that he has ^ 
less differentiated set of cognitio ( ers 


; the 
programs, th 


e 
dif. at generalized attitude is a function of rs 
A erence between positive and negative components (+ 1 — 0 = + de 
es equally plausible model suggests that the generalized attitu 

epends rather on a ratio of these components, so that the check mar 
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— ae | . 
= 0 „„ = 9 cde 
(9 


FIGURE 3.4, Differing perceptions and attitudes toward the same object 


^^ (d) should be instead at the maximally positive extreme. Nonethe- 
ess we have given these generalized attitudes a clear relation to the 
component reactions: comparing (a) and (b) you can see that such 
Benera] attitudes pue vary according to what the object is seen to 
embrace y 


Many objects—a person is a good example—are rather clearly 
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- ; with 
bounded. Thus there would be little variation among ad 
regard to what the person as an object includes and excludes 1 : S ES 
there might be considerable variation in the properties draw : A ond 
tion and affective reaction). For some highly inclusive anc m a 
objects, such as “freedom,” “religion,” or “human nature,” varia quite 
perceived inclusiveness among persons may N with 
large. However, the necessity of communication, which is " T pee 
us, provides one constant Pressure toward maintenance o = com- 
roughly similar bounds from person to person within a language 
munity. Hence, although we should not forget t 
personal differences, by and large the diffe 
attitude objects that will concern us primari] 
obvious differences between types of objects 
inclusive object than "economics," 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CEN 
A second prime characteris 
call the centrality 


he possibility of ee 
rences in inclusiveness i 
y are those very large Jess 
: "my dog" is a much les 


—$€ 
TRALITY OF THE OBJECT FOR THE INDIVII m 
tic of the attitude object is what we m 


: jects stay 
of the Object for the individual. Some objects $ 
persistently in the forefront of the indi 


without letup, either because of e 
internal motive states, [9] 


him, and would be said 
graphical proximity offers 


vidual's consciousness, — 
xternal circumstance or a oi 
ther objects are psychologically remote pee 
to have low centrality for him. Simple g 


ie this 
a parallel that is helpful in understanding th 
efense Ministe 


is mi 

s His centrality as an object is low. On the 5 to 
hand, this Psychological remoteness need not correspond perfectly 
physical distance: for a clerk in 


Southeast Asian Affairs in our M 
efense Minister of Indonesia may 
be psychologically remote at all, 

If we had a means of recordin 
vidual’s mind, centrality would be 
frequency with which 
notes it ( 


i 
g all conscious thoughts in um E 
Very closely related to the — 
ct occurs to a person, either piper dt 
or a symbol for it) in the environment, or because he zelle n- 
the remote extreme of the centrality ice 
Person does not know exist. These oT) 55 
would show no incidence at all in his conscious thought, and woul me 
of “zero” centrality, The objects that would lie at the other oe y 
to predict in advance, but we would en 
expect one of the most central Objects to be that which is physicé 
closest as well: the "self." 
Research I 
the centrality o 
of its salience. 
Salient if the 


en 
llustration 3.1 helps to make clear the difference € 
f an object to an individual and the closely related E We 
We have already (in Chapter 2) defined an oe 
immediate situation is such as to sensitize the indivi 
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p it. Much the same sensitivity is involved in an object that is central 
m peers but centrality refers to a durable and generalized 
for h An object of low centrality may become momentarily salient 
e t when the — ae pompe his attention to 
ups y anc explicitly enough. A ter its — stages, the Stouffer 
à v directly introduced the possible threat of domestic Commu- 
nism, and undoubtedly left the Communist question very salient mo- 
Mentarily in the minds of most respondents. However, responses to the 
Opening part of the interview showed that for most people the centrality 
of the objects involved was extremely low. Thus salience is a short-term 
Phenomenon that is a function of the immediate sitution; centrality 
ible interest on the part of the individual in 
ts, with these objects remaining im- 
ring specific situations. 
bject become very central for an 
of centrality is motivational: 
highly central to the indi- 


5 to a much more dura 
85 85 objects or kinds of objec 

ant for him through many diffe 
M What conditions does an obje 
the ual; Perhaps the most obvious source 
vid goal objects of motivated behavior are i te. 
vidual who pursues them. Objects associated with these goals through 
Some perceived relevance as means toward their attainment take on 
added centrality as well. Furthermore, if the self as a perceived object 
o u as central for the individual as any object is likely to be, then 
other objects, states, and properties closely associated with the self have 
virtue of the fact. Indeed, the description by 
titudes (Chapter 2, pages 43-44) suggests 
by objects come to be central for the 


increase. 
3 centrality by 
atz 7 H 

4 7 of functions played by at 
n s iat ; 

& Dumber of mechanisms where 


indivi : 

vidual in this motivational sense. 

However, for our purposes it would not do to tie the centrality of 
> 


de Object too closely to current motivational states. That is, although 
ere kind of motivation must have led the individual originally to give 
— attention to one object rather than another, there are many 
in ogas under which objects have high centrality for an individual 
ite though it would be hard to trace the motivational roots of his 
0 T in them. To some degree the fact that a person devotes attention 
ma 580 set of objects in his environment rather than po citm fishing 
— than hunting may be heavily determined by his E x ne 
iius. in those situations; the other set of objects might ne provided 
ioe the same gratifications as the chosen objects. Mure generally, 
se ma objects take on centrality for us simply because they present them- 
Wem to us persistently in the environment. These objects which through 
ine La contact become familiar parts of experience may take a 1 
siga our psychological worlds of a centrality hard to understand in 
«1€W of their slight goal utility. Similarly, the objects of what are called 

© curiosity” and “spectator interest" me to command a great 


eal of may co 
al o mo ; : 92 " i 
an individual's attention and hence al for him, 


become very centr 
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Stouffer (1955) attempted to find out how deeply concerned the 
American people were about the Communist threat in the cold wal: 
The interview of a national cross section of the American population 
took the form of a free-flowing conversation between the interviewer 
and the respondent. After a few conversational questions the n 
viewer asked, What kinds of things do you worry about most? SA 
number of persons who spontaneously brought up the threat of Com- 
munism was less than 1 percent. Even questions involving world prob- 
lems, including the possibility of war, did not evoke a enen 
reply about Communism from more than 8 percent. Such issues simp y 
lacked the psychological proximity of issues such as personal or family 
economic problems or health. 5 

The lack of centrality of the Communist threat for most Ameri- 
cans became increasingly clear as ensuing questions became more 
direct. After the initial question, respondents were asked, “Are there 


: itical 
other problems you worry or are concerned about, especially politicé 
or world problems?" 


(Italics ours.) Here there still was no specific 
question about Com 


t à s Lt neat ey x. 
munism, but the international situation is SUS 
gested as a context. This raised 


the number speaking of the Com- 
munist threat from less than 1 per cent, found in the previous question, 
to about 6 percent. It also raised the number expressing a concern 
about world affairs from an initial 8 to 30 percent, Here we begin to 
suspect that the “concern” expressed is partially the result of the form 
taken by the more specific question. This suspicion is amply confirmet 
when we see the response to a highly specific question asked a little 
later in the interview: "How great a danger do you feel American 
Communists are to this country at the present time—a very great 
danger, a great danger, some danger, hardly any danger, or no dan- 
ger?" Lumping together al] those feeling it was a "great danger" or 2 
"very great danger," 


we find that the figure has risen from 6 to h 
percent as the result of the very Specific question on this point. Sue 


à sequence of questions, from general to specific, helps to probe levels 
of centrality of an attitude object 


T cos (“the Communist threat") as they 
vary from individual to individual. 
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Sometimes become prohibitive even for a relatively central object? A 
poorly educated man may become obsessed with the notion of making 
money on the stock market yet may find all information about the stock 
market so technical that he has trouble absorbing any information about 


it which is meaningful to him, and does not know where to turn to find 


the background information that would make it meaningful. Far more 
n are intertwined: attention 


typically, however, interest and informatio. 
leads to the absorption of information about an object or a set of objects, 


and thus the person is likely to discriminate more component properties 
of the object and understand more about its relations with other neigh- 


boring objects. 
It is important to know 
since this fact has a bearing on 


how central an object is for an individual, 
attitude formation and, as we shall see 
later, on attitude stability. The general rule is that we are more likely to 
form attitudes toward objects that have some centrality for us, and are 
less likely to form attitudes toward objects that are peripheral or psy- 
chologically remote. The extreme case is self-evident: we do not have 
Opinions about objects of whose existence we are unaware. What, for 
instance, is your attitude toward hernant seeds? If you had worked in 
the dye industry you would probably have one. As it is, you probably 
© not, if ideed such objects have been any part of your information 
Storage at all. ' 
The absence of attitude formation in the absence of information 
about an object may seem à rather trivial observation. Actually, it is 
not. In many realms of complex social behavior, such as politics, con- 


Sumer economics, family planning, and the like, people often fail to 
ehave as the sophisticated observer expects: he assumes that people 
jects that are very central to his 


are propelle itudes toward ob 
: lled by attitudes tov k 
informel eye yet are quite remote Or entirely beyond the ken of less 


Well educated people. The Stouffer study (Research Illustration &1) as 
a case in point: Although the survey was conducted to examine what 
Was called in the early 1950s a "national hysteria about Communism, 
it turned out that the objects and events involved in this hysteria were 
very remote or psychologically nonexistent for much of the American 
Population, Where the objects Wers not remote, attitudes bees intense 
enough. But it was easy to forget that they might be remote for many 


People, 


n the sense that differing amounts of time, energy, 
uire it. Much information “comes our 


d to acq i 
jer its cost is negligible. For other information 


E -— 

ang formation "costs" something 

Way" mctimes money must be expe 

; : a 18 15 5 

We niche f. Sean DEF environmen s go to a library, and the cost is higher. For still 
have to stir ourse 


Other yen know where to start to look, and the 
types of inf. i ma not € 
ormation, we 


antici ibitive. 
ticipated cost of such information js usually prohibi 
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How should we formally describe the “attitudes” of people 9 15 
objects of Which they are ignorant, or that are so remote they d do 
indifference about them, as you now feel toward hernant seeds? f ti i 
glance, such people would seem to fit logically at the "zero point E 
our attitude continuum, since they are neither positive nor negative : 1 
regard to the object. Yet we find this zero point already 5 sd 
those whose feelings toward the object are so mixed that they are am?! 3 
alent toward or in conflict about it! Somehow we would be hesitan 


A s ‘ ; , mote 
to equate a person in conflict about an object with a person so remo 
from the object that he is indifferent to it. 


Y 8 yel- 
This hesitation is well justified if we wish to understand the Ps 
opment of attitudes over time, for the remote people and the conflic 


p 105 
people are likely to show marked differences in development as the sitt 


ation changes. One illustration that makes the point clearly is the d 
velopment of attitudes tow 


ard political candidates. If we survey x 
cross-sectional population of American adults four months before a pi 
dential election, we shall find the two “zero-point” types well repro 
sented. Unless the candidates are incumbents, they will be very remo é 
objects for a large number of people. On the other hand, among po 
people who follow politics closely, there will be some few who know ir 
great deal about the personalities and yet are quite conflicted in ia 
attitudes about them. One predictable outcome of the presidential s 
paign is, of course, that a tremendous output of information about dis 
candidates turns them from remote to at least moderately proximal 2 
jects for much of the population. At the end of the campaign, the wn á 
who were in dynamic conflict at the beginning are still very likely to i 
near the middle of the attitude continuum. Those who were originally 
at the zero point because of the remoteness of the objects, however 
are much more likely to have shown dramatic shifts away from the zer 
point. Indeed, in the 196! 


piece of information. 
moved m 


rather vi 


ay we 

sense that we may W A 

want to distinguish between the zero point of ignorance and that 3 
ium that appears in Fig 


, ts 
ance for less inclusive components (par e 
aspects) of more general Objects, for such components are themselve 
objects of less inclusive attit 


ides. Thus the many components of a ger- 
eral object may themselves vary a good deal in centrality for the indi- 
vidual, and there may be broad differences between individuals as to 
which properties of a given object are remote and which are central 
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Ignorance 


Indifference 


Strongly Strongly 
positive 


negative 


Conflict, 
“ambivalence” 


— M ae 


presentation of an attitude continuum 


FIGURE 3.5. Expanded re 


gested in Figure 3.4 by the absence of some 
and of many circles for [d].) 
Once again, language and communication act in some degree to 
Maintain interpersonal consistency in these matters. Nonetheless, differ- 
ences are often large, and as Research Illustration 3.2 suggests, may 
become quite impressive between cultures. It is easy to see that atti- 
tudes toward the same friendly or fierce dog might vary a good deal 
according to which of his “use” properties is most central in one’s culture. 
INCLUSIVENESS, CENTRALITY, AND INFORMATION. It may have occurred 
to you to wonder how different inclusiveness and centrality actually are 
as dimensions on which attitude objects may vary. The correspondence 


be ; : ect. There are some objects 
etween the two variables is far from pe! fect. jects 
val centrality in the sense defined—the desk 


hich no normal mind could attribute 
there are some objects—take “anarchosyn- 
must be inclusive and yet are likely 
However, it is true that an object is often 

time. The term that links 


on at the same 
t of information the individual has stored 


(Such differences are sug 
circles for the individual in [c], 


a have some psychologi 
re you work each day-t 
Ee inclusiveness: Similarly t ih 
to 1 ism,” for example—that we kn 
E a remote for us. 
the 88 and central for a pers 
ab 0 dimensions is the amoun 
Out the object. 
If an object is p 
jupe have gone ahea 
rties or compone 


ow 


otentially (or objectively ) an inclusive one, and 
d to store à large mass of information about its 


nts, then it is likely that it is not only an inclusive 


Object ji s cen ohne for us as well As we continue to absorb 
additional dnfermation about an inclusive object, each new property or 
Component conis sets up n potential linkages with other types of 
Information Hirter not recognized as relevant, that we have also 
stored. In other Words, to say that somebody has a wealth of informa- 


if 


ew 
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Dennis (1957) was interested in exploring cultural differences in the 
utility or value placed on a number of simple objects. Studies that cut 
across languages frequently pose difficult problems of translation. Here 
the investigator solved the problem by keeping his methods as simple 
as possible. The question “What is———for?”—with differing common 
nouns entered—was asked in parallel form of 900 Lebanese children 
(ages 5-10), of 58 Sudanese children (ages 9-10) and of 100 Ameri- 
can children (ages 5-11) attending the American Community School 
in Beirut, Lebanon. This simple technique did indeed elicit Jarge 
differences in response among the cultural groups. The following table 
shows the distributions within the three groups of the first response to 
some of the objects made by each child (and hence, presumably, the 
use properties that were most central for each): 


Frequency of response 


i in percentages 
Stimulus 
word Use category American Lebanese Sudanese 
F PE e 
Sand playing 41 18 2 
building 21 58 26 
Gold decorative 16 53 67 
economic 61 26 2 
Birds eating 7 37 16 
flying, singing 34 36 86 
enjoying 33 8 2 
Dogs guarding, watching 16 66 62 
barking, biting 9 19 0 
hunting 4 8 T 
pets, playing 49 4 3 
Cats catching mice 16 63 53 
meowing 6 13 2 
pets, playing 52 6 T 


With these words, as with many of the others employed, the 
major contrast is between the American children, on one hand, 2" 
the Lebanese and Sudanese children on the otier although some ° 
the latter differences are statistically significant as well, For American 
children, the central use properties of sand, birds dogs, and cats have 
to do with play or enjoyment, For Lebanese and Sudanese children, 
more utilitarian properties are central. In the case of gold, however. 


it is the American children for whom utilitarian properties are most 
nearly central. 
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tion about : P P 
a 2 ion len something at once about its inclusiveness 
doves ea * object for him. It also suggests that the 
. : a een this object and other objects are more likely to 
— em i e e is heavily “cross-referenced.” In 
Mite cud diea His which information is sparse is likely to be re- 
A pia rom other cognitions. 
N 7 =s nique ER OF THE ATTITUDE OBJECT. The suggestion has 
" ppt d — Illustration 2.4) that social objects are more likely 
Bows dn or mation of attitudes than are other kinds of objects. 
Gls ahorn . mystical in such a state of affairs; we can deduce that 
Pee ip ^ je case from what we already know about attitudes, if 
account as well some of the more distinctive features of 


Social obj 
objects as obj í 
i nin as objects, and of our transactions with them. 
aave already seen that the attitudes a person forms toward an 
f: 


objec 
Bien a quite directly upon the information he holds as to the 
to he aa nat object. Good properties are those that he has found 
is tte a ing. If one’s experience has shown that a certain property 
is ur NUM in general or in certain specific situations, the ob- 
— e one attributes that property are considered good, or 
v hee ne eget sre outweighed by Ps are 
eed w consider bad or punishing. Where social objects are 
See such o — are readih formed because we are more likely to 
Physical of jects as mediating important rewards than is the case with 
This bjects. 
Sore en is true for several reaso 
omplex, are usually perceive 


ns. For example, social objects, being 
d to embrace a much larger number 


tee Among all of these properties, the probability that at least 
indivi an will have affective (or reward-mediating) implications for the 
Nize is necessarily increased. Still more fundamentally, we recog- 
at many of these social objects behave toward us, and do so with 


a 
ect p 
> either withholding or granting rewards. 
yhen our transactions with physical objects are 


ipiis significant that v : : 83 
affect a those with social objects, we are likely to experience similar 
Thus some physical objects, such as food, do routinely involve 

e tend to form 


Brati 

ca cations and punishments, and toward such objects w. 

attitudes, It is more di onceive of nonsocial objects be- 
for we no longer hold the 


avi 
anime foward us in an affective manner, 
i ic beliefs of an earlier day- However, when man supposed that 
hysical objects embodied benign and evil 
for him: this 


ffective coloration 


c 

S, tr 
. > trees, and other simple P 
ects were seen as 


ook on strong à 


Dirits 

tr ses these objects also t à 

behaving good, and that tree was bad, for these obj 
Ng toward him with good or bad intentions. 
€cause of the vital concern WE have in others 


intentions toward 
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us and the probability that we will attribute rewarding or punishing 
qualities to them, it is useful to have a distinctive term to refer to these 
attitudes toward other persons. We shall use the term “attraction.” This 
kind of attitude, like any other, varies not only in degree of feeling, but 
also in sign: that is, it can be positive or negative, favorable or unfavor- 
able. Ordinarily, however, we shall use the term only in its positive 
sense, and shall refer to “aversion” rather than to negative attraction. 


Thus far we have indicated the critical properties of any single 
attitude—direction and degree—and have considered some of the "static 
properties of objects that become important in the study of attitudes: 
the perceived inclusiveness of the object, its centrality, and its social 
or nonsocial character. It is true almost by definition that the attitudes 
important in understanding the psychological organization of any given 
individual over long periods of time are those whose objects are, for 
him, relatively inclusive and relatively central. Attitudes toward less in 
clusive objects are unlikely 


to "govern" any very wide range of behavior; 
relatively remote 


objects—those about which the individual has stored 
little information—are obviously rather unimportant for him. 

Once we have completed our consideration of individual attitudes 
and have moved to the level of interaction between individuals (Part 
Two), we shall put increasing emphasis on attitudes toward objects that 
are inclusive and central, Furthermore, we sh stress 
on the interpersonal attitudes of attraction and aversion, since human 
interaction involves an individual with another social object. For the 
present, however, we shall keep the total range of potential attitude 
objects in mind, even those that are not central, inclusive, or social. We 
shall do so in part because the dynamics of attitudes can bà more clearly 


understood in this way. It is true as well, however, that less inclusiv® 


and less central attitude objects also affect interaction and are affecte 
by it. 


all place increasing 


The communication between persons that is the stuff of human in- 
teraction may be oriented to social objects, but need not be. It may have 
to do with attitude objects that are quite inclusive and central for poth 
parties. On the other hand, it need not. Indeed, we have suggested a 
the opening chapter that communication tends to occur when two per- 


sons hold (or suspect they hold) different amounts or kinds of infor 


mation about an object. And we have now seen that the amount © 


: ; E ah its 
information a person holds about an object has something to do with it 
inclusiveness and centrality as the Core of an attitude. 
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ATTITUDES AND OVERT BEHAVIOR 


account of what attitudes are in a rather 
attitude in its natural context of the 
functioning individual for a more detailed consideration of what attitudes 
may be said to do. Since we have taken the position that attitudes, as 
Stored dispositions, are central to individual psychological organization, 
this necessarily implies that attitudes affect not only overt behavior but 
the full gamut of internal psychological processes (perception, learning, 
and so on) as well. Nevertheless, we naturally consider overt behavior 
as the end product of these processes, and hence it is the “proof of the 
pudding.” 
At the beginning of the chapter we suggested that there are many 
instances in which people can be observed behaving in ways that seem 
Contrary to their attitudes. Merton’s “unprejudiced discriminator and 
prejudiced nondiscriminator" are merely instances from the area of 
ethnic relations. We do not have to search far for good illustrations in 
other areas as well. It is not unusual in studies of voting behavior, for 
example, to encounter the housewife who is loud in praise of the Repub- 
ican party and indicates nothing but contempt for the Democratic 
Party, yet who announces later in the interview that she intends to vote 
straight Democratic ticket. (The two political parties can of course 
€ reversed in this illustration.) . 

s are less perplexing than may 


These attitude-behavior contradiction | 
Appear, and the attitude concept itself is useful in untangling them. 


lowever, we must refine our understanding of behavior before this is 
Clear, Broadly speaking, we would not expect any simple and perfect 
Correspondence between an attitude and a relevant behavior because 
l) behavior is a product not only of attitudes but of the immediate 


Situati c i levant to a situation are often 
uation as well; and (2) attitudes releva j 


Multiple, 


Now that we have taken 
formal sense, let us replace the 


IOR AS A FUNCTION OF ATTITUDES AND SITUATION. 
avior is a result of variations in the im- 
e individual fnds himself at different 


times, There is nothing surprising in this fact, of course, and we would 
* sadly maladjusted if our behavior had some total momentum of its 
9wn that imd the ongoing realities of the developing situations in 


Which the behavior was occurring On the other hand, it is clear that 
/ n RUE ive only to the direct stimuli of the im- 


Uman b à * 

chavior is not respons , inti 
Mediate situation. Place a number of people in the same situation, and 
You are very apt to find a fair amoun 


VARIATIONS IN BEHAV! 

m good deal of variation in beh 
edia n 2 

ediate situations in which th 


t of variation in their behaviors 
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This is least true where the “situation” involves a very limited ae 
lus, and where the possible responses to be observed are very -— 
as well, and most true as the situation becomes more complex, anc shite 
response possibilities multiply. If you display a black card and a es n 
one to a number of individuals, asking them to judge which is b zd 
you should not find much variation in response. The reactions of e) 
subjects to the broader situation (that is, to you and your "experiment /, 
however, may be quite varied indeed. be ii 

Although behavior is strongly shaped by the character of MEI sims 
mediate situation, then, people differ in what they bring to the situa : 
and hence, within limits set by the situation, in how they respond to v 
A very important part of what the individual “brings to the situatio A 
can be summarized, of course, in terms of the stored 1 
are calling attitudes. Thus behavior is jointly determined by indivi - 
attitudes on the one hand and by the (perceived) situation on the other 


N ; ; to 
To say that attitudes help determine behavior in the situation is not 
say that attitudes are "original causes" o 


represent intervening conditions that h adi 
by the sum of past situations through which the individual has move 
These relationships are conveniently summed up in Figure 3.6. ee 
Such a diagram is not very enlightening as to types or weighting 
of attitudes, situations, and behaviors, and one of our first pur 
Specify more precisely how past ert 
5, the relative weightings of current 4 5 
and the current situation in the determination of behavior un 


Sa hey 
f behavior in any sense. el 
ave themselves been determi! 


beyond this point will be to 


cumulate to current attitude: 
tudes 


c a 
ek s a 
Vhen observed behavior seem 


é gering the 
ividual, it is worth considering 


S's “experience” 
(sum of past situations 


current 
attitudes 


a,b,c e. n) 


Current 
situation 
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tually contradicts his most relevant attitudes, then these situational 
factors must be particularly powerful, for they are deflecting behavior 
uphill against the dispositions brought to the situation that seem most 
relevant, P ; ; 

Such is the case with some of the instances of attitude-behavior 
; i l The unprejudiced restaurateur who 
discrepancy we have introduced. $ i 
b ed 3 ' quite truly have no negative racial 
Iscriminates against Negroes may q ) : 

f eli b Me himselF in a situation in which he feels he wil] lose 
celings s hi as SEN 
mne aei piss of his white clientele the more uiid he serves, 
He is —— rejudiced, but he perceives that some of the pore morcm 
to his livelihood ens prejudiced. Similarly, the „ um ns 
housewife who takes for granted that she will vote ae a vé 
invariably turns out to have a husband who is s ae 5 ba 
who insists that she not cancel out 1 xp eee us ers mr. 

5 " "lack the coura 

find it distressing that such people ack tuc 55 i 
tiong" Leoni the social psychologist with fascinating insights into 

» they provide í 185 
the dynamics of complex social Ld ATTITUDES. There is a slightly 

* FN > : 

BEE AS A FUNCTION OF ? ; of “di ancy” that is par- 
. vers of looking at these instances E d Eo iue 85 
ticularly fruitful. It springs from the ud dub into play a number of 
object or situation to which we 5 behavior is a resultant 
attitudes " once. Once the situation is ders 

8 ` attitudes. d 
of the tota] configuration of — iege good example of behavior, as 
É vid a : rticu- 

Research Illustration hea ag a political context. For this particu 
attitudes, in i-r toward both the candidate 
a 


ination of voting choice. 
ti is political party contribute to thig emer pa please her husband 
Deor where the housewife page: ye we factor (her husband) 
te i hoice 
x piian vieis, taR he behavior cho: 
werld be den Md ae occur to us as relevant to t 


t crucial. 
Ner ly relevant bu f 
ife’s poi f view it is not only sur os die 
et from the housewife's point o e relevant, 


or 

urthermore, this "factor," like those that un the individual (house- 

elect on the situation because of dispositio ords, if we represent the 
rile) brings to the voting choice. In other eren or by a pair s 
Ousewife not by a single attitude (party pe by a larger system o 

attitudes (party and candidate — pm sband) then we can — 
attitudes (including attitudes toward her ES sting to understand i. 
lat we shall gain considerable power in mecum fad the pee 

Complex reactions to complex situations. Cha ke it unnecessary to take 
^S a System of attitudes does not of course * important influence on 
the Situation into account: the situation has oat in producing 1 
e way in which different attitudes are ha ation and attitudes. But 

SPonse. Behavior is still a joint product of situ 


pan S cui lural. 
We are willing to make “attitudes” quite p 


resultant of multiple i 
ar case, it is not surprising tha 
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Research Illustration 3.3 


Campbell and his associates (1960) have reported on survey studies 
of national samples of American adults, conducted at the time of the 
1952 and 1956 presidential elections, that illustrate well the influence 
of multiple attitudes on behavioral choices. From reactions of the 
respondents to the two parties and the competing presidential candi- 
dates, measurements of a system of six partisan attitudes were COn- 
structed. One of these, the attitude toward the Republican candidate 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, showed that he enjoyed a very marked per- 
sonal popularity. Indeed, only a small proportion of the population felt 
negatively toward him, and if voting decisions had been based on the 
attitude toward Eisenhower alone, he would have won both elections 
by an unprecedented landslide, with two thirds to three quarters o 
the popular vote. : 
However, the actual decision situation was a complex one mum 
ing numerous components beyond Eisenhower himself. Some peop’ 
who felt favorably toward Eisenhower felt even more favorably towarc 
his opponent, Adlai Stevenson, and hence voted for him rather 3 
for Eisenhower. Even among the people who considered Eisenhower 
to be a more desirable candidate than Stevenson, substantial iod wen 
voted for Stevenson nonetheless. Most of these people had relative r 
strong favorable attitudes toward the Democratic party and negative 
attitudes toward the Republicans. Hence they were willing 55 jets 
Democratic despite the fact that they were not enchanted with t? 
Democratic candidate. Ne 
In general, the data from the study clearly showed that en 
ultimate behavior of the voters was better understood as a resultan 
of multiple attitudes than it was if prediction was based on one of 115 
attitudes alone. One way of measuring this predictive capacity wou! 
be in terms of a correlation between the predicting variables and m 
outcome. Or we could compare the proportion of individuals who were 
classified correctly as to expected voting behavior with a postelection 
report of their actual vote, on the basis of their prior attitudina 
configurations. Whichever statistical criterion was used, each of the 
six partisan attitudes (attitude toward Eisenhower, attitude towar 


Stevenson, attitude toward the Democratic party, attitude toward the 


Republican party, and party evaluations in terms of domestic an 


FEE. à ictive 
foreign issues) made some independent contribution to predictiv 


accuracy, and the set of six predicted the ultimate vote much more 
effectively than any one taken alone: 


Proportion 


Correlation of of voters 
7275 predictor(s) incorrectly 
Where prediction was from: with vote classified 
Attitude toward Eisenhower only 0.52 25% 
All six partisan attitude: 


s 0.71 14% 
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Perhaps the most notable assessment of predictive capacity from 
this study, however, is one that pitted the investigators against the 
foresee his likely behavior. At the same 
asurements were gathered before the 
asked to indicate how they intended 
to vote in the upcoming election, and these data amounted to the 
individual's prediction as to his own behavior. The statistical analysis 


of the six attitudes assigned correct actual votes to a larger proportion 
of voters than were able to predict their own votes correctly. 


respondent's own ability to 
time as the initial attitude me 
election, the respondents were 


veral objections to the argument 


7 
You would have a right to enter se 
res her party preferences to 


oe First, if our housewife igno 
15 = G her husband, of what use is it to know that she has them? There 
oe than one answer. The first, perhaps, is a matter of tidiness. It 
Ei l be rather haphazard to “explain one person’s behavior in a given 
E e in terms of one type of attitude (party preference ) while 
aning another person’s response by a totally different type of atti- 
ay ( feelings toward spouse). Both people have both types of attitudes, 
should be represented in this way. What is to be explained is why 

iy whereas another person 


One pers ; j A 
wei person weights these attitudes in one w 

‘eights them in another. In many cases (although not always) such 
d when the degrees of the various atti- 


unt: when two attitudes are 
Id tend to produce different 


i are clearly explained 
equal] n the system are taken into acco 
respi y relevant in a situation and yet wow, 3 10 5 
nses, a stronger attitude “carries the day” over a weaker one. 

ü It is particularly useful to know the total system of attitudes even 
lOugh some are “overruled” ation, for situations are 
ponstantly changing, and we are in ange trends in be- 
Ea Thus, among all white restaurateurs who have felt a certain 
* pe of economic threat if they serve Negroes, it may still be important 
iio oN which are personally prejudiced as well and which are e: uo 
7 all have refused to serve Negroes prior to the passage of laws 
Sen such discrimination. Following such lesion, WE would 
ope: the threatened but unprejudiced restaurateurs to be more likely 
velcome, or less likely to try to get around the law, than those both 


th dts 
eatened economically and personally prejudiced. f 
You might well object also to the freedom we have displayed in 


thes M 
se f “ » " ; 
© pages in introducing other factors" (for example, the housewife's 


in a given situ 
terested in long-r 


e to deal in terms 
losing sight of the person as a 
ther things equal" (including the 

attitude toward the single 
an is some other person less 


quently a matter of convenienc 


we are not 
g that "o 


a F 
9 d si descriptive purposes, it is fre 
„stem zn attitude. When we do so, ¥ 
Character G; rudes but rather are saying ative 
Object is of other attitudes), a person with a pos th 
Positive] more disposed to behave ina particular way 
*ly disposed. 
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attitude toward her husband) to account for behaviors that contradict 
the most obvious attitudes (party preference). Clearly, with such free- 
dom of explanation after the fact we can find some reason for any 
behavior. 

You would be entirely correct that the final test of our scientific 
understanding of behavior is its capacity to predict in advance, rather 
than its agility in post hoc explanation, although it is also true that W° 
accumulate knowledge primarily by analysis of failures to predict accu- 
rately. In expressing surprise at the Republican housewife's voting 
Democratic we are using an expository device; to 


r ; actually our capacity e 
predict such phenomena before the fact is more advanced than our 
description may have suggested up to this point. 


Sufficient knowledge has accumulated regarding some types of social 
behavior that in a growing number of instances it is possible to predict 
relatively complex individual behavior even better than the individu? 
himself can predict how he will behave! Furthermore, such instance? 
occur not only in laboratory situations, t held 
constant and the critical aspects of the ated 
in ways the subject could not 
life” situations that are permi 


where many factors can be 
situation are being manipul 
be expected to foresee, but also in “yon” 
E tted to run their natural course. Resear? 
Illustration 3.3 has already provided us with one example of such pre 
diction. In quite a different setting, Newcomb (1961) has studied the 
attitudes brought to a dor mitory situation by a set of students who WCI? 
just meeting each other for the first time (see Research Illustration 6.2) 
Here it was expected that friendship would develop along lines of am 

al similarity, and analyses of such similarity did yield excellen 
predictions of the fina] stable friendship cliques that were observed 
evolve many weeks later, after the students had become acquainted with 
one another and had tried and rejected some other tentative friendshiP 
patterns. In this instance the investigator was able to foresee the inter- 
personal preferences that would emerge on the basis of materials 00 
lected before the students had even started the “search” processes that 
would lead to friendship. Thus predictions of behavior based on a know à 
edge of the individual as a System of attitudes and of certain regularities 
in the development of complex social situations (a presidential cam 
paign, a process of friendship formation ) have attained a fair degree ? 
Power, carrying well beyond haphazard “hindsight.” 

Although our understanding of complex behavior is improved hy 
taking a number of relevant and related attitudes into account at once, 
we should not overlook the fact that in most cases prediction can far 


: : into 
ing one highly relevant attitude a 
t that attitude elements that have som 
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x idi ie 3.3, it was important to recognize that not all people 
resa qnie the Democratic party preferred the. Democratic candi- 
nde 3 election as well. However, these more or less incon- 
attitudes is Gi s of attitudes turn out to be exceptions. For most people, 
aF e» t a d a party's candidates will be of the same sign as attitudes 
that 5 party itself, This fairly high probability of consistency means 
brit: 5 avs bis a to p rei ah go “4 candidate attitude 
ad we re eating some Ta cations even wii 5 
FX ee jake rath: go b ithout measurement 
ant attitudinal elements. 

i5 1 examine this pressure toward consistency in greater detail 
tene ese chapters. For now, we may simply observe that con- 
vis de hes SN attitudes and decisions to behave in this way or that 
Bs bibas "E as one special case of psychological consistency. And just 
i Re tends to follow the directions that attitudes would lead us 
ia set we shall see that in the exceptional instances where there are 

pancies between the two, either may change to restore consistency. 


INFLUENCE OF ATTITUDES ON OTHER 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 


dis now we have been concerned with the way in which de- 
Behavior pout overt behavior are shaped by the individual's attitudes. 
action rp this sense is the end product or — of a complex inter- 
Point į 9 psychological processes. On the input side at any given 
the aia time we have the information that the individual extracts from 
ion: ition in which he is taking part. There is a voluminous literature 
ein 16 tha under certain conditions, the portions of potential informa- 
ee a by the situation that actually come to be stored away or 
he me by the individual can be vitally affected by the attitudes that 

ngs to the situation, just as it is affected by motive states 


(Chapter 2). 
clea: The conditions under which suc 
this Test are twofold. Attitudes are more 
input” in the degree that 
= relevant attitudes are strong; and 
he incoming information is incomp 


to the evaluative dimension at stake. 
e individual notices, how he evaluates 


kely to remember from the situation 
1] more likely to be influenced by 


h effects of existing attitudes are 
likely to play a role in shaping 


lete or ambiguous with respect 


Und 
e x 
What ` such circumstances, what th 
: 3 i H f 
Over lo noticed, and what he is li 
existi Onger periods of time are 2 
Ing attitudes. 
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Attitudes and Perception 


Of many studies that could be cited to demonstrate these basic 
principles, we shall choose a few that highlight slightly different aspects 
of attitude influence on perceptual processes. Thus, for example, Hastorf 
and Cantril (1954) report a study of student perceptions during the 
viewing of a movie that had been taken of a football game between 
Dartmouth and Princeton. Following the game, cach school had accused 
the other of deliberately being too rough. The movie was shown to @ 
sample of students at each of the two colleges. Princeton students saw 
twice as many infractions of the rules by Dartmouth players as did 
Dartmouth students. i 

In such an instance, one can be sure that the attitudes held by the 
two student bodies toward their own college and the rival college were 
relatively strong. In the course of play, some actions would stand out as 
relatively unambiguous infractions of the rules. Other actions would lie 
in a more questionable zone: Perhaps a camera shot from another angle 
would have provided more complete information about the legality of the 


action. In this zone of incomplete information, Princeton students tende 
to “see” Dartmouth infractions, Whereas Dartmouth students did not. 

Where the football movie is concerned, the visual stimuli were 
highly complex and were rapidly changing. 15 M bel "ai both per- 
ceptual selection and biases in the decoding of naffesd actions (as legal 
or illegal) were involved. In other cases, the information provided by 
the experiment has been simpler, and hence failure to notice some 
part of the stimulus object has been less likely as a source of bias in 
perception. s 

In a format used by countless studies the subject is asked to judge 
the personality Characteristics of People represented poen photo- 
graphs that can be examined at some length ^ 1 found that 
actual facial features and expre aiz ate that 


ssions make relatively little difference 
in such judgments if the subject can ne AU Mm E in 
the photograph into some class of social object im hà Hessen cog- 
nizes, and toward which he has formed some seats impression in 
the past. Thus anti-Negro subjects typically stellas aedes dr traits 
to photographs of Negroes that are systematicall . — negative than 
those attributed to photographs of white peo Ji pic the effect is the 
more marked the more strongly anti. Negro the iud re is 
In an interesting variation en Si A Fam Tah and Katz 
(1956) presented white subjects with white and Negro photographs: 


where the Negro photograg] à 
: aphs had b 7 resent 4 
range from individuals 3 een carefully chosen to repr 


i ance. Ali ery Negroid in appearance to very Caucasian 
T BPDERE j ough the usual differences were obtained in rating 
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the personality characteristics of Negroes and whites, there were no dif- 
Negroes who were more or less-Negroid. 
"degree of Negroeness," it seemed that 
nted into two simple 
zard these classes 


sig in ratings given 
i objective differences in 
se subjects typically coded the persons represe 
classes (Negro and white), with prior attitudes tow 
playing à major part in estimates of personality. 
The tricks of perception illustrated here create major problems in 


the c P : i y 
he conduct of some kinds of research in social psychology, since the 
ents about social events 


Capacity of observers to make objective judgm 
and objects under study can be affected by strong prior attitudes. Thus, 
or example, content analysis (a form of decoding written materials 
that is quite explicit, with ‘the analyst required to scan verbal materials 
on certain types of references that must then be located in predeter- 
mined categories) is commonly recognized to be subject to “coder bias, 
unless sufficient precautions are taken. A strongly Democratic coder, 
analyzing the same body of political material that a strongly Republican 
Coder analyzes, is more likely than the other to “find” references favor- 
able to the Bender and to see in highly ambiguous references some 
Pro-Democratic undertones that affect the category to which such refer- 
paces may be z signed. Obviously, good research is possible only if such 
uman tendencies can be kept in check. - : : 
We should not lose sight of the fact that individual differences in 
Perceptions of the same objects become fewer as the information pre- 
Sented becomes less ambiguous with regard to whatever evaluation 


dimensions (football infractions, personality traits) are at issue. In most 
an note that the ambiguity in the stimulus in- 


theless, social objects, states, OT events 
use strong attitudes) are often highly 
ary judgmental dimensions, 
otives and intentions of 


— iri aate 5 
Whigh a. is rather high. None 
ambi 1 we have said tend to aro 

1Buous with respect to many custom 
Particularly those involving the underlying m 


Pers. 
Persons and groups. 


Attitudes and Learning 
al manages to see, and how he interprets or 


he does absorb are both influenced by 
] question is whether parallel influences 
learning and retention of information 
ver time Specifically, if a person sees what he finds congenial to see 
Biven his cam attitudes); does he also remember what he finds con- 
Benial to * ber and forget what he does not find congenial to 
remember? a ix: a large number of experiments have been ad- 
Tesseq fo this ames i. As Research Illustration 3.4 suggests, they show 


fone what an individu 
existi es the information that | 
Can a attitudes, another logica 

€ detected for success in 
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Research Illustration 3.4 


Levine and Murphy (1943) selected groups of five pro-Communist 
and five anti-Communist college students to participate in an experi- 
ment involving the learning of controversial material. The capacity of 
the two groups to learn prose materials under the experimental condi- 
tions was first tested on a neutral prose passage and was found to be 
essentially the same. Then two other prose passages, one sharply 
anti-Communist and the other moderately pro-Communist, were pro 
sented for rapid reading. Fifteen minutes after such a reading, subjects 
were asked to reproduce the paragraph they had read as accurately 
as they could. Similar tests of recall were given again after fresh 


The pro-Soviet Union selection: 
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] . Com- 
Learning and forgetting curves for “correct” responses for pro- Co 


munist and anti-Communist groups on two opposing selections 
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at weekly intervals over a four-week “learning period.” 
were then dropped, and the subjects were 
ekly intervals for a five-week “forgetting 


readings 
Repetitions of the reading 
tested again on recall at we 


period.” 
To score the accuracy of recall, materials in the original para- 


graphs were divided into “idea groups“ and the reproduced 
paragraphs were rated according to the number of ideas that were 
recaptured with reasonable accuracy. A graphing of the average scores 
within each of the test groups for the two types of material over the 
learning and forgetting periods appears in the accompanying figure. 

Although not all of the test comparisons between the groups 
showed statistically significant differences, the results in general seemed 
to confirm expectations. The subjects tended to learn the passage 
congenial to their prior views more rapidly, and forgot it less rapidly, 


than did subjects for whom the passage was uncongenial. 


tha 
t although reversals can be obtained under unusual conditions, this 


indeed the typical effect. 
* * * 


nning through all of these 


nformation input processes. 
tential attitude objects 


r negative. The information pack- 


mmon thread ru 


and the various i 
relevant to po 


is is clearly a co 
mace regarding attitudes 
ain types of new information 


ems valence implications, positive o 
obvi in an act of “deliberate” roughing by a Dartmouth player holds an 
n 1 negative valence implication for some more generalized object 
as ch as the Dartmouth team, the college) of which the player is seen 
45 a part, The likelihood that this or any other information with valence 


se Dlications will succeed in passing through the various perceptual 
is eens and will survive in memory storage for any substantial period 
precuenced by the relationship between the valence implied and the 

“existing attitude of the individual, also represented as a valence. In 
"i Case (and contrary to the electrical analogy), like valences attract, 
© tnlike valences repel. We are less likely to absorb information with 
lence implications that fail to support our prior attitudes. . 
of he end product of these trends is, of course, that if a collection 
thecovle experiences the same flow of situations over à period of time, 
5 shape of their perceived worlds, in the degree to which it has 
volved in the ti eriod, will show characteristic differences. These 
h erences will be predictable in some degree from differences in atti- 

es held at the beginning of the common experience. 

ndeed, it can well be hypothesized that when incoming informa- 
n is perceived to be supportive of the individual's prior attitude, the 
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experience itself is likely to have some reinforcing or wa por 
effect on the degree of the individual's attitude. This state 1 3 DN 
becomes somewhat ironic in those situations of ambiguous in E “a 
where two antagonists can come away feeling equally . Pa 
opposite directions. The review of the e e theif 
doubtedly “proved” to many partisan viewers of both camps 5 Jad 
righteous indignation at the other school had been fully ie oni n) 
thereby strengthened their negative feelings about the other 5 ie 
This, of course, despite the fact that the two groups of students 
receiving identical objective information through the movie. 1 
Since attitudes as stored dispositions have effects not only A n 
key "output" side (overt behavior) but also on the various ipn i ah 
esses as well, we can see more clearly why it is useful to 7 5 indi- 
attitudes as focal points of the Psychological organization of the ihe 
vidual. Indeed, when we say that attitudes influence behavior m Ent 
overt sense) there is no reason why we should not include ne dam 
ceptual processes, learning, and dynamic aspects of memory as 
iors" also. — 
If this seems strange, consider for a moment one of the N 
sistent and reliable findings of research in mass communications. ob 
arguments are presented through the mass media favoring one side 


7 3 (ng sup” 
Current controversy, a person already convinced of the side being 
ported is more likely to tune in on ( 


Whereas a person convinced of the o 
the radio off (or skip the article 


candidate of the op 
behavior.” So are th 


"n p con- 
of subscriptions to al magazines in one home and 


iors 
nother. Yet all of these overt 1 
than special cases of perceptual se ent 
fluence of attitudes upon pat 
distinguish from the influence on ind 
"behavior" In such a sense, the bot 
Xplicit (or overt) behavior becomes ra 


is generally thought of as 
line between implicit and e 
inconsequential. 


OVERVIEW 


; f 
3 i ng O 
Our goal in this chapter has been to expand our understanding 


- 4 tota 
what attitudes are and what they can be seen as doing in the 
psychological organization of the individual over time. 


Ms key 
By way of indicating what attitudes are, we have limited the 
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ee vencer of the attitudes to the direction and the degree of 
Bel quais with a specified object. We have also singled out a 
trality Jae adus of attitude objects, such as their inclusiveness, cen- 
altitude 5 atus as social objects. At the same time, we have seen that 
1 pue rather far-reaching effects, both on the "output" side in 
nn i ior and on the input side where the acquisition of informa- 
Sr iA quani Oft-cited instances in which the attitude-behavior 
Hina 3c i seems weak or even contradicted must generally be under- 
Swiss erms of the facts that (1) behavior is a joint kunction of the 
(2) sit and of the attitudes the individual brings to the situation; and 
dum uations of any complexity render a number of attitudes relevant 

same time, so that once the situation 1s specified, behavior is 


some res T 
e resultant of several relevant attitudes at once. 
ns concerning information input which, if 


is that ) rather odd logical implications. The first 
ms 5 Seas information is incomplete, the individual tends to carry 
ate. ig the situation “new” information that supports his preexisting 
Bess Second, such successful input of supportive information in- 
Hine the degree of his attitude in the same direction. Put together, 
figa propositions would seem to suggest that once attitudes are even 
1 formed—once there has been any movement from the zero point 
be even inevitable spiral of “self-strengthening occurs. We would 
8 77 eal a mild reading of these propositions: that is, attitudes once 
to 57 are likely to endure. On the other hand, we would hardly want 
Rast the strengthening of attitudes in a single direction as an irre- 
vido, le process. This we know from experience 15 untrue. An indi- 
a ual’s attitudes do change directi d sometimes dramatically. We 
ust now consider under what con 


- There are two propositior 
Xtaposed, may seem to have 


on, an 
ditions this is so. 


CHAPTER 4 


Attitude Change 


A GREAT DEAL OF THE HUMAN ACTIVITY DIRECTED TOWARD OTHER om 
rather than toward "things," presupposes in one way or another tha 
people can be induced to “change their minds.” The clergyman seeking 
converts, the salesman seeking new customers, the government officia 
seeking to win support for his policies, or even the husband arguing 
with his wife are but some of the more striking examples of peop 
endeavoring to change attitudes of others. ini fe 

One real-life setting in which attitude change has special sig? 5 
cance is that in which politicians and parties compete for the affection” 
of voters. In this setting, many studies of attitude change have sug 
gested that not only are occasional people “converted” from beliefs in 
one party to beliefs in the other, but that certain types of people pa 
to show a more general tendency toward "changeability" in their po : a 
ical beliefs. Although party loyalties are rather stable for most peop e 
most of the time, some voters show a pronounced tendency tO e$ 
from party to party over a Sequence of elections; they are also ker 
to be the people who vacillate back and forth in their voting intentio? 
from one side to the other during a campaign. 

If these changeable people were all political “independents,” nei 
might not strike us as surprising, They would simply fall near the ce? : 
of a scale of attitudes toward the two parties, and would hence co. 
the dividing line from one party to the other without much change Í 
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affect, But many of them express rather strong affect toward one of the 
parties at one time, and then are as strongly against it on another 
their vacillation is not a product of neutral 
seem more susceptible to change in atti- 
to vote more regularly for a given 
intention during the campaign, 


Occasion. In other words, 
affect: rather they simply 
tudes than other people who tend 
party, show little vacillation in vote 
and the like. 

There are several ways of measuring the changeability in partisan 


attitudes that voters manifest during a campaign. If we consider at the 
same time the volume of political information to which voters have ex- 
posed themselves during the same campaign, we tend to find the type 
t igure 4.1. The form of this curve, which may 
strike you as surprising, reflects a number of processes at once, and all 
these processes will figure in our discussion of attitude change. None- 
theless, perhaps you can figure out in advance why this function behaves 
as it does. 
] We often come to understand things b 
tions under which they change. Attitudes 
What we have already said about attitudes 
aid language we have chosen because of w 
attitudes through the study of their change. 
In this chapter we propose to examine 


OF relationship shown in F 


est by observing the condi- 
are no exception. Much of 
has been cast in the form 
hat has been learned about 


some of the basic principles 
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Exposure to new information during the campaign 


] relationship between exposure to cur- 


FIGURE 4.1. Hypothetica 
i 11 tion and attitude change 


rent political informa 
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of attitude change. There are a number of directions that might be fol- 
lowed. We can consider the likelihood of attitude change as a function 
of the affect invested in the object; or as a function of the type of object 
toward which attitudes have been formed (more or less inclusive, more 
or less central, for example); or we can hold these properties constant 
and consider other conditions under which attitudes of similar affect, 
held toward similar objects, are more or less likely to undergo change: 
We shall follow all these paths, and yet try to arrive at a coherent 
picture of what we have learned about attitudes in the process. 


THE PRIMARY CONDITIONS FOR ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Attitude change depends very generally on the receipt of naw W 
formation that in some way or another is relevant to the attitude oÞje® 
from the point of view of the attitude holder. In some interesting cee 
cases that we shall consider much later in the chapter, the relevance’ 
may be quite indirect. Typically, however, the new information hes 
to do in a direct and obvious way with the properties of the attituC* 
object. The revelation that the undistinguished-looking gentleman 3 
the wrinkled blue serge suit is the prominent author of a series of ae 
you have admired represents a piece of new information that drastically 
changes the cognitive content of the gentleman as an object jn your 
eyes, and is likely to change your attitude toward him as well. t 
" Most of what we see about us as attitude change is initiated pn 
i 8 change in affect toward a particular object property» bar th 
new information (with its own preexisting valence implications or á 
individual) that adds or subtracts some im i arty from x 
soanen die 5 ' portant property © em- 
^ gn 1 object. That is, the gentleman in the serge suit initiall 
(2) hi SD. negatively signed properties: (1) he lacks distinction: 

is suit is wrinkled. When attitude change occurs in this case, 


does not occur b oper 
: ecause of any gross shift in feeli d these pee 
ties in themselves. Y8 shift in feeling towar m 


nd 


Instead, another at subjective 
: > property of great sub) been 
portance and with a strong positive valence (“admired author”) has b 


introduced. The cogniti affecti" 
gnitive cont je anges, and a 
change follows. ent di the object changes 


As Asch (1940) once observed, then, it is worth distinguish” 
change in the object of judgment” ‘from change in the "judgment iy 
the object,” for this distinction helps us pin down how attitudes — 
change. Of course a “change in the object of judgment” that carries “de 
it a change in affect toward the object is a legitimate case of a B 
change, since attitudes have to do with the affect associated with spe 
objects, including complex ones. Your attitude toward the gente 
as an object has indeed undergone genuine change. 
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„„ coi quen ae i 1 5 upon new information is, 
Dinde ioa à esson to be drawn from Figure 4.l. The general 
shall mee cu: account for the total curve, and for the moment we 
ingly diuisa ^ in as to why change does not become increas- 
P EN thp volume of information input increases. But it does 

portion of the curve at the far left. The likelihood of 
n the individual is receiving some flow of 
campaign. When he stands 
left of figure), however, the 


Thee 
his same dependence of 


weis change is higher whe 
otsides Pau about politics during the 
Dróbabil; * ow of information (extreme 

ility of changes falls abruptly to zero. His attitudes are then 


perfectly. st 
tly stable, and the behavior that flows from these attitudes (in 
same direction as in the past. 


this 

s case à : " 
ase, voting choice) proceeds in the 
attitude revision or to deflect 


There s 

— = new information to prompt 
= nto new channels. 
in Sigue pes clear that affective change normally follows change 
Sich 4 thing bea the object, it is worth asking whether there is 
tion, and = as a ae change occurring independently of new informa- 
Cognitive c so, whether such change in affect would lead to change in 
denos that E of the object. Research Illustration 41 provides evi- 
ment does e i change does indeed occur. Of course, Rosenberg s experi- 
affect mdi 5 the generalization that in real life a change in 
tent. The j y allows, rather than precedes, a change in cognitive con- 
thaw most yo was an entirely unusual event. But the study does 
content: bs rd the close. interdependence of affect and cognitive 
This niei a in either is likely to have effects on the other. 

tis toos ependence is a prime fact in the study of attitude change. 
if your an in part because objects present multiple properties, and 
Cognition "s toward the general object changes because of some new 
properties a you may come to feel differently about some of its other 
which 3 Thus after discovering that the wrinkled serge suit 
author, oem rst looked at with disdain) was inhabited by an admired 
Serge on ena thereafter react a little less negatively to wrinkled 
. Thus new information can touch off a chain reaction of 


affecti 
ive e ; s : A 
changes involving associated objects. 


Cha 
ange $ 
ges in the Perceived Properties of an Object 


udes toward an object can change 
are two special 


itself actually 
ject has been 


W. tan a on case. then, our attit 
Cases of gu point of view, the object changes. There 
las changed object change. It may be that the object 
revised, etg or merely that our information about the ob 
. ditas. no real change in the object. . 
™ which t OBJECT ‘CHANGE: The more obvious case, of course, is that 
he object actually undergoes some change in its properties, 

f the more 


and 
we i 
receive : x 
ceive the information about the change. One 9 
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Research Illustration 4.1 


Rosenberg (1960) conducted an interesting attempt to change affect 
toward an object without changing its cognitive content first. This was 
naturally quite difficult, and he succeeded in the enterprise only by 
the use of hypnotic suggestion. He first ascertained the attitudes of his 
subjects toward particular social objects (Negroes moving into white 
neighborhoods, foreign aid, federal medical insurance, and the like 

along with some important aspects of the cognitive content these 
objects had for them. Then he hypnotized the subjects and told them 
that after their hypnosis they would have a different affective reaction 
to the attitude object. Thus a subject who felt negatively toware 
Negroes moving into white neighborhoods would be told, When you 
awake you will be very much in favor of Negroes moving into white 
neighborhoods. The mere idea of Negroes moving into white neigh⸗ 
borhoods will give you a happy, exhilarated feeling. Although yeu 


will not remember this suggestion having been made, it will ais : 
" th 


OR Ld : n 
signal to remember is given will you remember . . . and only the 


will your feelings revert to normal." By such means, affect toward bs 
objects were changed without the injection of any new cognitive 
content. É 
In the next few days, after release from the hypnotic trance but 
not from the posthypnotic suggestion, the cognitive content O the 
attitude objects was reexamined. Changes in the cognitive content pe 
were appropriate to the new affect had indeed occurred. Thess 
subject favoring federal medical insurance before hypnosis. becau* 
he saw it as a means of permitting democratic decisions about medic? 
"rb by the people affected, could see no connection between 
es after his hypnosis. Or a subject favoring foreign aid er 
nos on the grounds that it aided economic development in form" 
colonies would believe after hypnosis that such a boost would P to 
short-range matter, and that the long-range effects of aid would be d 
Heat the crucial development of self-reliance in the underdeve op? 
nations. A scoring procedure developed to measure the amount 
cognitive change showed a median change score of 167 for the exper 


before 


" H ed 

mental group, with a median of only 21 for a control group submit 

to all of the experimental procedures save the hypnotic suggest e 
hav’ 


The probability that the observed difference in scores could 
occurred by chance was less than .01. re 
At the conclusion of the experiment, of course, the subjects war 


released from the hypnotic suggestion and the experiment was 
plained. 


" s 
— ae bees: examples of actual change in object properties be 
to do with the rapid industrialization of Russia. Until 1950 the prev ae 
assumptions about Russia dated from an earlier period. Russians wer 
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Tegarded as an illiterate people without mechanical know-how. During 
World War II there were many anecdotes about their inability to use 
the mechanical equipment we had sent them to help repel the German 
Invasion, In 1948, reports that Russia was working on the atomic bomb 
Were received with tolerant amusement and the American public was 
assured that it would take at least eight years before they could 
Possibly succeed. 
In the fall of 1949 President Truman announced that Russia had 
Succeeded in exploding an atomic bomb. The new information was less 
effective in changing assumptions about the backwardness of Russian 
technology than it might have been, since it could be claimed that 
Ussia succeeded only because she had stolen "the secret" of the bomb 
from the United States. Another important perceived property of the 
Ussian government was that it had an efficient world-wide intelligence 
System, The event seemed to underscore this belief. The subsequent 
tightening up of penalties for subversion, the renewed interest in loyalty 
oaths, and the congressional investigations of leaks in our security system 
Were view that if Russia had solved the problem 
ecess must have been due to our own, 
Scientists who suggested that 
bomb herself had little impact 
ing the source 


8 All consequences of the 
iom bomb so quickly, her su 
Clency in protecting our secrets. 
fat was quite capable of making the 
oF 4 attitudes, since they were already 
Some of the leaks in vital information. : 

l News about the Russian launching of Sputnik I in October 1957 
*ft no doubt about the reality of rapid advances in Russian scientific 
nowledge and technical skill. 1t could no longer be claimed that Russia 
Nad achieved her success by stealing secrets from us since we had not 
Yet achieved this capability ourselves. The new information definitively 
Tévised our estimate of certain critical properties of Russia as an object, 
and many abru 15 attitude changes occurred. Complacency with our 
Scientific and talos development gave place to alarm. The national 


Administration and the Defense Department became the objects of con- 
e part of citizens, journalists, and members 


rj Congress. Our educational system came under attack as less rigorous 
nan that of the Russians, and invidious comparisons were drawn be- 
Ween the number of engineers We Were producing and the much larger 
number trained in Russia. Scores of American educators visited the 
tniversities and schools in Russia to Jearn about their methods of instruc- 
‘on. In this case, attitudes in a variety of directions had to be modified 
"Cause the information finally penetrated that “sleeping Russia” had 


Come very much awake. 
where it interest in attitude chang 
to chan appears easier or more desira 
ie the properties of the attitu 
at a change in object proper 


suspected of be 


Sid, 
erable aggressiveness on th 


ange has tended to grow up in settings 
ble to try to change attitudes than 
de object, we often lose sight of 


ties is the surest way to change 
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attitudes toward the object, even if it is not usually the simplest. ee 
were to count, as births or deaths are counted, all the pet d 
notable attitude change that occur within a population in a p a 
period, it is likely that the clear majority of such changes ske, pe 
come about because the objects of the attitudes have in point o he 
changed their properties, and not because of human argumen 
asion. a d 
arc IN INFORMATION ABOUT OBJECTS. Nonetheless, there ae 
important class of instances in which an object remains epee 
attitudes change as a result of new information the individual 1 95 
about it. This is essentially the case in Research Illustration 4.2. "e 
Negro families in the housing project had not suddenly changed pent 
acter in any objective sense. What had changed was the i aper the 
Negroes, and hence the information about them, on the part wit 
white housewives. The fact that housewives in relatively i inem 
projects were less likely to change seems to reflect less frequent e 
and a weaker flow of this new and direct kind of information. y aad 
trol population of persons who had not taken up residence in à dence 
housing project had been studied, one can expect with some iei haye 
that the incidence of attitude change in the same period would been 
been even lower, for new information about Negroes would have 
even more rare. trate 
This study of integrated housing cannot be taken to demon mt 
that the information that comes from more direct contact between € roup 
groups always leads to more favorable attitudes. Other studies of using 
prejudice (see Chapter 14) make clear that such contact in a hor ies 
area might lead to more hostile white attitudes if the Negro fam’ ce 
were of lower social and economic status. In such a case, their pe as 
in the housing area would have transmitted a different kind of — 
tion -information reinforeing the negative stereotypes. For our curte 


ex- 
purposes, however, Research Illustration 4.2 provides an excellent e, 
ample of extremely strong attitudes being revised on the basis of 
information. 


The likelihood of attitude change under these circumstances e 
well lead you to question our enumeration, near the close of pot 
ceding chapter, of psychological mechanisms whereby the yer t » 
5 reinterprets incoming information that does not fit well ed 
his preexisting attitudes, Much of what appears to be a differenc 
these accounts can be resolved by paying attention to differences tions 
ambiguity of incoming information in the two discussions. In illustra wa 
in the preceding chapter, the information presented experimentally brio 
chosen in large part for its ambiguous character, and the effects of P ipis 
attitudes on acceptance of information was at its maximum. ud in 
T, the incoming information has been much less ambiguo" 


ignores or 


chapte 
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Research Illustration 4.2 


Deutsch and Collins (1951) have reported on a study of change in 
attitudes toward Negroes among white housewives who had come to 
live in biracial housing projects. Two of these projects were fully 
integrated: Negro and white families had been assigned apartments 
without regard to race, and so were living in relatively close physical 
Proximity (across the hall, down the stairs, and so on) in the ER 
building. The other two projects were relatively segregated, as Negro 
families had been assigned to separate buildings or to separate parts of 
the project from those occupied by whites. There was no evidence 
that white housewives in the integrated projects had been less preju- 
diced before coming to live in the housing area than those in the more 
segregated projects. 
: The accompanying graph below shows the incidence of change 
in attitudes toward Negroes reported by the housewives after a 
period of residence in the two types of project. Although the amount 
of change—much of it favorable even in the segregated project—is 


remarkable, attitude change was far more frequent, and almost exclu- 
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E No change 
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sively in a positive direction, in the integrated project, where living 
contact was the closest. Some of the interviews with the housewives 
who had changed attitudes provide illuminating illustrations of the 
processes which had occurred: 


“I started to cry when my husband told me were coming to live 
here. I cried for three weeks. . . . I didn't want to come and m 
here where there were so many colored people. I didn't want ia 
bring my children up with colored children, but we had to i e 
: . Well, all that's changed. I've really come to like it. I see theyr 
just as human as we are. They have nice apartments, they or 
their children clean, and they're very friendly. I've come to pe 
them a great deal. . . . I'd just as soon live near a colored person 2 
a white, it makes no difference to me." 


° ad 
"I thought I was moving into the heart of Africa. "E re m 
always heard about how they were. they were dirty, cs 
lot... were like savages, Living with them, my ideas have cha 


altogether. They're just people . . . they're not any different.” 


+ H 2 i € ro 
In this instance, circumstances were such that contact with » E 
EN s Fi as 
families (a new experience for most of the housewives) led to a ¢ -— 
revision in properties attributed to Negroes as a social categ 


à 5 „infor- 
Marked affective changes followed the acceptance of this new infe 
mation. 


character. That the Russians did explode an atomic bomb in 1949, and 
did launch sputniks in 1957 (visible, by the way, to the naked eye)» 
n doubted. In the housing project study, Bee 
groes and observing them firsthand made it ! 


creasingly difficult to fill in “expected” details concerning Negro deprav” 
ity that were factually inaccurate, 


Social psycholo 
viduals introduce 


uman endeavor where information tends to ^, 


* * * 


" : aude 
The receipt of some kind of new information relevant to the attit" i 
object is, then, the primary basis for attitude change. Most often, 4§ 
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the cases above, such information simply serves to change the perceived 
Properties of the objects in ways that modify attitudes toward them. 
However, sometimes the influential information may be somewhat less 
direct. Rather than changing the perception of the immediate properties 
of the object, it may serve instead to redefine the relationship between 
a given individual and the attitude object. To be effective, information 
of this latter kind must be more carefully tailored to the attitude systems 
of specific individuals, and must reflect an understanding of the more 
detailed conditions mediating attitude change. It is to these conditions 


that we turn. 


ATTITUDE PROPERTIES AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Let us now take for granted the introduction of some kind of new 
information, and ask why it is that some individuals faced with such 


information contrary to existing attitudes are more likely to be swayed 
in their opinions than are others. Further principles of attitude change 
depend on (1) variations in the characteristics of prior attitudes toward 
d € objects about which new information is received; and on (2) varia- 


tions in the characteristics of the situation in which the information is 
ind of information that is transmitted 


adnsmitted, including both the Ki l ansmitte 
i the agent that transmits it. First we shall consider variations in 

attitude properties. 
_ DEGREE OF FEELING TOWARD THE osyecr. The first principle, linking 
attitude strength with attitude change, is likely to seem quite obvious. 
fost of us would guess that “weak” attitudes ( located near the zero 
Point of the attitude scale) would be more susceptible to change than 
t least, there is no 


s 9 T2! 

gonger or more extreme attitudes. In one sense, a 
» 

Oubt that this is true. If by “attitude change" we mean a movement 


Scross the zero point from a positive attitude to a negative one or vice 
zi E cup 
“rsa, the generalization seems obvious, for weak attitudes are initially 
e * «c » 

` OSer to the zero point and clearly have less far to move" for a change 


foe 
n sign, 


Yet this fact need not mean that new and contradictory information 


a0 wall th weaker attitudes a greater distance (in 
de continuum than it would push people 
To find evidence for the 

ifficult, for, as we have 


0 : 
Served, we lack any very good unit 


on 
8 the attitude continuum. Nonetheless, 
: hniques tha 


t 
re, che hypothesis with tec 


as 
Sonable units. 
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Tannenbaum (1956) gave 405 college undergraduates a ie cork 
which they rated legalized gambling, abstract art, and d s" 
college programs on 7-point evaluation scales of the pone = rd 
tial (see Appendix A). The units employed in this tec ind * ith 
shown themselves, in numerous uses, to give results e decns 
the supposition that they are roughly equal. If a student gave i of che 
of 7 (most favorable evaluation) to abstract art on un 121 leen 
evaluative scales applied he received a total score of 42 perde af 
favorable total score possible). But if he gave abstract art a ee (the 
only 1 (most unfavorable) on the six scales, his total score was Aser 
most unfavorable total score possible). Both scores represent BOBO 
attitudes but differ in direction. Scores midway between s hë 
extremes represent less intense attitudes, since a person 1 5 [d hof 
middle position of the 7-point scale has avoided saying bes orable 
either a very favorable opinion of abstract art or a very ge alized 
opinion. The strength of each student's attitude toward en) 
gambling and accelerated college programs was similarly deter a 
Five weeks later, the subjects were exposed to attitude ¢ earn? 
materials in the form of newspaper stories they read and 1 me 
marized in twenty-five words or less. These stories were reproc € 
in standard newspaper type along with appropriate headlines. ci 
à version favorable to the three topics and an unfavorable version bs 
prepared so that the appropriate analysis of attitude change ai sen 
made depending on whether the student's original attitude had be 


à mine 
predominantly favorable or unfavorable in nature, To deter 
whether attitudes had changed 


rials, the students were th 
to the attitude test t 
4 


ase mate- 
as a result of exposure to 1 ne 
, : ne identici 
en given the after-test which was ic 
aken five weeks previously. 


e o>, 
Ps. \ er"? ^ 
3 yi ve o-o / d 
/ - 


Mean amount of attitude change 
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f the 
The amount of attitude change as a function of the strength o 
original attitude (adapted from Tannenbaum, 1956) 
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In the accompanying figure is shown the amount of attitude 
change that occurred. It is quite apparent that those students who 
had very favorable attitudes (a score of 42) and very unfavorable 
attitudes (a score of 6) underwent the least change in attitude. As 
we go from the extremely favorable and the extremely unfavorable 
positions at the ends to the weaker attitudes in the middle, we find 
that attitude change was considerably greater. The authors conclude 
that. susceptibility to attitude change is greater when the attitude is 


initially weak. 


an experiment such as the Tannenbaum 


Study, to know what proportion of the students who placed themselves 
toward the middle of the scale took such a position because they had 
rather conflicted reactions to different aspects of abstract art, as opposed 
to those “neutral” students who took center positions because they had 
never thought much about abstract art and did not actually care one 
Way or another. As suggested in the preceding chapter, we would pre- 
dict that attitude change upon reading the persuasive communication 
Would be greater for the relatively indifferent than for the highly con- 
llicted. Why this is so brings us to a principle of attitude change that 
is rather important, and that puts to work much of what we have 


earned about attitudes in preceding chapters. If 
THE MASS OF STORED INFORMATION ABOUT THE ATTITUDE es 
YOu were asked what kind of people in your experience have tie: lean! 


stable attitudes toward the greatest number of objects, you might well 
hifts in attitude 


say, "Children." The susceptibility of children to rapid shifts in a 4 
When confronted with new information contradictory to their prior WE 
tudes is a matter of persistent amusement to adults. Children are, as we 
Say, “suggestible.” In a vague way, we attribute this susceptibility to 
two sources: first, children have been trained in a variety of ways a 
7 the information and judgment of older people; and ut 
8 have stored very little information about many of the objects 

cy try to evaluate. 
" We are particularly interested in the latter factor because there are 
Adults who share with children low information about certain attitude 
objects yet do not share with children the same pressure to respect 
adult judgment. And these adults show high susceptibility to attitude 
Change under certain conditions. This is true of poorly educated people 
Over a wide range of potential attitude objects. And in areas where they 
feel themselves poorly informed, highly educated people often find their 


Own attitudes readily susceptible to revision when given new information. 
The general principle is, therefore, that attitudes about an object 
More subject to change through contradictory d information 
n the existing mass of stored information about the object is smaller. 


It would be interesting, in 


are 
whe 
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This principle underlies the declining trend in the right side of sige 
in Figure 4.1, for the axis labeled Exposure to New Information c dps 
the Campaign" could as appropriately be labeled *Mass of Stored x 
formation about Politics." Individuals build rather stable habits of see 
ing information in some areas that interest them (politics or — 
or sports or religion), and of ignoring information from other areas e 
do not. The people in Figure 4.1 who have absorbed a great dea kn 
information about politics during the campaign in question are also jd 
largely the people who absorb unusual amounts of political imiona 
in every campaign, and between campaigns as well. They are jnter 
ested in politics” and have, over the years, accumulated a very 1 
store of information about it. The people on the left side of the = ne 
show very little in the way of stored political information. How ed 
behave in any given campaign, then, depends on whether or not ti 
become exposed to some little new information about what is going nd 
Those not exposed show no attitude instability; those who are expos 
Show a maximum likelihood of attitude change. hall 
In the next chapter we shall discuss attitude stability, and p 
attempt to show more clearly why a large mass of information ip 
object helps to stabilize attitudes toward that object. For now, the. 45 
lowing formulation will serve. Let us think of incoming nee ai 
having a mass or weight (and, for the moment, we are assuming go 
the incoming information has valence implications contrary to the » E 
ceivers attitudes). That is, a 10-point critique of ten aspects pae 
foreign aid program (for example) would obviously have more ma 5 
than any one of the single points taken alone as an argument. Sinc 
stored information has mass in much the same sense, then it is not in 
course surprising that any given mass of incoming information will ha 


n A : s inst 4 
more impact against a small mass of stored information than agains 
large one. 


THE CENTRALITY OF TE 
that psychologically centr 
the individual has stored 
it follows that, on the 
likely to be more suscep 
those toward objects tha 
The instability of 
people have little infor: 
opinion research. It ca 
ing foreign policy are 
than are attitudes tow. 
objects (employment, 
familiar. Of course it 
that is important here: 


TE ATTITUDE OBJECT. We have already noted 
al objects are likely to be those about wins 
relatively great amounts of information. a 
average, attitudes toward remote objects n 
tible to change through new information the 

t are, for the individual, more central. hich 
attitudes toward remote objects about om 
mation is a very pervasive phenomenon in gem 
n be shown, for example, that attitudes ae 
less stable for cross-section populations over ae 
ard domestic policy questions, where the cri - 
education, Negroes) are closer at hand and m cB 
is psychological and not geographical a 
for the expert on foreign relations, the obje 
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a policy may be more central than those of domestic polic 

we would expect him to have very stable attitudes in foreign n 
ds of domestic policy questions (tariffs 
are very remote from the daily 
ard such objects are as volatile 


pie Furthermore, some kin 
le mag involve objects that 
de most citizens, and attitudes tow. 
be DONT foreign policy. Although meaningful attitudes may 
ta thin E toward relatively remote objects, these attitudes are anchored 

serves of information and are rather readily dislodged by small 


a : R 

i € of new information. 
owever, there is reason to believe that the sparse amounts of in- 
about an object of low 


pes that an individual is likely to hold 
tudes i y for him is not the sole reason for potential instability of atti- 
5 it. As we have observed, an object can be more or less 
iba: ds d the individual in a motivational sense as well, according to 
Sr ird, adn that the object plays some helpful or hindering role in the 
iuc. vi of or progress toward prized goals. Although it is rather 
about Pom case that greater amounts of information tend to be held 
the ie jects of greater centrality in this purely motivational sense, 
mere rrespondente is not perfect. And attitudes toward an object are 
imbe a changed, all other things equal, if the object is less firmly 
thereby Se in some means-end chain important to the individual (and 
i y is less central in the motivational sense) than it is when it lies 


ma more crucial position. 
TR... us suppose, for instance, th 
[WA É Mes to react negatively to a 
is like] E thoroughfare to one-way status. 
sirable i o have an easier time convincing 
vincin n the total scheme of downtown tr 
will 220 a merchant on the street who knows that the proposed change 
ubstantially reduce the volume of his business, or even à resident 


on t 3 PME 
he street for whom the change will mean an extra block to drive in 
raffic flow on the 


oi 
— pen from his home. Clearly the character of t 
object to hough it stirs an affective reaction for you, is less central an 
Your n un for the merchant or the resident. And too, of course, 
een Wie es toward the one-way street proposal are likely to have 
More r in degree from the start. 
Observing trem we may summarize much of wha 
CO-Occur; hat the following attitude and object attributes all te 


ently annoyed by 


at you are suffici 
ange another 


proposal to ch 
Nevertheless, a city official 
you that the change is de- 
affic flow than he is in con- 


t we have said by 
nd to 


Affect Object 


Low centrality (psychologically remote) 


Weak in degree f Low personal goal relevance 
Small storage of information 
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We stress that these attributes only tend to co-occur, because if the 
co-occurrence were perfect we would need only one term to express the 
whole set. However, the distinctions are useful, for these attributes do 
not always co-occur. Indeed, one would judge from some of the inter- 
views in the Deutsch-Collins housing study that N 
been rather remote objects for some of the hou 
move to the housing project, although their attit 
extremely negative. Nevertheless, 
we can be rather sure that we are 


easily changed by new information. 


egroes had probably 
sewives prior to their 
udes were nonetheless 
when these attributes do co-occur. 
dealing with an attitude that will be 


PERSUASION AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Up to this point we have limited the discussion to one class of 
factors affecting the likelihood of change in attitudes given contrary 
incoming information. These factors all depend on the properties of the 
attitude itself as it stands just prior to the receipt of new information 
about the object. l 

Most experimental work on attitude change has been forced to dea 
in terms of the broader situation whereby the persuasive information - 
transmitted to the subject. A good example of an experiment focusing 
on the transmission situation is provided by Research Illustration 4-4 
Although many variations on this experimental design have been em- 
ployed, the basic format—a “before” attitude measurement, the intro- 
duction of a source bearing a persuasive message, and an “after 
measurement to register change—has been one of the classic ways in 
which attitude change has been studied. . 

We can consider these studies as a whole to be studies in pe! 


suasion, a special case of interpersonal influence in which one party 
argues a point of view to another who rem 
ner.” The typical situation in experiment 
unilateral in the sense that verbal comm 
It is only one half of the two-way intercl 
called social interaction. 


ains essentially a "silent part 
s on persuasion tends to be 
unication runs one way only: 
hange between persons that J5 


Studies in persuasion have made clear that the likelihood of attitude 
change depends not only on Properties of the attitudes that an indi- 
vidual brings to the situation in which contrary information is intro- 
duced, but also on the broader characteristics of the transmission situa" 
tion itself, at least as he perceives them. In particular, two other classes 
of factors become important: the properties of the persuasive message 
and the properties of the agent that transmits the message, or the source: 
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Research Illustration 4.4 


(1953) measured the attitudes of several groups 
ard harshness or leniency in the treatment 
ked the students to listen to a recording of 
am in order to judge its educational value. 
arguing for extreme leniency 
delinquents. Although the speech was the 
the speaker was introduced in three 
Once he was represented as a 


Kelman and Hovland 
of high school seniors tow 
of criminals. Later they as 
an educational radio progr 
The program involved a guest speaker 
in the treatment of juvenile 
same in all experimental groups, 
different ways for different groups. 

judge from a juvenile court who was a highly trained, well-informed 
authority on delinquency. In a neutral version he was represented as 
a third version 


a member of the studio audience, chosen at random. In 
dience, but in the introductory inter- 


he was also from the studio au 

view the information came out that he had been a delinquent in his 

youth and was currently free on bail after arrest on dope peddling 
" marks showed a low 


charges. During the introductory interview his re 
regard for the law and a desire for lenient enforcement out of self- 


interest, Thus there were positive, neutral, and negative sources. 

The opinion scale was applied a second time immediately after 
the presentation and again three weeks later. Data were also collected 
regarding audience evaluation of the program, and capacity to recall 
facts included in the presentation. There were no differences between 
groups in factual recall, but very large differences in evaluation, with 
the group that had listened. to the "positive speaker. (the judge) 
evaluating the program most favorably, those that had listened to the 
“negative” speaker most negatively, and the neutral group at an inter- 
mediate position. There was evidence of attitude change ges 
after the presentation, in the direction advocated hy 5 e ed 
argument (favoring leniency) in all groups; Emeasi, i 1 pe 
Ereatest in the group with the positive and € ji that with ne 
“delinquent” speaker. The mean scores for the three groups, E 
significance of differences between them, were as follows (a hig 
Score representing the advocated position of leniency): 


Mean attitude score 


Group presented N 

Rui E s = 8 

Positive source Ei 2 
Neutral source ^ = 


Negative source 
Significance of differences: positive vs. negative group: P < ni 
positive vs. neutral group: P 2.25 
p< 01l 


neutral vs. negative group: 


When an alternate form of the attitude questionnaire was re- 
peated three weeks later, however, the differences in degree of change 
between the groups had disappeared, although the over-all — 
change was still present. It appeared that the content of the argument 
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had been retained but the source of the argument (with its We 
or negative implications) had been forgotten. In some groups, — 
ever, the introductory material that had created the strong differer en 
in evaluation of the source was played again before the final eg 
questionnaire was given. This "reinstatement" or reminder pen 
source led to differences between experimental groups that were abi 5 
the same as the initial differences between the groups, with positiv 


x : soative-source 
Source groups showing greater attitude change than negative 
groups. 


actors that 
To these we might want to add a less well defined set of factors 


: à : xt in which 
have to do with other properties of the setting or social context in W 
the transmission occurs. 


The Nature of the Persuasive Message 

ĝ cages are 

It seems reasonable that some types of persuasive message? 565 
more effective than others in achieving attitude change. This fac 


; st fin 
been of great interest to people who as a practical matter must 


ont 
means of changing attitudes, for often the message is the only on 
in the persuasion situation that can be easily manipulated. The A 88 
acter of basic appeals in a message (to pride, to fear, to humor, pg 
on), the organization of the argument (presenting one side of a © 


« » 3 examine’ 
only, as opposed to “both sides), and other aspects have been o adi 
with an eye to discovering the formal properties of messages tha 
most powerful in inducing cha 


investigations 
nge. Findings from these piii, le 
r it to seem likely that no very “likely 
ering a wide range of persuasive situations i5 


have been sufficiently mixed. fo 
set of conclusions coy 
to be reached, 


ith 

were formed. For example, of three people d 

strong positive feelings toward the Republican party, one may ha d 

developed this attitude Primarily because he sees that party as adv a 
es great interest, and hence serving * 

means to the policy goal (the instrumental or adjustment function rty 

person may have little cognition of the Pr 

as an instrument toward any policy goals, but may feel that his fam : 
has always been Republican, just as it has always been Methodist (Pe 
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haps the value-expressive function); and the third may know that his 
job and personal livelihood depend on political patronage and hence a 
party victory (again, a utilitarian base, but quite distinct from that of 
the first person). It is not hard to see that a message with persuasive 
information calling into question the interest of the Republican party 
in accomplishing the policy objective that the first person desires would 
stand much more chance of changing his attitude than the attitudes of 
either of the other two persons, for whom the argument would be 
largely irrelevant. 

In real life, of course, attitudes toward objects as complex as these 
are likely to rest on quite a mixture of bases rather than on a single one. 
Nonetheless, the general point remains clear: attitudes toward an object 
of a certain degree of centrality for an individual are likely to change in 
response to new persuasive information in the measure that the informa- 
tion is relevant to the grounds on which the object has attained its 
centrality for that particular individual. : 

This principle is quite obvious and easy to apply where the atti- 
tude formation has been primarily utilitarian. For example, Carlson 
(1956) was able not only to measure the attitudes of subjects toward 
Negroes moving into white neighborhoods, but also the more general 
ends that such an event was seen as furthering (such as equal human 


rights) or threatening (the value of real estate). He then devised per- 
ange the perceived likelihood that the 


Suasive messages intended to ch t 
general ends would indeed be achieved by the event, thereby altering 
the strength of the cognitive bon 
thereby achieved change in attitudes toward th 
residential desegregation. 
However, it is important à 
can develop toward objects on groun si à 
Dlicated than their apparent use-properties. When this is the case, in- 
formation that aims merely at changing perception of these properties 
may be relatively ineffectual. Thus it has become quite firmly estab- 
lished that some kinds of prejudice against mir 
less in the properties of the groups 25 perceive 


frustrations from other sources that the individua s 
to recognize, or at least cannot express directly, and that hence “go 


Underground" and are displaced to expressions of irrational hostility 
toward ethnic groups. The displacement mechanism here is much the 
Same as that displayed by the office worker who cannot express his work 
frustrations directly to his superior, but comes home to kick the cat with 
Special vigor after a hard day; the attitude toward the minority group 
in this case might be seen as having primarily an ego-defensive func- 
tion (Chapter 2). Katz Sarnoff, and McClintock (1956, 1957) have 
attempted with some success to show experimentally that familiarizing 


ds between means and ends, and 
e original object— 


t this point to remember that attitudes 
ds that are somewhat more com- 


nority groups have roots 
d than in pressures and 
1 cannot bring himself 
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prejudiced subjects with “self-insight” materials designed to clarify some 
of the underground dynamics of prejudiced attitudes may be more 
effective in inducing permanent attitude change in these instances than 
are persuasive messages that are more directly informational in char- 
acter, in the sense that they try merely to correct mistaken perceptions 
about properties of the groups in question. 

There is undoubtedly a comparable question of the nature of the 
fit between message content and attitude where straight information 
is concerned as well. Although there has been some question as to 
whether persuasive messages that present all one side of an issue are 
more effective than “two-sided” messages that give some representation 
to opposing views but present counterarguments for them, it does appear 
to be settled that "two-sided" messages better prepare subjects to resist 
subsequent attempts to change their attitudes, particularly when the 
later persuasive message takes the tack for which a counterargument has 
already been presented (McGuire, 1961). Here again the mechanis™ 
seems quite clear: the better fortified the individual is with relevant 
ea the less effective a persuasive message is likely t° 
Lora ple ie is = of the key reasons why individuals with a 1 5 
e i ation about an object are less likely to be swayed in - 

S by a given persuasive message than are individuals who ha 
stored less information about it: the probability that relevant counter” 
information is on hand for any given persuasive message is much 
greater in the former case. " 

In summary, then, the type of message that is likely to be ans 
effective in inducing attitude change is one well tailored to fit the p?! 
ticular attitude structure, being relevant to the motivational bases p 
the attitude, yet involving arguments that are sufficiently novel that i 
is unlikely the individual is already fortified with counterinformatio"" 
The stringency of these specifications sheds light on why it is that in 
persuasion experiment the same message achieves much more change 
in some people than in others, even with attitudes of the same strength. 
no single message will be equally well tailored for every subject. wha 
the experimenter does implicitly in looking for the most effective pe 
suasive message possible is to consider what grounds are most typic? 


; ; oll- 
for a given attitude, and what arguments are least likely to have we 
known counterarguments. 


The Source of the Persuasive Message 


sal 

One of the reasons why persuasion of the type studied in the typ 
experiments is only a special case, although an important one, ? " 
broader class of events called attitude change is worth special emphas"* 
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Of Course, as in other types of attitude change, persuasion occurs 
typically as new information relevant to the attitude object is trans- 
mitted to the listener. But this new information differs in a primary — 
from that which would be conveyed by direct transactions with the object 
itself. It is not direct information, but socially mediated information. 

The new information we saw to be so potent in changing the atti- 
tudes of the white housewives in the biracial housing project was direct 
rather than socially mediated. It was based on firsthand observation of 
the attitude object (Negroes) itself. To imagine this information trans- 
formed into the socially mediated type, we might think of one of these 
r hometown and telling others of her experi- 
dly she would urge her listeners 
oes, and she would of course 


housewives returning to he 
ences in the biracial project. Undoubte 
s accept her new point of view about Negr 
>e engaging in persuasion. Her listeners would receive a summary of 
the information she had received directly, but they would receive it 

information is thereby com- 


Second hand. Their relationship to the 

plicated, for there is no longer a simple subject-object relationship, but 

rather a triangular relationship between subject, source, and object 
(see Figure 4.2). 

the What is important 

b subject evaluates not on 
ut the source itself as well. More ¢ 


ated information is that 


n transmitted by the source, 
as the Kelman-Hovland 


about such socially medi 
ly the informatio 
rucial still, 


Source 
(person) 


Subject 
(person) 


diated information 
mes that the 
ect, whereas 
h informa- 
mation 


e implications 
ent 


FIGURE 4.2. Direct vs. socially me 
about an attitude object. The figure assu 
source has a direct relationship with the obj 
the subject is dependent on the source for suc 
tion. The broken lines represent the flow of infor 
from the object or the source with the valence 
of the information indicated; the unbroken lines repres 
attitudes toward the indicated object. 
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. sud f the 
study suggests, the evaluation of the source affects the evaluation 0 


: TNT attitude 
persuasive message, and hence influences the likelihood of a 
change. 


Although ev 
other evaluation, 
continuum 


^ any 
aluation of the source of a persuasive message, Hie i 
may be summed up as a location on a positive-nega 
» it is useful to consider some 
the evaluation. One such component is 
part of the listener between his ow 
the object of persuasion 
The source is more 
source inform 


of the typical components r 
an implicit comparison g^ out 
n pool of stored information = Jen 
and that which the source appears to i d 
or less highly evaluated according to the Qi t 
ation to own information. If, for example, you pe 
errors in a persuasive message regarding an object on which 1 the 
sider yourself well informed, it will be easy for you to discount (in 
valence implications of the message. Normally, however, the paa 
part by virtue of being a "source," either self-styled or presente vard- 
other authorities) is assumed to have above-average information en b 
ing the object, and in many experiments the expertise of the eid 
deliberately Stressed. Indeed, there was a long line of perde 
work in the early days of social psychology under the rubric mg" 
Suggestion," which showed that when the prestige of the ebe pints 
gested high expertise, rather remarkable information and viewP low: 
might be accepted by subjects whose information was sufficiently 
Another component of source ev. 


Boca ad a ənts as 
aluation involves judgment ource 

how the source has selected his information, Suspicion that the lence 

has selected information in such a W. ; 


ay as to overplay certain E with 
lation. Of course the listener zitiv 
ject is more likely to be l 
gh cues suggesting that the 80 sus" 
point of view raise comparable 
tener who has less information. . 
Perceptions of expertise and bias are usually lumped together e 5 
discussed as attributed source credibility. Such source credibility at 
to the relationship between the source and the specific body of peni 
persuasion, Although it is a major ped 
it does not exhaust reactions to the p er- 
al relationship to the object © Phe 
ce evaluation. How engagingly ent. 
“extraneous” but influential judgm 


the 


implications lowers the listener's evalu 
greater information regarding the ob 
to the presence of such bias, althou 
has a narrow self-interest in his 
picions even on the part of the lis 


and 


ject of persu 
attitudes as well, 


must make a poin 


cem 
eans 
een 


er S 
asion, but with respect to 3 
Of course the need to persuade pie 
t of some attitudinal distance be 


ingly irrelevant 
that the source 
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hi . : 
imself and the listener where the object of persuasion is concerned: 


ds were to indicate that his attitude toward this object was just the 
selben d the listener's, the listener would be reinforced in his opinion 
pint d nan persuaded in some new direction. Furthermore, up to a 
scis is true that effective persuasion moves the listener to some new 
1 ida partway between his original position and that of the source. 
"€ m to this point, the greater the initial discrepancy between source 
iva istener with respect to the object of persuasion, the greater the 
itude change of the listener, other things equal. 
„ Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif (1957) have presented 
foot evidence to suggest that there are important limits to this 
in: osition. When the discrepancy between the listeners original posi- 
Sibi that of the source becomes sufficiently large, attitude change 
iste peg smaller rather than greater, OF disappears altogether. The 
3 writes off” the source from the start. Such categoric rejection 
e is be likely if a doctrinaire Communist tried to persuade a chamber 
tee gathering toward a more leftist position. A liberal busi- 
sman could achieve more attitude change by presenting à milder 


View in such a setting. 

ri las a source cannot 

5 with respect to 

clear Pe the listener's sense of 
© the listener that they hol 


attitude differs from that 
the object of persuasion, he can help to 
attitudinal distance from him by making 
ma d very similar positions in terms of 
59 ny other attitudes, even ones that are quite irrelevant to the object 
ae Weiss (1957) has shown experimentally that a persuasion 
Pius. preceded by expression of other opinions known to be con- 
> zent with the listeners’ opinions facilitated later change in the object 
nl m He observes that if the primary intent of a speaker is to 

vince a prohibitionist group to adopt a certain position on foreign 
Paley, he might well begin his address with statements that bemoan 


Sina 
E. the curse of liquor! 
n general, any poste 


of deny that his 


we taken by the source that sensitizes his 


ners to attitudinal distance is likely to weaken his persuasive power. 
“eh explicit attempt to persuade Tm going to set out to change your 
of is on this matter stresses distance, raises defenses on the part 
n he listener, and gives a very poor frame for any oet pen 
las and Festinger (1961) have even shown that individua s p = 
Hoe to a persuasive message if they expect in ana un 4 
im with it than they are to the same message when t or 2 E 
ud. y, the listener is least likely to feel that the source hee] E 
im in P per toward him when the message is not even 5 a? Thee 
appear t ae place, as in the case of “overheard conversatio — 
When o be particularly effective settings for attitude change, es! í 
the listener thinks that the source does not know he is over 


liste 
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hearing, and when the overheard material is of some intrinsic * 7 
to the listener in the first place (Walster and Festinger, 1962). With 
all these considerations in mind, it is rather clear why political cam- 
paign speeches do not achieve massive attitude change. 

All these perceptions—expertise, bias, attitudinal distance, and — 
source traits- contribute to generalized source evaluation. The genera 
principle implicit throughout is that where the message is held consin 
attitude change through persuasion will be higher where the valence 9 
the source is more positive. " 

To this general proposition Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (1953) have 
added an important amendment. Many studies, including the feinem, 
Hovland experiment cited above, have shown that often the source 5 
the message is forgotten even though the content appears to have pen 
retained. As memory of the source decays, the increment in m 
change due to a positive source may decay as well, while the chang? 
in the advocated direction is increased as the negative source 15 for 
gotten. As the authors observe, the conditions under which the yore 
of the source decays more rapidly than memory of the content invo » 
à complex set of further variables about which little is currently know - 
However, one would predict that for any situation in which the p 
and the content were durably attached, the effects of the source o 
attitude change would be more durable as well. 


The interaction between attitudes toward the object of the Oe 
suasive message and attitudes toward the source of persuasion wr 
us once again of the importance of considering the individual as th 
possessor of multiple attitude 


p We 
s. In the early sections of this chapter 2 
were able to deal with simple situations and single attitudes to advan¢ 


some general propositions about attitude change. However, as soon r 
we begin to consider the social mediation of information, the releva 
objects in the situation begin to multiply, and description of attitude 
change rapidly becomes complicated 

One of the more complex Propositions we could put together an 
these research findings is the following. A point of view advocated by : 
source could be more extremely discrepant from that of the subje? 
without being rejected by the Subject if in addition the subject knew 
that the source had attitudes toward other objects similar to his own 
We can see that such a Proposition takes into account not only the 
subject’s position, the source’s position, and the distance between the?» 
but also subject and source attitudes toward other objects as well. I? 


other words, in dealing with attitude change it is useful to see the sub- 
ject as a system of multiple attitudes. 
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The Group Setting 


Thus far we have largely 


persuasi 5 a 
aca | studies is not a single P 
s 10 5 1 ; 

e, but an audience. And there is a good deal of evidence that 


individuals i 
duals in an audience are influenced in their reactions to the per- 


as to how others are responding. 
odruff (1956) had different groups of 


n to a recording of a speech chal- 
thods. The speech as recorded 


ignored the fact that the target in many 
erson who receives the message in 


“ae message by clues 
lenging the a teachers college liste: 
was S wes validity of modern teaching me i i 

uated seven times by applause at major points. Some of the 


8 y 

rp T told that the speech had been recorded earlier at their 
faculty m thus were led to believe that members of their own college 
group = community had responded favorably to the speech. Another 
vas told that the applause n listeners not associated 


with came from 
ds the college. Although the speech produced appropriate attitude 
ange on the matter of methods the change Was 


Breat for both groups, 

Teac er where students thought members of their own college had 
acted warmly. 

Thus it would seem that perception of otl 


Sage 

n A : 

denen "S only can influence attitude change, bu 
ding to perceived attitudinal similarity between self and audience, 


Para 
. to the affects we noted between self and source. If you had 
ngly anti-Communist feelings led a Communist party 


meeti and attenc 
say ing, it is unlikely that you would be swayed by arguments that you 
saw impr 

mpressed those around vou. 


so Indeed, as with the very discrepant 
Soure : 
"m you might react all: the more negatively to the message—what 
as 30 » ic 

been called a “boomerang effect—precise 


cepti ly because of these per- 
tie Where the audience seems similar to you in important atti- 
8, however, you are likely to be influenced positively by perce 


at 


ners’ responses to a mes- 
t will do so more or less 


ption 


as one important ele- 


Of ite 
its reactions. 

at such influence W 

arly experiments on 


It is 1; 
t is likely, furthermore, th 
in some e 


ment 
"gro that strengthened attitude change 
'D decision" that have now become classic. Research Illustration 


Pelle ce the original ones comparable studies have shown a 
iverse effectiveness for the group participation design in changing such 
Oward attitudes as those toward use of cod-liver oil for infants and 
er the employment of older women by plant managers. A crucial 
Pants in such studies is the he part of vitis partici- 
Vives d other people of similar attitudes and experience l ( house- 
ike myself”) who are session with some 


tersi 

Sic ae é 

Pn to the target object (swectbreac 3 “liver oil, employing older 
1 the ne to be persuasive, 


om 

e A ati 
This n) have similarly found y information 

€cognition must push some wvaverers" OVer the line to accept the 
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Research Illustration 4.5 


The late Kurt Lewin and his associates (Lewin, 1947) initiated a 
sequence of experiments designed to determine whether participation 
in a group decision might not strengthen attitude change. A Worl 
War II meat shortage had made it desirable to change food habits 59 
that less familiar meats—beef hearts, sweetbreads, and kidneys- might 
be used. The persuasion attempts were made with six groups of volun- 
teer Red Cross workers varying in size from 13 to 17 members. Only 
45 minutes were available for overcoming the cultural aversion to 
the unfamiliar foods. 

In three of the groups a lecture approach in the classic persuasion 
mode was used. The talk emphasized the vitamin and mineral value 
of the meats and linked the nutritional problem with the war effort. 
Recipes were distributed and the lecturer gave hints on preparing 
these “delicious dishes.” For the other three groups, an assistant devel- 
oped a group discussion about the problem. The problem was again 
linked to the war effort and nutrition. A discussion was started about 
“housewives like themselves” and led to a consideration of the obsta- 
cles they would be likely to encounter in making changes of ment 
toward sweetbreads, beef hearts, and kidneys. The odor during €00% 
ing, a husband's dislike of these foods, and other obstacles 1 
examined. The same recipes were presented after the discussion. J 
the end of the meeting, the women were asked by a show of hanc 
who was willing to try one of the meats within the next week. 1 
follow-up showed that only 3 percent of the women who heard pe 
the lecture served one of the meats never served before, where? 
among the women who had participated in the group decision. 
percent served one of them. 


change, and must reinforce the tentative acceptance of all “changers 
strongly enough that they are much more likely to follow through 0" 
the relevant action when released from the immediate persuasion situa” 
tion. Thus group pressures are in motion toward attitude change an 
once the attitude is changed, they help to support it. 


Participation and Commitment 


It is likely that other mechanisms are important as well in the group 
decision experiments. More recent discoveries suggest that attitudes ? 
many of the participants may not be notably changed at the time of the 
group decision, but instead may change later, after the participant? 
actually engage in the behavior out of a sense of having committe 
themselves to do so. 


The findings that open this possibility may well strike you as sur- 
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prising, If you consented under some pressure (as from a superior) to 
engage in a behavior that was basically distasteful to you (eating a food 
you would otherwise avoid, or administering physical punishment to 
another person for no good reason), you probably would not expect 
to have a more positive attitude toward the activity afterward than you 
had before. In fact, a more natural prediction 3 2 p^ be his 
you would develop even à heartier distaste for the activity. et there 
: Is for the more surprising prediction, and 
have been theoretical grounds tor 
s „example of a large number of recent 
Research Illustration 4.6 is but one ex? ple. 3 
studies that have given empirical confirmation be ae 2 4 —- 
The theory of cognitive dissonance proposed Dy — inger 7) 
" ; 2r seas or cognitive elements are con- 
begins with the observation that ideas or cee lies the other in some 
sonant with one another if one of the elements imp E M d ena Ah T 
Psychological sense, and are dissonant with an isa ^ 1 5 e 
the opposite of the other Thus, a smoker's know'ec <a ane 1 : ^ 
site > n a sonstitute dis- 
of research findings that smoking is à hazard to ie 3 pried 
s s f: 
sonant beliefs. The theory then argues tliat Pon m . Apart nie of 
of tension of greater or less magnitude accord E ich they dis indeed 
; ree to W 
the elements to the individual and k de individual is prompted 
: :vational force: 
confli 18 i has motivationa : TM » im- 
ct. This tension ha : by diminishing psychologically the im 
to reduce the dissonance, either ?Y hanging one of the elements 
Portance of the dissonant elements, OY by che 


in orde 881 'onsonance. ; 
rder to restore consona ghall look more closely at some of the 
sha 


In the next chapter we he es having to do 
broader UR of this theory and a e ari in now, SHE 
With psychological relationships between 2 0 is the proposition that 
implication is of particular interest to us. í be exerted by inducing 
Pressures toward a desired pue pees oe in which he would not 
the individual to commit himself to a be " M the individual's consent 
otherwise have desired to engage. 3 apes point is that just as 
is obtained is not immediately relevant. lop ^ at all incongruent with 
attitudes influence behavior, $O behavior ü * in aides 
attitudes) can in turn exert an influence tow e. de change is actually to 

Among conditions that must obtain if 5 have stressed the role 
follow the behavior, Brehm and Cohen (19 2) ior. That is, the 
9f psychological commitment to engage” d for the individual who is 
expectation of attitude change need not hold to 


: t be 

s ivity. There must 
Purely and simply coerced into the undesired act tuia on the activity 
Some point of consent or personal commitmen udents had the 


as there was in Research Illustration 
Option to refuse both the vegetable and t 
chavior is one that the individua 
his own devices. The similarities bet 
the public commitment in the group decision stud 


ween this kin 
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Festingers dissonance theory (1957) suggests, among other things, 
that commitment to engage in behavior about which one has negative 
attitudes sets up a dissonance or incongruence that is tension-produc- 
ing for the individual, and motivates him to try to reduce the dis- 
sonance in one way or another. Of course, to have avoided the 
commitment at the outset would have avoided the dissonance. How- 
ever, once the commitment is made, another way to reduce the tension 
is to decide that the attitude object *is not so bad, after all' in other 
Words, to undergo some favorable change in attitude. 

x Brehm (1960) wished to test aspects of the theory by inducing 
junia high school students to eat vegetables they disliked extreme Y 
A prior questionnaire had given information as to which of 34 vege- 
tables were disliked by each student. The students had been told te 
go to the homemaking room of the school to help in some “consumer 
research.” Each student was asked questions about a vegetable sip 
Das edly chosen at random, but in actuality one of the vegetables he 
liked least. The student was required to report not only his reaction 


to the vegetable, but also to judge its vitamin content roughly ! 
comparison with that of other vegetables. 

, After the questionnaire, the experimenter suggested that some, 
times answers were different when the person actually ate some 9 
the vegetable first. He said that the students need not eat the vege” 
table, but offered them a small reward if they would, an offer that 
most accepted. Some students were asked to eat only one portio? o 
the vegetable (“low-eat” condition). Others had to sept for sever? 
helpings to get their reward (*high-eat" condition). After eating, cach 
student was shown one of two highly authoritative research reports: 
One said the vegetable was the best for supplying the vitamins neede 
in a person’s diet (support condition); the other said it was the wors 
(nonsupport condition). Then the student was asked to fill out the 
initial questionnaire again. 

Control subjects at another school were put through much the 
same procedure, save that they were only asked to imagine what it 
would be like to eat the disliked vegetable, and were not actually 
committed to eat any. i 

The theoretical expectations were that commitment to eat disliked 


i Ye fos e 
food produced dissonance; and that dissonance pressures would b 


stronger the more of it the individual was committed to eat. Further 


more, there were at least two changes within the scope of the exper" 
ment that would help the individual to reduce dissonance: he mig? 
decide that the food was more beneficial nutritionally (greater vitamin 
content) than he had originally thought; or he might shift to a greater 
liking of the vegetable. The first possibility would be very hard for 
subjects who had been given the research report indicating very Jav 


nutriti £ 1 
itional value, and hence the need to reduce dissonance would 
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almost entirely in terms 

a more notable increase in liking of the — ae iain 
In general, results confirmed these predictions rather well. T 

tnr example, where estimates of vitamin content were o diae 

subjects in the high-eat condition, who were thought 5 

greater pressure to lind something good about the disliked im "d 

showed less lowering of their vitamin estimate after ihe 5 

research report and greater raising of it from the ks pepe 

low-eat or the control subjects, differences en iens 

;»e reasonably attributed to chance variations between the gni 4 3 
Similarly, mean changes in units of liking for ie wep cm 


tended to follow expectations over the six conditions: 


have to be expressed 


than either the 


Research report 


Nonsupporting (N) Supporting (N) 


— — hin rir — 

Control —43 (11) AG (10) 
Low-cat condition Al (8) 1.97 ET) 
1.33 (7) 48 (10) 


High-eat condition 

ontrol group help to indicate the 
effects of the research report by itself on reaction to the vegetable. 
Other aspects of the data would probably not have been predicted by 
theories or by common-sense expectations. An example is 
avorable reaction on the part of students obliged 
table, yet who were blocked from 
the nutritional value of the food 
eport they had read. The same 


the broadest finding, replicated in many settings: 
ed to eat the disliked vegetable showed 
toward it; their control coun- 


The liking changes in the c 


any other 
the great increase in f 
to eat a lot of the disliked vege 
resolving dissonance by believing in 
because of the nonsupporting research r 
is true as well of 
subjects who became committ 


significantly favorable shifts in attitude 


terparts, not so committed, did not. 


r mechanisms contribute to 


obvious 
Jus, ly that simila 


and it seems like 


attit 

u 0 z 

ne change in the two cases. d 
OLE-PLAYING AND ATTITUDE CHANGE: There have also been demon- 


Strats 

at . ; b i 

tne of attitude change in connection with another kind of ie 

licet Or participation, that involved in role-playing. It oe q* 
Sco ro 

vered that under many conditions, nduced to 


Tehe, a subject who is m » 
m 2 justify, or debate in favor of some position quite discrepant 
attitude will show real attitude cha uw 

after the role-play is over. There aT? both e ee = 
Aet situation and that which characterizes 

int of view of the actor, role- 

ating à disliked food 


how important this 


hic , ange which 
end Hs own initial Pa 
, Cures 


Cre 
Nees 
e a between this type ‘ 


in à 

l yj dnced-behavior studies. 
Simphe is “just pretend” in a 
Y could not be. At this 
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difference is. Perhaps the “just-pretend” aspect becomes irrelevant, and 
attitude change occurs through much the same mechanisms as in the 
other kinds of studies; or perhaps the difference remains important and 
the mechanisms whereby attitude change occurs are different as well. 

The evidence does seem clear that attitude change through role- 
playing is more likely to occur if (1) the player finds his role rewarded 
or rewarding; and if (2) he achieves some new insight regarding the 
attitude object through his role-playing efforts. Scott’s experiment (Re 
search Illustration 8.3, page 237) is relevant to the question of reward. 
The half of his students who had been rewarded, by the spurious in- 
formation that members of their class had voted them victors in the 
debate, showed a significant attitude change in the direction they hac 
been obliged to advocate, while the other half, led to believe they pas 


lost, did not. Hence it appeared that attitude change depended on T 
sense of reward for the role taken. 


n may actually be new 
n an act that necessarily inv en 
rease its weight in his subseq" à 
cond, he must reorganize his own amt 
o the object, often drawing in other informat » 


olves 


ea 


role-player reads d 
: : iunt 
Very substantial] when he departs from SUC" 1g 


his 
Telleot a successful search pn to 
porting material he may have fai 
t this way before. 


E. often been interested by the fac 
opinions overtly expressed in front of a group do not always corres 


well with opinions the individual will express in private. Typically, ds 
Gorden (1952) has shown, public ih a of ausim tend to se. 
sent some compromise between the individual's “real” attitude and the T 
which he perceives to be the dominant attitude or norm of the gory 
Although it is easy to think of these public expressions as superfi 


por 
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some of the real attitudinal effects of 


and “expedient” 
nd “expedient,” they may have 
deed constrained to play a role lo- 


role- i 
uci ues for the individual is in 
somewhere between his own position and that of the group. If 


this is 

s is so. then re : dae 

as i then repeated role-playings vis-a-vis a given group would lead 
xpect a slow but real drift in underlying attitude toward the 


TC 
g up norm over time. 


attitude change at the beginning of 


the c : 
nd due indicated that our attitudes toward objects change when 
Much of 3 brings change in the perceived content of the objects. 
second pri ve we have said more recently might be boiled down to a 
object sie e, partially derivable from the first: attitudes toward one 
What ae the cognitive content of other, associated objects changes. 
à good d bane get cognitively associated with one another depends 
general 925 on the individual's unique experience, coupled with the 
types ep of object-belongingness (Chapter 2). One of these 
een disc oject-belongingness-the mode of instrumentality—has already 
or goal pig i and we have seen that if an attitude toward some end 
Ciated "i bs hanged, then we would not be surprised by changes in asso- 
Principle eans-objects as well. This is a special case of the second 
denen persuasion studies sugg 
teanen e not hitherto mentioned: an attituc 
groups) y associated cognitively with other socia 
is a — who hold attitudes toward the same objec 
the 9 interdependence between the individu 
attitudes object on one hand, and the object towar 
acceptance c the other. The interdependence of source evaluation and 
change nce of the message is one case in point. The influence of attitude 
perceived in other members of the audience on one's own atti- 


tudes is analher 
o term "reference group" has been coined to recognize this inter- 
prios, er between the individual's own attitudes and the attitudes he 
o bold other social objects (usually groups, but individuals as well) 
Wil e on the matter. Many studies have shown that the individual 
—— an attitudinal position differently ; according to what 
end 1 individuals are associated with the position. If a labor union 
will 85 - a governmental policy: for example, some individuals as a result 
9 poli themselves to be more favorable and some less favorable to 
refere: cy. We would say that ear HOLEN UE ais iiim 
Nee group for the first category of individuals and as a negative 


efere 
rence for the other. 


O i 
ur first general principle of 


est another important instance of object- 
itude toward an object is 


l objects (persons or 
t. Furthermore, there 
als attitude toward 
d which both have 
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When applied to reference groups (or persons), then, our second 
principle of attitude change has a double implication. It suggests = 
one hand that if the individual receives information indicating that a 
prized reference group has changed its position toward an attitude = 
ject, this fact will leave him in an incongruent (or dissonant) position, 
and increase the likelihood that he will change his own attitude pyare 
that object. Or, conversely, if new information about the attitude objec 
makes the individual change his mind about that object, he may 1 
change his opinion of reference groups that, as he assumes, still P. : 
his old and now discarded position. The key expectation here—that pe 
individual will seek to maintain a congruent system of attitudes—will b 
examined in detail in Chapter 5. 


STRATEGIES OF ATTITUDE CHANGE: AN OVERVIEW 


Some practitioners who need to manipulate attitudes may take É 
interest in the social psychologist's principles of attitude change in ore n- 
to find efficient strategies of persuasion. We have in passing seen 2 ani 
ber of such strategies, from Carlson's manipulation of means-end uk 
to Weiss's strategy for minimizing the audience's sense of attitus 8 
distance from the source. Nevertheless, the practitioner is likely “nd d 
himself with a somewhat different point of view toward attitude — in 
from that of the social psychologist. Understanding these an es 
point of view may help to lend some shape and order to the prina 
of change we have discussed, ; more 

Most notably, perhaps, the practitioner is apt to find attitudes uet 
difficult to change than our principles suggest. We have said, for e and 
ple, that new information is the sine qua non of attitude chango rr 
new inform enough to supply. Soon after We 

; ; aganda and education campaign, using mg 
mam principles of Propaganda, was launched in Cincinnati as 2 
project to see how interest in and public sympathy for the 
Nations might be developed, A comparison of attitude surveys € 
ing the United Nations after the campaign with those taken 
showed very minimal increase in interest (Hyman and Sheatsley, 
This is a common practical experience, less 

The frustrations of the would-be manipulator of attitudes -—— 
a commentary on the power of new information to change opinion nc 
they are a reflection of two simple facts. First, the manipulator 75 he 
in a position to change the actual properties of the object; or. ; the 
could, it would probably be self-defeating to do so. And —À 
manipulator is in a scarcely better position to affect the flow s : 
mation about the object that determines its perceived properties» 


ation seems simple 
War II a massive prop 


oncer” 
pefore 
1947 js 


an 
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he 
nee attitudes : 
siat "i eps toward it. One difference between the social psycholo 
e practiti ; : y ^ ie 
know the practitioner, then, is this: the social psychologist wants to 
Rh 5 apis 3 " 0 o" 55 
Wants conditions under which attitudes change; th c 
s to know the conditi ; ; the practitioner 
which he h ie conditions under which attitudes change and over 
as ^ re, 
potent me es some reasonable hope of control. The irony is that the more 
es of changing attitudes tend to be those less accessible to 


qus elt 

the 5 practitioner—th 
change p e the clergyman— 
change 3 in the laboratory, 
tive 5 weaker. Persuasion experimen are blessed with cap- 
illnm fs dern cannot "tune out the message before it starts. The 
Some bt guany made up of students, accustomed to taking with 
free to om information transmitted. by adults. The experimenter is 
tude ditte t the attitude area he wishes, and gravitates toward atti- 
goal rele z bes are relatively remote for the students, of low personal 
ls very aa and about which they are only moderately informed. It 
such à ea ay to find a persuasion experiment that depends upon 
toward Ui I but difficult task as changing attitudes of WCIU women 
Yet Ea EN or adult Communists toward free enterprise. 

tively ie the attitude change means used in the laboratory are rela- 
Noted in " In Table 4.1 we have summarized some of the principles 
is chapter. Laboratory studies of attitude change tend to be 


ocate 
d by and large in the upper (and “yeaker”) reaches of the table. 
ttings employed by the laboratory involve 


and represent little more than a momen- 


ary ; 

9 e ed in the flow of information to the individual. When the 

Vidua] has attitude persuasion are psychologically remote for the indi- 

Persuasi . in his daily life, the new information represented by the 

mation e may bulk rather large in the total stream of infor- 
oming to the individual with regard to the object. On the other 


"and 
tudes when the object of persuasion is relatively central-and most atti- 
infor Id like to change are of this order—then the 


s tl "m 
Inform; le practitioner wou 
very ation contained in à brief persuasive message does not compete 
recei Successfully with the rest of the daily information the subject is 

ving i 


e propagandist, the public relations man 
; > 
looks with some envy at the attitude 
for his “natural” means of attitude 


7 

ven 
"en more powerful se 
y mediated information, 


channels formed 


ations flows in 
mmunicate more 


Inf i n H 
ormation of certain valence implic: 
rs of social groupings CO 
in other groupings, and this 


With one structure. Membe : 
is true ear than they do with people 8. elgi lace 
resid aether the grouping is based on social class, race, religion, p ace 
ne occupation, or family ties- The union man who labors in 
Otinatic, industry complex of Detroit tends to encounter à kind of in- 
hat he n—direct as well as mediated through other union members— 
even in = not receive as à farm Iowa or as an industrialist 
etroit. The Southerner receives à daily input of information 


by 


the 


er in 
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about the Negro that bears little relation to that which flows y same 
in northern universities. Were we to subject either the union man or å 
Southerner to twenty minutes’ worth of information that had on 
dictory valence implications, the effects on attitudes would be s 1g) 
indeed. renit 
Direct personal experience with the attitude object is a most po is 
setting for attitude change when the initial attitudes are based on m ^ 
ation. By this we mean that 3 
eloped over a considerable period " 
S the lesson of the white housewives 


ere 
ar as well. Even here, however, d 
the objects encountered in direct pe iot 
nvey information about their properties 


p 2 ially 
ns, or no attitude change will occur. p ioa 
prejudiced person who believes that Negroes are ignorant and dirty 


be res: : ith Ne- 
not change his mind on the basis of direct, personal contact with 
groes who are in fact ignorant and dirty, 


We would deduce from all this that a 


However, there has been at! 
trol as total as this coincided wit 
a large number of people within 


. ; ich con- 
east one recent instance in whic 


mind control. 


Later evaluations of the methods 


1781 that 
actually employed indicated 
there was little that was truly new in t 
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tudes was thorough. Most important, perhaps, were the steps bak 
prevent the development of any informal group structure ee As 
prisoners that might lend group support to the preservation of a ii : 
of resistance. Potential leaders were removed from the main gern 
captives. Clever use of informers helped to maintain walls oe 
between inmates. Behavioral compliance in attendance at doctrina » 
cussions was required. Whenever prisoners did succumb to solium E 
the fact was skillfully publicized in ways that would discourage euin 
from resisting further. In short, the effort was made to strip away ime 
vestige of support for the prisoners’ original value systems, and to repr 
them with new supports for new attitudes (Schein, 1957). : 
Although the American public was scandalized by the sequent d 
publicized defections, the success of the attitude change operation eee 
somewhat more limited than the American press often implied. For leo- 
thing, it appeared that about 80 percent of the prisoners were ige 
logically “inert,” or neutral, being rather indifferent to political vani 
trination and neither actively collaborating about 
their propaganda in an active Way. Of the " 
three quarters were succe 


e of 


with the captors nor T 
remaining 20 percent 


i at 
ssfully brainwashed into active collabor* st- 
and the other quarter (5 percent of the tot 11 d 


ance throughout the experience. Without other comparable € 

is difficult to evaluate such figures. In. view of the magnitude a vity 
attitudinal change required for collaboration and the relative bench 
of the period (compared to the total life span of the captives) yi 

the Communists had a chance to operate, the gross rates OF + 


change appear to be dramatically high. On the other hand, it pir ) 
that significant resistance was maintained despite the total con 
information and existence wielded 


jon, 


al) maintained their k 
pisodes . 
[ thc 


* * * 
nat 


The next chapter will be devoted to an analysis of condition’ qes 


maintain attitude stability, 
are more likely to remain 


2 8 
o8. 


athe 
attity of 


ability “ 


ver- 
attitudes simply by “reversing” our principles of attitude change : adilY 
theless, there are some further relevant conditions that are more for 
introduced fro 


i an from the side 1 
they involve social and psychological anchors responsible for 2 


1 1 
: i prim? 
resistance of attitudes to change. These anchors will be 1118 des 
12 7 u 
concern as we conclude our consideration of individual att! 


CHAPTER 5 


The Organization and 
Stability of Attitudes 


EATIVITY IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE, HAS 
tists of the mid-nineteenth 
asic revisions of Newtonian mechanics 
Il. Acceptance and use of Maxwell's 
equations had to wait for a younger generation of scientists who did not, 
ike their elders, insist upon trying to understand Maxwell in Newtonian 
terms, Dyson found the same processes apparent when quantum me- 
chanics in turn revised Maxwell's work. The older generation, quite 
Capable of operating in Maxwell's terms, found the new concepts baffling, 
Whereas the * i yer people. less experienced in the field, assimilated 
mus hang view as a matter of course. When new basic information is con- 
q med, it is a aiti experience that young people are more receptive 


than old. 


Dyson 

DYSON (1958), COMMENTING ON CR 
Noted that very few of the established scien 
Century were able to grasp the b 
Proposed by James Clerk Maxwe 


are so intimately bound up with the 
about various objects, it is not surprising 
suggest that attitudes also tend to be- 
"rigid"—as individuals grow older, 
way in which a cross section of 
ties. If we construct a scale that 


Since the attitudes We form 


Information we have stored 
that there is parallel evidence to 
Come more stable—we might eve? say 
One example can be drawn from the 
adults evaluates the two national par 
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Most important, perhaps, were the E 
ment of any informal group structure ae 
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of resistance, Potentia] leaders were removed from the ie of E 
captives. Clever use of informers helped to maintain walls li 
etween inmates, Behavioral compliance in attendance sabi s 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Organization and 
Stability of Attitudes 


CREATIVITY IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE, HAS 
] scientists of the mid-nineteenth 
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X deir ds . owing to understand Maxwell in Newtonian 
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bens. Dyson found dis same processes apparent when quantum me- 
chanics 55 Sunc, he Maxwell's work. The older generation, quite 
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“able Sha 155 in Maxwell's terms, found the new concepts baffling, 
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runs from intensely pro-Democratic through neutral to ed is 
Republican, we find that adults in their twenties show a distri " id 
on the scale that is relatively bell-shaped, with fair proportions rae 
themselves in the central or "independent" regions of the scale. $ 
shape of the distribution changes quite steadily as we move to older a 
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FIGURE 5.1. The strengthening of attitudes toward the politi- 
cal parties with increasing age. The data are drawn from seven 
national samples interviewed by the Survey Research Gene 
between 1952 and 1957. (Adapted from Campbell et al., 1960 
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ronde the so that the oldest generation 
Lette dinde is closest to being U-shaped, vit heavy tee dia 
een de — at the extremes of the scale (Figure 5.1). Nor is 
eis ely some quirk of expression that grows with age: these 
AEN 5 i have behavioral consequences. Thus it can be shown, 
ean oy E there is an actual décline in the probability that a 
9 be e uenced to change his party—or even to defect from it 
E yei e older he gets (Campbell et al., 1960). In other words, 
eason to believe that affect toward objects often becomes 
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ger in significant ways with the passage of time. 
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veloped high resistance to attitude change in certain matters, and "d 
could find attitudes among elderly people that turn out to be suscep de 
ble to change. Nevertheless, the conditions associated with € : 
stability do tend to require time for development, and hence there ! 
statistical correlation between age and attitude stability. m 

Our purpose in this chapter is to consider the nature of these par 
ditions, and the normal processes whereby they develop. We shall 5 
that the key to the stabilizing of attitudes over time lies in their me 
ing organization over time. Attention given to the nature of € 
organization “pays off" in reducing to a few simple formulations me 
observations about attitude stability and change. 


THE STABLE SINGLE ATTITUDE 


We shall begin, as we began our discussion of attitude change, ch 
drawing the portrait of the type of single attitude that is most “this 
to be highly resistant to change. This is a very simple task, Ior sii 
portrait is no more than a mirror image of the one in the pes 
chapter. Thus we can say that the following attributes tend to co- Oc 


Affect Object 


High centrality 
High personal goal relevance 


Strong in degree - 
l Large storage of information 


a 
. When these attributes co-occur, one can be sure that the ? 
m question is relative 


a 1 m 
^ ly resistant to change through new infor : 
Why this is so can be understood in part by reversing some ^. 


2 Se 
arguments of the preceding chapter, for of course only a single 
principles is concerned, In 


rate earlier 
of the new 
in addition 
the accepta 


ttitude 
ation: 
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part, too, we are now in a position tO muc? 
arguments, Thus, for example, we have observed uu ; 
information which affects attitudes is socially mediate ce 
the judgment of source credibility has some inue ure 
nce of such new information; and that perceived 
credibility is affected by an implicit comparison between one s p* 
formation and that of the source. From these observations it : 
directly that the person with a large store of information about a? ounte” 
(an “expert,” to take the limiting case) would less often ene could 
socially mediated information contrary to his attitudes which med pi 
credit than would someone with less information about the obj ation 
chain of reasoning is not, of course, intended to be a toil 5 ne 
of our principle that attitudes underpinned by much add 
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less 
SS suscepti > J Ero 
ptible to change. But it is one of a number of mechanisms that 
sms the 


would contri 
lined to such a phenomenon. 
the x r : ; 
1e moment we are more interested in some other things that 


may be sai 

n que said about such a large storage of information. In Chapter 2 
Dose ^ ^ e 
posed that large amounts of information cannot be retained in 
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ge unless organized in some way, and we suggested a number of 
which govern the broad outlines 
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of "t. psychological belongingness 
organization. We also suggested that the more information held 
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ie re complex or inclusive object, the more numer 
— ipe paloma 
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(see Fi x a 7 of the arrangement of atoms in complex molecules 
large "s re 5.2). In some such way, an object about which we have 
amounts of stored information is quite tightly bound into a whole 
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E ee of cognitions. 
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nections” between cognitive elements are numerous almost beyond cata- 
log, and the few we have suggested are no more than a beginning. The 
characteristic which all these types of connectedness share, however, is 
an interdependence between elements, which is to say that the elements 
have effects on each other, and, most particularly, that if one element 
changes, something in the system of elements is likely to change as well. 
Indeed, this kind of functional interdependence is what “connectedness” 
means, and what “organization” means as well, at least in its dynamic 
sense. 

This interdependence for us is of course psychological interde 
ence. Thus, to crib from the famous syllogism about the mortality ° 
Socrates, if you were to learn that Socrates is still alive, the change in 
one of your cognitions ("Socrates is, of course, dead") would necess" 
tate some new doubts about one or the other of two premises linked to 
this cognition (for all who have been exposed to the syllogism): that 
Socrates is a man” or that “all men are mortal.” This cluster of cogn" 
tions is psychologically interdependent, in the sense defined. Not only 
does the arousal of the first cognition tend to call the others to mind, but 
changes in the truth-status of the first also threaten some change in m 
truth-status of the others. Of course we deal here with a very speci? 
type of connectedness, one associated with classical logic. Abelson an 
Rosenberg's happy term (1958) "psycho-logic" helps remind us of many 
types of psychological interdependence that fall outside the canons Es 
pure logic. Furthermore, we must keep in mind that interdependence " 
7 por of degree, just as the interdependence between a man's hes 
and his lungs is much more intimate than that between his heart OF 
lungs and his fingernails. But the property of interdependence remains 
the a whatever the rule or degree of connectedness involved. 
dim, as nro An not simply "information" but valenced m a 
esting still. For th essence of interdependence become more ^ ev 

* presence of valences makes possible a whole Ne 


s of connectedness, which rests on the similarity or dissimilarity 
x valences between related cognitions. In other words, the organiza 
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Suggests tl 
à sts tha Ti ; 
m n. E 5 answer lies less in the properties of the single attitud 
e ne manner in which such atti : RES 
attitudes and subatti 
a attitudes are 


organized. F iti 
1. Hence it is to this problem we must turn 


ATTITUDE ORGANIZATION 


zgon s attitudes being organized, we mean 
ment, rathe another according to an or | arr: 
W be edel e equi Of course this order her pe ther i 
systematicall n ner than total; not every one of a person’s attitudes i 
the cells y related to each of his other attitudes. By way of anal 5 
those: in ti your leg muscles are arranged in orderly fashion and E 
it deert "Y EN of your eyes, but there is little point ^ atenas 
likely that im arrangement of leg-muscle and iris cells. Just so, it ` 
orderly sia you hold many political attitudes that are arranged in an 
toward cae and that the same thing is true of your several attitudes 
bangen ic dne d Chances are that there is not much systematic 
€ neatly — a two sets of attitudes—although they might 
ate purpose í ai ed, in ways that we shall later examine. Our immedi- 
do coma : s to discover the general conditions under which attitudes 
dependen o be functionally related to one another, and how this inter- 
Work E can best be described. We can make a good beginning if we 
our familiar principles of cognitive organization. 
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added valence feature of attitudes with cognitive organization 
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In their extensive study of prejudice (see Chapter 1), Adorno ct al. 
(1950) were interested among other things in ascertaining the degree 
to which people who felt hostile toward one ethnic minority or out: 
group" could be counted on to show hostility toward other ethnic 
minorities as well. They had initially constructed a number of attitude 
scales designed to measure different facets of belief and opinion 1 
cerning Jews, and had found high intercorrelations in responses 

Pene several scales, indicating that apparently different beliefs real“ 
fell m very predictable clusters. That is, if a person saw Jews e 
offensive in intruding into non-Jewish groups, it could be Pre 
with high accuracy that he would be offended as well by their E 
siveness” or “clannishness,” even though being intrusive and 9 
seclusive would appear to be rather opposite to one another. 


s à : 3 „s Was 
p who did not attribute one specific negative trait to Jews " 0 
ess likely to attribute other negative traits to them. This degree at 


Pep and organization in the attitudes being studied mean 
= scales could be economically combined into a single scale 
the A-S scale) measuring anti-Semitism. of 


calle¢ 


scales that avoided items about Jews but dealt with Negro-whité » p 


ee 372 art 
tions, minorities other than Negroes and Jews (fringe political pa 
criminals, and so on), and relative reactions to America 2 reli 
a foreign nations. It turned out again that there were high un be 
ions e all of these scales, so that once again they con ris” 
meanin x i i E pw 
gfully combined into another more general "Ethnoc? along 


LET n 8 ! 
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i e total scale itself, correlated highly in turn with the A- Class 


a illustrated by data drawn from female students in an extension 
in psychology: 
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"m. other words, by knowing that one of these subjects felt : and 
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to feel hostile toward other outgroups as well After attaining hors 
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attitude items, but also in depth clinical 
th various subjects representing “highs” 
ti-Semitism and ethnocentrism as part of 
also provided strong evidence sug- 
tion of these clusters of prejudiced 
he individual’s over- 


only in data from batteries of 
interviews that were held wi 
and “lows” on measures of an 
the larger study. Such interviews 
gesting that the acceptance or rejec 
or antidemocratic attitudes was tied in turn to t 
all personality structure. 


The underlying theory was that pers 
to very strict parental control, who had learned to bury their resent- 


ment and acquiesce to such control, tended to develop authoritarian 
personality structures, 80 that as adults they were overly obedient to 
strong authority while expressing their hidden hostilities toward weak 
objects that might be safely attacked. Since minority groups and 
foreign nations represented such weak or safe targets, personality 
development of this sort would make individuals particularly suscep- 
tible to prejudice against minorities and ethnocentric attitudes more 
generally. i . 
e partial test of this theory, a third major us was coni 
structed, called the Fascism or F-scale. It was — o en 
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originally located. Where object generalization is concerned, then, the 
principle is that attitudes toward objects that a person classifies together 
—according to some dimension important to him—are functionally inter- 
dependent. This is one way in which an individual's attitudes are 
organized. 

CAUSALITY AND INSTRUMENTALITY. Similarly, if a person views some- 
thing as having caused something else, not only does he link the objects 
together cognitively, as we have seen, but his attitudes toward the cause 
and toward the effect tend to be alike. One's attitude toward lightning 
becomes like one’s attitude toward the destruction it has caused. If a 
person is viewed as responsible for his acts, then a person is viewed Bs 
"good" if his acts are considered “good,” or, contrariwise, an act on the 
part of a person considered "good" is more likely to be favorably viewe 
than the same act on the part of a person considered “bad.” ; 

The same principle is very obviously at work where means-end " 
instrumental relationships are perceived. Attitudes toward perceive’ 
means tend to resemble attitudes toward the end-states for which : 
are instrumental. The more you want something, the more you also wan 
whatever it takes to get it. One's attitude toward the means may be only 
transitory—for example, your favorable attitude toward the dentist may 
last only until he has relieved your toothache. But many means Conte 
relationships are persistent, and hence help to account for much of the 
Persisting organization of a person's attitudes. T 

, Attitudes toward "means" objects are of particular interest 1 
e is often the case, these means become desired ends in their own De 
chek ped ig example; submission to the dentist’s drill is not. yee 

y viewed as only a means do acquire goal-value in 
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ol is i affiliation with that party may come to be value 
sically, and the original objective pri d 
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Congruence of Own and Others’ Attitudes 


T special case of this general principle is so important in under- 
> ling not only attitude organization but human interaction as well 
; it is usefully discussed as a principle in its own right. It has to do, 
n the first place, with attitudes toward persons. We have earlier agreed 
to use the terms “attraction” and “aversion” for attitudes of this kind; 


and we have observed as well (Chapter 3) that a person is attractive to 


another person insofar as the second person perceives that his charac- 
of the fact that any person displays 


teristics are rewarding. Now in view 
many characteristics, all of which belong together because they are 
ld suggest that one 


Present in the same person, OUT first principle wou 
d his various characteristics. Belong- 


tends to have similar attitudes towar 
ith diferent objects like dogs and 


ingness. i 
ness, in this case, has to do not wi 
s of the same object—a person. 


cats, but with different characteristic 
More important still is @ basic fact, not so far considered in any 
Systematic way, about what we perceive as characteristics in other hu- 
Man beings: these characteristics include, along with such things as 
height or redheadedness, the holding of attitudes. Furthermore, it is 
inevitable that some of these attitudes (held by persons toward whom 
valuated. This 


b : 
e have attitudes) refer to objects we ourselves have e 
cing the case, there are many circumstances in which one is interested 


In the other person's attitudes, and will compare them with one's own 
attitudes toward the same objects. One very special and obvious in- 
Stance, already discussed, is that of persuasion: the fact of an attempt 
to influence in itself makes the source’s attitude (as embodied in the 
Persuasive message) one of his most salient characteristics, and the situ- 


AM requires that we compare his attitude with our own toward the 
in effect, an attitude toward another person's 


fee] Sometimes such comparisons are rewarding and (Em e 
els, naturally, that one’s own attitudes are justified ( ies 
em if they weren't"), and this universal tendency ray t dee ri 
eh another person for one's own attitudes is rewarding. Un d 
common conditions perceived similarity between one's 0 dee 
‘nother person’s otii provides this kind of support. Given 5 c v 
itions, then, the fact that the other holds attitudes congruent Me 2 
5 is seen as a rewarding characteristic of "i other Pe in genam] 
Ing so 10 likely to be perceive as rew -in- à 
heus) Ie p p* n Modi “right” that another person 2 
» warding in an Een way should also Mie rewarding ane, jikable or 
ay, but unfitting that a perso 2 agrees 


n who is otherwise hee 
s finds distastetus, 
a orthy should have attitudes p one fin 
Dt with one’s own (see Figure 53). 
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(e) £ 


(a) (b) (c) 


e- 
FIGURE 5.3. Two configurations (a, b) involving attitudinal congruence ^. 
tween a P(erson) and an O(ther person) with respect to some attitude 111 5 
(X). The O X arrow, or the attitude of O toward X, is of course his : esit 
as perceived by P. The third diagram (c) represents a situation i der 
gruence. Within conditions outlined in the text, the principle of ^ ud a 
congruence suggests that this third configuration occurs less frequently ? 

less stable than the two preceding. 


: ;ru- 

According to what we shall call the principle of self-other ge 
ence, then, it is likely that you perceive yourself to be in basic Ed 
ment with most of the people that you feel most favorably toware Thom 
conversely, that you feel most favorably toward the people bee 
you believe you are in basic agreement. The interdependence i per- 
two kinds of attitudes on the part of the same individual—towar W 
sons and toward the relationship between their attitudes and his nee 
has already been illustrated in a narrow way by the interaction bet arë 
attitudes toward the source and toward the source’s message. us you 
more likely to accept persuasion if you are attracted to the source; like 
are more likely to find the source attractive if his attitudes are uu be- 
your own. But our new principle generalizes the case considerably 
yond the setting of persuasion. toot is TE^ 

If perceived self-other congruence toward an attitude objec w the 
warding and hence interacts with more generalized attraction con- 
other person, is it also true that perceptions of incongruence 1 penes 
tradictions between own and other's attitude) are distressing, ar aly 
tend to go with disliking the other person more generally? This E "which 
follows from the principle, and it is not hard to think of cases In to be 
a sense that another person is undermining beliefs that we feel jus 
justified pushes us toward dislike of such a person. However, iE ss P 
as easy to oversimplify the principle on the negative side as it 15 ull 
so on the positive side (to say, for example, "If you like someone y ber- 
agree with him"), and the conditions under which the principle OF ar. 
ates most clearly in either direction are more limited than might et oe 

These limitations can largely be deduced from other things We 4 
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erik a 1 * in earlier chapters, although they are a little more 
^ me in 1 - setting because of the complexity of the attitudes in- 
3 ey attitude here is that of the individual toward the 
"ique 2 nenen his own and the other's attitude. This relationship 
dlijects] - object (involving, as it does, the “fit” between two other 
s), and therefore we might call the attitude toward such a rela- 
attitude. What is important is that although 
like any other, has not only a positive ex- 
Ciera se of reward ) and a negative extreme 
aero but also a point of indifference in Between. When the 
lag ya 5 of own and others attitude toward a given object is a mat- 
We went re to the individual (neither rewarding nor distressing ), 
atin a ardly expect to see any effects of the principle, even though 
situation may be such th ndividual cannot fail to cognize that 


self. at the i 
ue attitudes are congruent or incongruent. 
he circumstances that are 


- likely to rende 
Pruence ; r " 1 ivi 
fan ities a matter of indifference to the individual are, by and large, 
amili: 

iar to us. Thus, for example, 


Ver if the attitude object at stake is not 
y central for you (is neither PF 


aia eae oximal nor of high-goal relevance), 
ee attitudes toward congruence, like your first-order 
8 s toward the object, tend toward indifference. Therefore when 
y that you perceive yourse! 


you ]f to be in agreement with the people 
jns feel most favorably toward, we do not mean agreement about every- 
ng, but about the things tha 


el t are relatively important to you. A paral- 
amendment can be made about th 


wl e other person as attitude-object: 
1e : : 
en he is not very central to you (either 


à through geographical remote- 

ess 

ss or absence of personal goal relevance), congruence may very well 
as well. Finally, 


iris matter of indifference to you | there is an indiffer- 
the 1 built into the relationship you perceive to exist between 
have We person and the object. some things that are central for you 
no impact on the other person—perhaps because, like the three 


Spoons 
Sa of sugar you like in your coffee, they simply do not affect the 
T person, or perhaps because you consider something strictly a pri- 


vate 
pied and of no consequence to him. 
n short, then, the importance of congruence for the individual is 


(2) likely to exceed limits set by the centrality of (1) the object; or 
to the person; Or (3) the perceived relation of the other person 
attitudes ject. When centrality is absent for any of these components, 
eral c congruence will tend toward indifference, and the gen- 
tively wg will be relatively inoperative. matter posi- 
When the. effects suggested apparent 
Object in persons involved are rather central for one an 

question is of mutual importance. This general 


tionshi 
Sa nship a second-order 
second- c . 
ria nd-order, this attitude, 
She: ‘(spring 
e (springing from a sen 


r the question of con- 


Or, to put the 
will be most 
other and the 
set of circum- 


by the prin ciple 
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stances includes a large part (although by no means all) of what we 
call “human interaction,” and our discussions in ensuing chapters will 
often presuppose them as conditions. 

You may have noted that at times we have spoken of the “similar- 
ity” of one’s own and the other’s attitudes, but that we have depende 
primarily on the term “congruence.” Congruence (agreement, harmony, 
“fitting together”) does not demand that the attitudes of two people 
toward an object be similar in direction in every case, although this 15 
the predominant situation. It recognizes that under special and clear-cut 
circumstances, the “similar” attitude of another would be incompatible 
or incongruent. Take, for example, the case of two men, each of whom 
hopes to marry the same girl: if one succeeds the other does not. Under 
such competitive conditions it is not to be expected that either of the 
men will become more attracted toward the other because they abe in 
agreement about wanting her as a wife. Indeed, it is quite likely to be 
the reverse, for here similar attitudes are actually incongruent. 

It would do no harm, as a final refinement, to make a comparable 


generalization in our first principle concerning object-belongingne** và 

H 5 

the same type of special case can crop up here. Thus, for example, pei 
ro 


normally dissociate the Republican and Democratic parties sharply 
one another, for they stand in a relationship of mutual antagonism op 
competition, with the triumphs of one being the griefs of the other. ^. 
it is precisely because of this mutual opposition that we might in Qon 
contexts class the two parties together, as we would if we were speaking 
of political as opposed to religious groups. Furthermore, attitudes te 
ward the two parties are excellent examples of interdependence: liking 
one party means disliking the other, and a change in attitude towar” 
one is usually paralleled by a change in attitude toward the other. Such! 
case, as well as the more frequent one of attitude similarity towar rê 
je not in opposition to one another, can be covered by the mih 
inclusive version of the principle: attitudinal congruence goes WT 
psychological belongingness. This is the key principle of attitude organ 


à à 2”) 
zation, and, as we have seen, the self-other principle (or subprincip/^ 
can be readily derived from it. 


* * * 


- These principles may seem to be “only common sense”: if, psycho 
ogically, things belong together in one way they should also belong, 1 
gether, psychologically, in other ways. But the fact that 4 princip y 
- to bea matter of common sense is neither for nor against m pe 
ter aches go turn out not to be true, and even if true not D^ 
it hel — call the test of any principle lies in its usefulness: i 
elp to explain a wide range of phenomena by describing the con 
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actually un pd UE do and do not occur? Or does the principl 
principle, era fes in order to explain them? If so, it is a 1 
required only in tl a common-sense one or not. The present principl : 
tides as ressaled be sense that the organization of an ub ob ant. 
and more ient y 1 7 1 now available, can be explained more RUE. 
vidisse Vaca ah incingly with than without the principle. These sk 
about attit fe nape and order to many of the things we have lear d 

ude change, and permit a better understanding of the saili 


of atti 
attiudes as well 


tio 
ms under which they 


THE INCLUSIVE PRINCIPLE OF BALANCE 


The I: 
and ri sl balance’ is commonly applied to this general principle, 
of the VIN 80 0 implied by this label help to indicate the usefulness 
stability, ) e (Dynamics refers simply to the principles of change and 
to eadh od dep two or more things are in balance, their relationships 
onto wei) der tend to remain stable. For example, when you first step 
ching scales, the relationship between the tension of the scale’s 
is unstable, oF imbalanced, as indi- 
ying your weight. After you 
stable, and remains so as 
r in the pressure of your 
i they are until new in- 
jonsbips that are 
d toward change The usefulness 
synonym for 


the not; 
for nn of stability, but rather that it provi 
Need, oe under which a relationshi 
a problem problem of how a person’s attitudes are organiz 
Modes of of stable organization, for we are not much in 
different Örganizatian that are only transient “halfway houses 
he states of balance. 
pz Ud 8 conditions under which different attit 
Me bon ably related to each other—under which, 
udes i ully coexist—are described by the principle 0 
; event 8 objects viewed as belonging together ten to become 
aintained ongruence is à balanced condition, and as long 95 it is 
Statemey 'd for an individual, his attitudes tend to remain stable. This 
e nte however, is the least interesting application of the principle: 
Proposition that change does not tend to occur without some 


onance amd eonsananee (see Tupa , pages 


rons that are imbalanced 0 alae 


? between 


s of the same 
so to speak, they 
f balance: atti- 


ude! 


Perso 


1 
F. 
log. esting 3k 
107) 855 terms cognitive diss 
er to combinations of cog 
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input of new information, it is just about equivalent to saying that d 
nothing happens to induce change there will be no change. The really 
interesting derivations from the gencral principle have to do with wliat 
happens when some influence does induce change. The general answer 
is that usually some new state of balance will come about—not just any 


old change, at random, but a change that is orderly because it follows 
the principle of balance. 


à : > 0 
Since the notion of balance applies not to a single attitude but t 
relationships among two or mc 


ore of them, there is an interesting corel 
lary. If a certain kind of relationship between two or more things is i 
be maintained, a change in one of them necessarily implies a change id 
one or more of the others, Thus if you want to maintain the 2:1 ni 
that describes the relation between the numbers 6 and 3, then if 8 
number is changed the other must change also. Now let us apply oi 
corollary to the principle of self-other congruence. Suppose your at is 
tude both toward a certain friend and toward the Republican Lee m 
highly favorable, and you attribute to your friend a pro-Republic? 
attitude. Under these conditions your favorable attitude toward an 
friend and your Perception of congruence between your respective » » 
tudes toward the Republican party are in balance, Now if something eid 
pens to make your attitude toward the Republican party enn 
these attitudes will no longer be balanced unless something else ably 
changes. According to the balance principle, something else grum 95 
will change, and any one of these changes on your part could rees m 
lish balance: you abandon your recently acquired anti-Republican™ 
(perhaps following a discussion with your friend); or you and he sd 
on an in-between position; or your sense of belongingness with N 
(that is, one or more aspects of your favorable attitude toward m 
diminishes—or even disappears entirely. In all these instances, yot “i 
see that a further change in attitude toward one of the related objet 
can restore balance, 0 
is, however, only one of the two major mer re- 
second mode involves one or another kind o 


r i r sb the 
defining or disconnecting operation in the individual's cognition cher 
situation. What these operations have in common is the fact that by 
restore balance withou 


t further change in the imbalanced attitudes, e- 
p the Psychological bonds that made the attitudes — 
ace. Thus, by way of illustration, we have pa the 
S he Principle of self-other congruence presupposes um ism 
attitude object under discussion (in our example above, Republican as, 
ntrality for the parties involved. One clear way, : ism 
newly unfavorable attitude toward i apum 
Your favorable attitude toward your friend is to be 
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to de " 
ewe ag sempre that politics is central to either either or both of you 
of the s dinde ae oe so as to destroy the bases for iterdependende 
risus eee nat have become imbalanced can be accomplished in a 
the object x of ways in any complex situation, either by dissociating 
lifsets sad gen the others, or by differentiating some part of one of the 
again, as mue it aside psychologically (“compartmentalizing”). Or 
oenberg and Abelson (in Rosenberg et al., 1960) have 
nbalance is to “stop thinking” 


Pointe 
aon MONA gemitus way of coping with ir 

Al the — that have fallen into an imbalanced configuration. 
Psychological E panem to imbalance entail some kind of change in the 
Doint of dus pom of the objects involved. in the situation from the 
as far as we s the individual. What the principle of balance predicts, 
change ^ 3 : nave developed it up to this point, 15 simply that when 
of these aun uced at some point in a system of attitudes, one or another 
Probably peter changes in the status of the objects will occur— 
that no € i say "probably" because there is still another possibility: 
-— "This pe changes occur, and balance 15 not restored. 
tistical], “ast possibility—of living with imbalance—is improbable, sta- 
digne ee because most people fnd it uncomfortable. Many 
balanced an of them experiments with "real" attitudes that are im- 
about os some involving subjective reports of imagined feelings 
Seemed eei ii combinations-support the conclusion (which had 
imba] cessary even before the studies had been carried out) that 
side as uncomfortable. It may, in fact, be con- 
that as a goad to remove the conditions 

of balan 


ance js a 
ance is experienced 

ce in the first in- 
will indeed be 


re t y e 
: drive-like in that it serves 
are uncomfortable. Hence the principle 
rts us to the likelihood that one change 


Y Soma 
"i compensating change 
ae ye not yet considered how we might use t 
'S most 975 which of the numerous possible balance-restoring changes 
Questio ikely to occur in any given instance. This is, of course, a critical 
the p. n, yet one that is best postponed until we have covered more of 
bu Ed issues. One of these issues involves the degree of dis- 
hat imbalance produces. Such discomfort varies according to a 
n, and the way in 


nu 
mhe 
x : " 
Whi of characteristics of the situation, the perso 
are organized. 


followed 


bi 
tance ale 
he principle to 


ch hi 
his particular attitudes 


e clear at the out- 


s not apply to all of a person’s 
balance with each other. It 
some interdepend- 


B. 

ALAN CED SYSTEMS OF ATTITUDES. I 
alance doe 
em are in 
des that show 


Set 

, nat 
Attitudes the principle of b 
Pplies Mis the sense that all of th 
y to particular sets of attitu 
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y of 
ence. Indeed, the reason why we have often spoken heretofore — 
systems of attitudes rather than "many" or "sets of" is because the 
"system" implies balance, as the term "set" does not. to any 

A system, as we shall now formally define the term, refers ertain 
set of entities so related to one another that (1) a change = xd or 
states of any one of them tends to induce specifiable changes in 9! 


, entities 
more of the others, and (2) this interdependence among the €! 
results in certain relatively stable 


characteristics of the total set, ke tt 
as a whole. This definition applies, for example, to the solar V so 
astronomers tell us that each of its planets affects each of the je sed 
that the solar system as a whole is as it is because of the cr 
ence of the planets and the sun. Or, to give a more homely sait 
à furnace, a thermostat with which it is connected, and the tempe"? 


the 
of the air Surrounding the thermostat all constitute a system. 2 
thermostat is set at 70° 


above 
. : à re 4 
, then an increase in room tempc spans yw 7 0j 
n T a : 10 
this point shuts off the furnace until the temperature drops be t in the 
whereupon it is turned on again. Thus (beginning at any poin 


m 

„cts TOO 
cycle) room temperature affects thermostat affects furnace affe i» is the 
temperature, and so on; the principal characteristic of the syste? led 
relative stabi 


C 
lity of room temperature. The bodies of ee 
animals are kept at relatively constant temperatures by similar, Hy li 
much more complicated, systems. Attitude systems are basica y 
these other systems, in which the component attitudes are aene } 
ent, and the relatively constant feature of the system as a whole 
state of balance, 

It follows quite obviously that discomfort at imbalance ca! 
arise when attitudes are indeed interdependent. This is true by which 
tion, but it is worth stressing because there are many occasions on 85 


“ » 5 er, but 
a “system” of attitudes seems imbalanced to an outside observe oes 
not for the individual in 


iss0" 


ewet 


h 


ig d 


15 


1 only 


ual has in the past successfully 
class in order to restore eet co 
"thou shalt not steal,” yet fee rk for 
equipment from his place of = put 
ch behavior is “not really theft, those 
ment. Other common cases cpu st 
y lacks one or another piece of ei r 
tudes in question into a system. Th labor 
uently encounter new recruits to and 
fied with their new union on one han ques” 
the other, even though the union in such 
tion is strongly pro-Democratic in political orientation. Natural server J 
a “system” of attitudes could appear very imbalanced to an 9 rt be 
However, it often turns out that the new union member (in P^ 


example, voting studies freq 
unions who are strongly identi 
with the Republican Party on 
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Cause of personal disinterest in politics, and in part because of faulty 
"nion communication of its position) has not (yet) learned that the 
union takes political positions, and much less that it is pro-Democratic. 
Until he does, of course, there is no imbalance and no discomfort, what 


ever the appearance to the outsider. 
THE CREATION AND ACTIVATION OF ATTITUDE SYSTEMS. In general, one 
itude change is just such crea- 


of the functions of new information in atti 

tion of new connections between attitude objects not previously thought 
of together. You might, for example, hear a sermon that persuaded you 
that some practice you had always taken for granted (the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons, perhaps, or racial segregation) was inconsistent with 
Your religious principles. In this case, the two attitude objects (nuclear 
Weapons and religion) would have been dissociated prior to the per- 
Suasion, but the new information linking them forces you to consider 


them together, so that they constitute a system for the first time. 

There is even evidence that we carry around with us in cognitive 
Storage many imbalanced beliefs and attitudes toward objects that we 
Ourselves would recognize (with no prompting from outside) are logi- 
cally related and imbalanced, yet that cause no discomfort until some- 
thing occurs to render them all salient (activated as a system) at the 
Same time, 

One deduction we might make from such findings would be that we 
Would expect more nearly perfect internal balance in exploring systems 
9f attitudes toward objects that are relatively central for the individual 
E àn we would toward more remote objects, for central objects by defini- 
ton undergo more constant reactivation. Such reactivation should lead 
Over time to the progressive discovery and adjustment of internal im- 

alances. As we shall see shortly, the proposition that attitudes toward 
yore remote objects are likely at any point in time to be less perfectly 
talanced is but a short step from our earlier proposition that attitudes 
9Ward remote objects are more susceptible to change. : 

, BALANCE AND REALITY. Of course imbalance may be experienced as 
eing greater or less in degree, just as any given attitude may be more 
" less involved in a larger system of attitudes. The imbalance mE 

peel by holding positive attitudes toward both the rape 
so, oeratie parties is probably greater than that suggested e 55 
an ur faithful to an opposing party. In much the same vein, bert 
a ig Principle should not be taken to mean that mixed reactions n. 
n object are impossible, even when reality requires that the object be 
e zed at pt level as a whole. Thus you may have been led at 
but i us or another to a statement like this: ^I like him as a person 
di ate him as a boss.” The very statement suggests some effort to 
distinctive roles as a means of fending 


er A 
off S nuite the person into two 
balance, but such dissociation cannot be complete in view of 
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Research Illustration 5.2 


McGuire (1960) has reported an experiment in which 120 atu 
subjects were asked to rate the probable truth of a large number ss 
propositions, and to indicate their attitude toward the desirability x 
the state posited in each proposition. The questionnaire was ipia M 
to contain hidden within it a number of triads of propositions mm 
were premises and conclusions from syllogisms, so that the ur 
consistency of the subjects beliefs could be evaluated. Thus. P. 
example, the following statements were dispersed through. the rel 
tionnaire: “Any form of recreation that constitutes a serious Hes s- 
menace will be outlawed by the City Health Authority.” “The fne 
ing water pollution in this area will make swimming at the e 
beaches a serious health menace." "Swimming at the local beachte 
will be outlawed by the City Health Authority." ably a 
In the initial administration of the questionnaire (ostens! oii 
test to measure the effects of controversial material on reading d 
prehension) there was a good deal of logical inconsistency, with dir e 
tions predictable from the individual's attitudes. Thus a person adim 
strongly opposed the closing of the beach (because he liked to 80. 
there, for example) rated the probability that the beach would 
closed at a much lower level than his estimate of the probable t 
of the premises would have led one to predict. seek 
The questionnaire was administered to the same subjects à li at 
later. No persuasive messages had been given in the interim, Vet x 
no time had the question of belief consistency been made op 
the subjects. Nonetheless, the frequency of logical inconsistency oi 
significantly lower in the second administration than it had wet 
the first, It appeared that the mere statement of related beliefs, “ects 
though widely separated in the questionnaire, sensitized the subje“ > 


" 5 è * e D qu 
to mutual inconsistencies that were adjusted before the second 4 
tionnaire. 


ruth 


than 


the 


reality considerations. This attitude cluster may be less stable 
others more balanced, but reality may be such as to maintain 
imbalance over a long period of time. 

In general, the constant flow of information about the outside 


constitutes a recurrent force toward imbalance. Balance itself pie 
inner, psychological state th condit! 


world 


is an 


2 i i e 
ality. On the other hand, continued i£" 
n goeth before a fall. If you convince Y< about 
whom you are attracted, agrees with you * 


of reality, like pride, ofte 
that your father, toward 
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cause it is comfortable to experi- 
rtain consequences of having 
in the long run) are 


Some extrav. 
€ extravagant purchase merely be 
likely to suffer ce 


enc 
nce balance, you are 
ce is painful, but so also ( 


aes reality. Imbalan 
ects of erroneous judgment. 
ie e ae to think in terms of a “strain” or “trend” toward 
iden E Era than of balance as a perfect and inevitable end-state. 
ail eosi 5 i ication recognizes that balance 
st to perceptions of r ality. The principle mere 
o show somewhat more balance th 
have been exposed might lead us to 
ze that balance is a matter of 
some imbalance, it is easy 
r imbalances with 


is not normally achieved at 
attitude svs ly implies that our 
of the A. anser ta out t an the sum 
expect Topo ioi to which we l 
degres Bean Wien we recogni 
i wee Tai that reality constantly imposes i 
little ie we may become quite accustomed to mino 
no discomfort. 
TOLERANCE FOR IMBAL 


CXperi 
the rience sharper discomfort 
an do other people. That is, tolerance for imbalance may itself be a 


5 aspect of personality. There are clinical observations indi- 
‘at n a very common defense against strong anxiety jies in n 
Sane of simple, unambiguous, and monolithic nd The 
is m summed up by the cry *Anybody who isn't for us 15 against us 
i example of such a desperate effort toward extreme (and probably 


Mace j 
“ccurate) balance. Under emotional stress, such attitudes may be 
„cut order on the individual's experi- 


have low tolerance for complex or 


High authoritarians te 
ue cpi e dn s 121 and 172). 
We have already seen 


i 

guous states of imbalance 

IMBAL À : 

P LANCE, REALITY, AND € : € 
"ie Where "^ or more objects in a system of attitudes have ne 
“en ^" -} S E " A ei 
0 way for the individual, the balance pri ae 
is Pi very clearly, if at all. We can now understand that the reason 
i . a 5 at all. s À 4 E 
Sean. the dynamic underlying the principle involves a discomfort pro 
um by imbalance; and other things equal, this discomfort will be less 
"E. the less central to the individual are the objects involved. 
centrality of objects that we 


gested that some persons 


ance. It is often sug 
ent degree of imbalance 


at the same appar 


Bratifuing : 
ence ying in imposing a more clear 
amb nd to 


Ind 95 
a ced, it is by taking account of the centi at v 
ah "Bin to scd n predictions as to the likely outcomes of imbal- 
i that one possible response to imbalance 

d system. Where 


18 to Aris recall, for example. t c 
: Stop thinking" about the objects 1n 


obj 0 f 
bjects were of low centrality to begin with, 
ay of coping with 
are almos 


the imbalance 
ith, to stop 
their im 
t by definitio 
jects present themselves fre- 
and are important in 

eatens severe 


When reality thr 
ts, and when (for reasons 


thinking about 
balance. On 


the 
n quite 


d In the individual's immedia 
an dnt cognitive goal structures. 
ce involving extremely central objec 


. © in 
imba] 
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to be developed below) compensatory change in other attitudes is not 
a satisfactory alternative, the individual may succumb to some of the 
more dramatic distortions on reality studied in detail by the abnormal 
psychologist. Along with pathological forms of dissociation, these include 
ways of “stopping thought” about the objects that go well beyond the 
casual ignoring of objects not central, to the dynamic “forgetting 
described by terms such as denial, repression, and amnesia. 


ATTITUDE ORGANIZATION AND THE RESISTANCE 
OF ATTITUDES TO CHANGE 


Just as the balance principle helps us to understand why other 
changes are likely to follow in those cases where disturbing new informa- 
ton: mast be accepted, so it helps as well to understand the genera 
resistance to such change that attitude systems develop over time. 

A person’s attitude toward something is likely to be draw? a 
balance with not just one other attitude, but with many others. e 
example, President Calvin Coolidge, according to a famous piographer 
(W: A. White, 1938), had favorable attitudes toward all of the follo” 
ing: the sanctity of private property, the competitive free-enterp™* 
system, a minimum of government “interference,” the propriety " 
things as they are, and the Republican party. For him, all these 1 
linked together in a very intricate latticework, so that any one 9 ho 
attitudes, if “threatened” by new information, was supported by all . 
the others. And the whole latticework was further supported bY 
dent Coolidge's favorable attitudes toward friends and associates 
of them remembered from his youth in Vermont, some closely affi Lm 
with him as Republican Governor of Massachusetts or as Republic% 
President—whom he viewed as supporting his own attitudes. (à 
according to his biographer, most of these attitudes were, he fe 
supported by a very Protestant deity. Such a picture is one of ba 
on a grand design; no wonder he was viewed as a rock-ribbed Presi 

The key facts of attitude stability, then, are these. Insofar 
person's attitude toward something is imbedded in a larger lattice 
of attitudes—and such things as the amount of stored information ^" -pe 
the object, its personal goal relevance and psychological centrality p » 
all indicators of such imbedding—any attempt to change the attit "m 
must come to grips with the fact that this attitude is anchored PY 4 
other attitudes in the system. Such an attitude does not exist ” to 
vacuum: if it changes, then other compensatory changes must follow or 
restore balance. Hence the alternatives are either to change a nu 


jnto 


Jane 
dent 
as ? 
WO 
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Research Illustration 5.3 


ustrated his theory of cognitive dissonance 
action of people of differing smoking habits 
a linkage between smoking and lung 
vy smoking and the belief 


Festinger (1957) has ill 
with data concerning the re: 
toward new medical evidence of 


cancer. He argues that enjoyment of hea 
are dissonant with one another, and that 


that smoking is harmful 
individuals will be motivated to restore balance by rejecting the new 
information or by cutting down on smoking. The accompanying figure 


presents data consistent with this theory: the more an individual 
smokes, the more difficult it is for him to accept the information that 
smoking is injurious. It is the heavy smokers who experience the most 
dissonance and who most actively resist the pressures toward attitude 
change created by the medical findings. Festinger suggests more 
generally that mechanisms for maintaining cognitive consonance—a 


e—include such things as avoiding information 


special case of balanc 
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i i the amount of smo! 
Te cee cane ho believe that a linkage between smok- 


tablished (as reported by Festinger, 


viduals and the percentage w 
Star and Tribune, 1954) 


i 8 
ing and lung cancer has been € 


1957, from the Minneapolis 
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that increases dissonance, or distorting and selecting from available 
information in such a way as to reduce dissonance, avoiding persons 
who possess attitudes or information that will increase dissonance, anc 
seeking out persons who have attitudes or information that will de- 
crease dissonance. All these behaviors help to “defend” attitudes from 
change that would create imbalance with other related attitudes, 
beliefs, or behaviors. 


of systematically related attitudes at once, or to find a way to dissolve 
the anchorage between the target attitude and the rest of the system 
What these alternatives have in common, y — 
much more “effort” to produce some = 
change an “isolated” attitude. 

TIME AND ATTITUDE STABILITY. The development of large-s¢ 
tightly balanced systems of attitudes involves a number of processes. wa 
of which require time. The accumulation of information about an n 
that helps to link it with other objects obviously takes time. p^ d 
processes of selective memory whereby stored information that ani 
not fit" the dominant balance of the attitude system tends after dades 
interval to be forgotten. Processes of conscious thought about an Eur / 
which serve to refine away imbalances, also are repeated sporadica 4 
over time, with cumulative effects. And as attitude systems strain towel 
more nearly perfect balance with the passage of time, perceptual ms 15 
anisms are increasingly likely to screen out “threatening” new inform, 
tion. Thus the individual imposes increasing organization on the a 
he perceives, and his resistance to attitude change, at least in sec 
of his world involving objects that have be ance 
him for some time, increases with it. 


of course, is that the 
ny iret 
change than would be require 


ale, 
all 


,ch- 


en of some import 


FOCAL OBJECTS OF ATTITUDE ORGANIZATION 


An individual's many attitudes are 3 
systems. Most of a person's attitude systems are interconnected, dire es 
or indirectly, because different systems, activated at different ae 
include the same attitude objects as common elements. There is oe nts 
between systems. For example, a high school boy at successive pnm 
may be concerned with Systems involving attitudes toward his d 
and the family car; toward his father and his own need for mo" a 
toward the costs of driving with some other boys in the family car 
distant football game; toward these friends and his father's disapP i56 
of them; and so on. Such an interconnected set of systems is, of cours 


! . many 
organized in the form of ctl 


rove 


ORGANIZATION 


variable in content from individu 
ial. to 


almost « 

almost endless, and highly 

individual. ii 
Nevertheless, the characte 


limi 

ite 

Fiet gis of objects become 
y O © vd Pa * 

) a person's attitude systems, and these systems tend to become 


Integr; 

Senate gren such objects. For convenience we might label these 

the be — he greatest centrality to the individual as focal objects—like 

The fact > »à the child, religion for the priest, or money: 

vidual maos sel focal objects are limited in number for any given indi- 

ee YE that we can describe his attitude organization" with.-so e 

bx. 2 > however, we are trying to describe many individuals at 

Wine c matter is more difficult, for different people may be oriented 
d rather different focal objects. The family may be a focal object 


Or one m: "T 
Noriati man, fine arts for another, and political power for still a third 
| ee e : 
icless, most focal obje or more of these three 


ente ger cts fall into one 
Bories: (1) the self; (2) othe Oups; Or (3) inclusive 


alu r persons and gr 
alues. These , 
. These are the primary ane 


p 


so central as to/figure in a great 


hors of attitude organization. 


Inclus; 
usive Values 
an attitude object, the more 


objec 
e Par i and states can be meaningfully subsumed by it. Thus 
M matus. ri inclusive objects—such as abstract ideas or ultimate values 
ocal for an individual, attitudes toward these objects, by 
to influence a very wide range of more 
acifist is likely to have a character- 
the use of tax money for 
es of military 


As we ; 1 
we have seen, the more inclusive 


bal 
wennde principles, are likely 
istic E and behavior. Ap 
munitic ia attitudes regarding the draft, 
buon a cooperating with civil defense alerts, the motives 
of iak the rights of the individual in times of national crisis, the ethics 
temas a profit by selling armaments, and the importance of world 
come eta All these attitudes, and many others associated with them, 
of achievi d organized in terms of the pacifist's dominant value-that 
P MNE peace in a certain way. : 
ocal ge or vaLuE. Although the inclusive objects that 
Made to ^u person or another are certainly varied, attempts have been 
ernon-I locate a limited number of basic value postures. The Allport- 
ing six ca Study of Values (1951) offers an instrument for measur- 
X types of values suggested originally by Spranger (1928): 
by a high eval aced on the discovery 
al, critical, 


al values; conforming to the pre- 
can businessman." 


can serve as 


Théorct; 

weoretical: characterized uation pl 
of truth through an empiric: rational approach. 
and practic 


Practi 

c è n 
tical: emphasizing useful 
“average Ameri 


vailing stereotype of the 
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r of our experience is süch that a. fairlf o Y 
c 
(Oo 


for the miser. x- 
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+ dging and 
Aesthetic: placing the highest value on form and harmony; judging need 
enjoying each unique experience from the standpoint of its gr 
symmetry or fitness. 


ete arrowly 
Social: originally defined as love of people, this category has been - 5 
limited in the revised version of the test to cover only altruis 
philanthropy. 


y nown; 
Power: primarily interested in personal power, influence, and ve fiel 
labeled originally "political," but not necessarily limited to 
of politics. " 
— E seek 
Religious: mystical, concerned with the unity of all experience, and 
ing to comprehend the cosmos as a whole. 


; 3 "TET " «c asked to e&* 
To determine an individuals *profile of values" he is asked m, fo 

press his preference for a number of different situations. One ite "i D 

example, reads as follows (the answers for this item are to be ra 


A t 
order of personal preference, giving 4 to the most attractive and 1 
least attractive alternative): 


d 
* . . best spe? 
In your opinion, can a man who works in business all the week bes 


Sunday in— 
a. trying to educate himself by reading serious books 
b. trying to win at golf, or racing 
c. going to an orchestral concert 
d. hearing a really good sermon i 
T ren 
By noting an individuals ratings of a large number of pen 
items it is possible to obtain a score that expresses the relative a i- 
of his preferences for the six value areas. The value profile for an ilfer 
vidual is simply a line drawing showing that the preference scores afi 
from one value to another. Using this measure, Allport, Vernon“ the 
Lindzey have found that a group of medical students were hig X ais 
theoretical area and relatively low in the religious area. Cony ie . 
group of theological students were high in the religious area an ot 
tively low in the theoretical area, Thus medical students d 
simply attracted by medicine alone, but also had positive pe 
toward a host of other activities congruent with the same genera sum 
preferences. In this sense, the theoretical value dominated a large the 
ber of more specific predispositions. The same may be -— h 
systems of attitudes characterizing the theological students— 
the focal value was quite different. ward 
In general then, the attitudes that an individual holds t° ore 
many things can be expected to be in balance with a limited set o pe 
inclusive values that he has developed, and hence such values for™ 
important type of focal object. 


[2 
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The Self as Focal Object 

Whateve 

are 1 8 bag we may choose to define centrality, few objects 

VEN lars Jan: " as central for as many persons as “the self.” Even the 

a value a a espoused the value of “selflessness” does 50 by making such 

Büblher vi minant and prized part of his self-image- In one degree or 
, virtually all other kinds of attitudes become intertwined with 


attitud 

es tow $ 

here is Seg ard oneself. Attempting to define what is meant by "self" 

hardly do P without using the word “self” in the definition. It would 
o say that one's self is the way in which one perceives one- 


self! P 
+ Perha " 
haps the best definition with which to begin is one of the 
; known to the individual" 


Simp BR. et 

Dre The self is the individual as 
pi 1947). 

can ere toward the self, like attitudes toward any other objects, 
quite des: fl positive or negative in varying degrees. However, it seems 
is for a ES that one of the individual's je and continuing needs 
ality the self-image that is essentially itive. Indeed, current person- 
the self ory indicates that anything less than a positive attitude toward 
korde Whe, likely to be associated wit s of emotional 
olerate no als does not mean, of course, individual can. 
Tecognitio negative assessments of himse Rather, realistic 
it remain n of shortcomings in limited areas is o be desired. But 
Beneralized basic postulate that for adequate health the most 
se "Permit attitude toward the n call the individual's 
Öne must remain more P 
Persons immediate implication 
toward this prime object 


titudes of other 
uent with one's 


Own 
atti i 
Eruent titudes when these reactions of 0 
when these reactions are negative. A most obvious derivation 
le, then, is that an individual will 


rom 

end 5 oe congruence princip 

Positive ave positive attitudes toward 

9ward de toward himself (or 

you hay hose who appear to evaluate 

Ina 8 ever overheard two people import 
nversation—positively °F negatively—Y? 


Scrib 
ë ; 
to this observation. 


those whom he perceives to have 
“his self”), and negative attitudes 
him (for “his self”) negatively. I 
ant to you evaluating you 
u can undoubtedly sub- 


the operations of balance 


Pe 
rhaps more surprising is the fact that 
ive sides of an individual's self-evaluation. 


are visi 
Sai — even with negat indivi 
periment and Carlsmith 1962) put subjects in a tas 
Tite ee manipulate their expecta 
Particu] in the situation. Am 
those į ar skills necessary for 
nformed that they hà formed poorly 
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dd 
accepting the information more readily than those who were ee 
that they had performed well. At least in narrow areas where ‘anise 
ance may not be of great importance to the basic self-image, it een 
that the need for balance may outweigh the need for positive nm 
THE SOCIAL NATURE OF THE SELF. It may never have occurred . 
to wonder how you have gone about accumulating the fund of oat 
tion about yourself that makes up your self-image. Or perhaps : 
answer has seemed so obvious—you know about yourself because jet 
are yourself—that the question hardly seems worth asking. Yet d 
than seventy years sociologists and psychologists have been intrig! in 
by the degree to which self-conceptions depend less on what we ons ‘is 
some absolute sense than on what we deduce that other people take yes 
to be. Although the impression made on the self-image by Miro 
attributed to others is naturally strongest in childhood when wi dt 
little experience with standards against which one can locate onese . life- 
interest in others’ impressions of us remains keen throughout our 
time. In other words, then, much of what we consider ourselves to 
a product of social interaction. than 
No one has contributed to this point of view more clearly ote! 
Charles H. Cooley (1902). With special reference to the self, he WT 


akes 
In a very large and interesting class of cases the social reference ue 
the form of a somewhat definite imagination of how one's self . - - amines 
in a particular mind, and the kind of self-feeling one has is nce sel 
by the attitude toward this attributed to that other mind. A soc? 
of this sort might be called the reflected or looking-glass self: 


"Each to each a looking-glass 
Reflects the other that doth pass." 

As we see our face, figure and dress in the glass, and are intere 
them because they are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them ea 3 
as they do or do not answer to what we should like them to Be slt 
imagination we perceive in another’s mind some thought of our P us y 
ance, manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, and are var 
affected by it. ts: 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elemen i pis 
imagination of our appearance to the other person; the imagination 


5 sh as 
judgment of that appearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such 
or mortification. 


be 15 


sted ! > 
ordi” 
30 b 


ye 
earlic" 
inter 
est” 
by 
on 


Recent additions to this viewpoint have made much more § 
atic use of theories of perception and discrimination than did the 
writers. But the original emphasis on the self as built out of soci : 
action has been reinforced rather than altered by the more recent 5 
gations. We now know much more about the psychological pee gh 
which children learn to perceive themselves, but the earlier conc 
that the self is a social product has scarcely changed at all. 
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A proper tr 

" A proper treatment of the development of self-attitudes and some 

Al a emotional dynamics that surround self-conceptions could easily 
a volume. We shall limit our consideration here to a few of the 


details ; 
s most relevant to attitude organization and attitude stability 
DE ORGANIZATION. If the self as attitude object 


er attitudes, it must show fair stability 
) has reported research indicating 


baste xe as an anchor for oth t 
iit oe n "ons over time. Engel (1959 
this 1 che period of adolescence, stormy as it is in our society, 
E 2 itudes of most persons have considerable stability. Except for 

are instances in wbich an ! dual is faced with a so-called 
attitudes that an individual has toward himself 
om one time to the next that attitudes toward 
d with these self-attitudes to form highly 


ndivi 


1 experience, the 
etn ee consistent fr 
stable DES can be linke 
> systems. 
of 92 05 such as Research 
may ^ S between perceptions of self 
range M important ramifications in the organization o 
the fen attitudes. Of course such a study cannot disentangle whether 
other inei held by the students toward themselves influence their 
these a a and abilities in the areas covered by the study, or whether 
thet) ihn and resultant behaviors (and the way others react to 
that "don uenee the attitudes toward the self. It is very likely, however, 
altitude: » influences are flowing in both directions. As we have seen, 
but d toward self are dependent on how others react to our behavior, 
Hape Sé jer behavior and attitudes are influenced by the attitude we 
lios, v dn. toward ourselves. This, in turn, has further influence on 
is a 5 ners respond to us, and so on. Interaction, as the term implies, 
that wo-way street, and it is in just such an interacting state of affairs 
self-attitudes take shape and finally assume à relatively stable form. 
5 AND RESISTANCE OF ATTITUDES TO CHANGE. Like any 
to the S of attitude connection, the connectedness of other attitudes 
the Sai Vares in degree. Some attitudes are linked more closely with 
is use 115 core” of the self-percept than are others. Often the term ego 
to ‘i to describe a restricted aspect of the self, that spa i a e 
the ee and enhanced. Attitudes that are linked ca with 
atti go aspects of the self are called ego-involved. Typica ly, mer are 
tudes largely shaped by ego-defensive needs (see Chapter 2. pages 
4). Alexander Hamilton, the brilliant writer, statesman, and finan- 
any real talents rather lightly, and 
which in 


shown that the nature 
lf and one's self-ideals 
f a much wider 


Illustration 5.4 have 
f one's actual se 


eien 
lo is said to have taken bis ™ ents, l 
ave invested a great deal of pride instead in his dueling, V 
and about which he undoubtedly felt de- 
highly ego-involved 


act he di 

ensi he did rather. poorly 
pua images of due 
t had someth 


ling skill were 


ing to do ntimely 


He J iti 

or H nce positive ith hi 
s ith his ur 
amilton, a matter tha big 


eath ; 
! in a duel. 
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Research Illustration 5.4 


ight 

Since attitudes toward the self are relatively constant, one a 
expect that other attitudes and behavior associated with self-con an 
would also show considerable stability and consistency. Turner sai 
Vanderlippe (1958) reasoned that if this were „true, peo ee 
contrasting attitudes toward the self should also be quite ^ ade- 
from one another in a number of other respects related to no 
quacy of personal adjustment. To test this assumption, 175 " each 
graduate college students were given a test to measure how differen 
student felt he was living up to his ideal self in a number of E ied i 
areas. Some students had attitudes toward the self that o wea ha 
very good match between the perceived and ideal self. vr no 
self-attitudes that showed a great disparity, although this ive. The 
necessarily mean that on balance, the perceived self was negativ ideal 
25 students who had the best match between self. attitudes an orest 
self were then compared with the 25 students that had the o^ 39 
match, in order to determine Whether these attitudes toward t^ 
were related to other aspects of behavior. " 

It was found that there were a number of significant die. a- 
between these two groups of students. Thus, for example, the a mean 
tive academic grades, based on the local point system, showed à 
of 1.78 for the group whose self-attitudes matched their idea ad 
and only 1.52 for the poor-match group. This stronger pu 
achievement—a difference in grades so large that it would teworthy 
occurred by chance one time in twenty—was particularly note twee? 
in view of the fact that there were not significant differences Pe asic 
the two groups in scholastic aptitude scores. In other wor M 
capacities in the two groups were similar, with differences = atch 
current performance. Similarly, those whose self-attitudes urit 
their ideal self closely engaged in significantly more extrac’ gere 
activities and received significantly higher scores on two 
standard tests of personal adjustment. ere als? 

Sociometric ratings on the part of close acquaintances wer dents 
obtained for each of the subjects by having groups of ten $ h oth 
one of whom was always a subject in this experiment, rank 199 a d 
as to organizing ability, social initiative, capacity for friends eg st 
so on. These groups included only the individuals that ramos it was 
closely to the subject in the student dormitory. Once . ideal 
found that those students whose self- attitudes matched 1 did 
self closely received significantly more favorable ratings t their 
those whose self- attitudes were at a considerable distance from 
ideal self. 


ences 


have 


hange 


Ego-involved attitudes can show an extreme resistance to Yication* 
Of course any new information of contradictory valence imp gast 
creates some cognitive disturbance if there is no way in which it 
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reje 
x ome I rs information that challenges one's conception of one- 
fhreat. and 5 ego images have unusually strong overtones of 
by the dads = up very basic personality defenses. Active steps taken 
stich 3 : pu to preserve a positive attitude toward himself under 
hommat os hret may lead to a rejection even of obviously accurate 
titan ti, so Fac attitude change becomes virtually impossible. In its 
tentially re sl ch cose generalizes over a wide range of po- 
ne Ns isturbing information, so that the individual becomes more 
cut off from reality. These instances require the attention of 


the Psychotherapist. 
Sap E there are many schools of thought among psychothera- 
: = teal them hold in common the conviction that attitudes cannot 
af zur rt. ways are found to reduce defensiveness. The research 
Views, th 949), for example, has sho n that from earlier to Jater inter- 
ode statements made by patien erapy indicate a 
ue vin defensive behavior. With such a decrease, as Carl Rogers 
. na shown, attitudes become progressively more flexible, and 
c — y attitude changes can be produced. The success of Katz, 
„and McClintock (1956, 1957) in changing prejudiced attitudes 


throu « 
gh “self-insight” materials (Chapter 4) appears to involve a similar 
seen the ego and other attitude objects 


"lo Aue 
k: "iis of the bonds betw 
prelude to change. 


Ww 
ts in successful th 


Oth 
er 
Persons and Groups as Focal Objects 
s to note that we attribute 


ad several occasion: 
groups. Although we may 


T— have already h 
Meets to other social objects—persons or 
ze many persons and groups, those that are psychologically central 


or 
amily SES relatively few in number, comprising such objects as one's 
[Bie s a clique of close friends, or one's ethnic or religious group. 
Bana teen social objects, à number that is probably still more 
depen p perceived to be of high personal goal relevance, although 
Particularly on such social objects for emotional support and reward is 
Mon 1 o intense. These limite 1 objects come to serve as com- 
ence sit in very many of the individual's attitude systems, and 
In E ci a third major class of focal objects. 
group. Xi preceding chapter we introduced the concept 
individy 7 now be clear that a group is a reference group for an 
ude m with respect to a certain object when the group and its atti- 
Own er the object are part of the same S he individual's 
boy pee ge toward the object. The attitude sys he high school 
Cases à ee included his father at a number of poi 
ence Pup. — person is playing precisely the same 
Reference groups need by no 


of the reference 


role as à refer- 


means coincide with membership 
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Ach he 

groups. This is most obvious when a person takes a group of w bich . 
is a nonmember as a negative reference point (the nonunion ped 
is predisposed to react negatively to any position a labor union = serve 
Similarly, if somewhat less frequently, a nonmembership group may itum 
as a positive reference group. For the social climber, Lap as 
groups of which he is not (yet) a member are likely to be oe 
positive reference groups, with those of his own objective status = 
as negative ones. However, reference groups would be classified “ee 
objects only insofar as they are central enough to figure in many = 
individual’s attitude systems. These focal groups tend to be on” 
which the individual has membership. diated 

Since much of our information about objects is socially u^ „dq our 
through focal persons and groups, what Festinger (1950) has cd socia 
“social reality" is largely shaped by such persons and groups. "pecia 
origin of the self is but one, though an extremely important, 15 im- 
case: more generally, the evaluative dimensions against which it W 
portant to locate objects, along with the information that helps te itions 
them, tend to be socially defined. In some cases, such social defin tions 
are so uncontested that the individual does not realize that assum? that 
could be different. Thus in one culture it may be taken for grant 
work is a necessary evil, and in another that work is a desira? 
ennobling activity; in one culture money earned is to be spent, an 
another it is earned to be saved insofar as possible. Such assume 
like ways of seeing the self, are socially transmitted, and in the < is n 
that the individual fails to conceive that alternatives exist, there 
question of disagreement. 1 

Similarly, where alternatives are apparent, the effects of pe that 
and groups as elements in individual attitude systems are ue des 
would be expected in view of the general principle of balance: 
attributed to focal persons and groups tend to be similar to onc v ed 
and favorable attitudes toward such persons and groups ae wá in 
by assumed agreement with them—and vice versa. The net ater s 
were to consider larger and more heterogeneous populations . wd be 
point in time, should be that members of the same groupings = yfe” 
found to hold similar attitudes in common, with these attitudes 
ing from those characteristic of other groupings. T the 

OTHER PERSONS AND GROUPS AS ANCHORS FOR ATTITUDES. Many i the 
day-to-day processes of interaction and communication that gusta sul” 
focal role of others in the individuals attitude systems are iam eas) 
stance of ensuing chapters. For now, we need only observe that it E vef 
to understand that others do help to anchor a person's attitudes jai? 
time, for close friends and important membership groups tend to? 
rather constant for the individual over long periods. 


d? 
S 
As a matter of fact, in the degree that focal persons and grouP 
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Research Illustration 5.5 


adult white male popula- 


ed six questions "designed to test conser- 
which were expected to be different in 
f the population. Respondents were also 
cupational positions, and to answer this 


question: “If you were asked to use one of these four names for your 

me n which would you say you belonged in: the middle class, 

ower class, workin class, or upP lass?" i 0 i 

to elicit the or iduals GF VPP Serene Ds ve 
ss . pa arly where 

these did not coincide with the individual's objective occupation. 

Far more often than not, people of middle-class occupations— 
business, professional, and white-collar people—identified themselves 
with their objective membership group, the middle class; and manual 
laborers likewise identified themselves with the working class. As 
expected, too, higher-status respondents tended to be much more con- 
servative in their attitudes than lower-status respondents. Nonetheless, 
a substantial number of people in working class occupations identified 
themselves as “middle class,” and a substantial number of white-collar 
people identified themselves as *working class." Even within the same 
occupational groups, attitudes varied quite markedly according to the 
reference class chosen. Among urban business, professional, and white- 
collar people, for example, only 47 percent of those who considered 


themselves to be “working class” gave a pattern of responses to the 
attitude questions tha ve," whereas among 


In interviews with a national sample of the 


tion, Centers (1949) ask 
vative-radical orientations," 
different status groupings © 
asked to describe their own 0C 


t were rated as “conservati 


URBAN WHITE MALES 
Business, Professional, and White Collar Workers. 


iddle class" 


„Identifying selves as “mi 


king class” 


„Identifying selves as "wor 


Manual Workers. 


middle class" 


identifying selves a5 


ð Conservative 


s “working class” 


A Indeterminate „Identifying selves à 


| Radical 


60% 80% 


80 60% 40% 20% 
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. “middle 
those of the same occupations who considered themselves mid 


class” the figure was 74 percent. These differences in attitude within 
the same occupation grouping were only slightly less than the differ 
ences between manual and nonmanual occupations, with class identi- 
fication aside, as the accompanying figure suggests. This fname 
together with other evidence from the study, makes clear the impor 
ance of asking, “To what groups do you refer yourself?" as We 


n “ a 
simply, “Of what groups do other people consider you to be 
member?” 


"Ts ere 
One further finding is of particular interest. Respondents - 


asked, "In deciding whether a person belongs to your class oF 
which of these other things do you think is most important en 
Who his family is; how much money he has; what sort of educati? 
he has; or how he believes and feels about certain things?" The " 
of these answers was by far the most common. Only about one int 
of those answering at all mentioned "family" or “money,” anc i 

one third mentioned “education.” But more than one half st the 
differences in attitude. Hence the majority of respondents felt tha 
lines between social class grouping were less clearly marked bY * jg 
of the obvious objective indicators than by differential attitudes! B 
beliefs. The respondents identified themselves positively with ike 


whose attitudes toward common objects were believed to be 
their own. 


* " m 
change for individuals over time (and such change is more comme act 
sal ff 


mobile modern society than it once must have been), it is a soci, ig 
that the incidence of change is typically greatest in the perio athe! 
early childhood through early adulthood, and thenceforth declines ml 


5 5 3 nm 

steadily over the remainder of the life span. Experiences like tor he 
education, service in the army, and the search for an adult career I cial 
tend to push the adolescent and young adult into more varie aay 


settings and into close proximity with others who have not neces fe, 
been sought out as having similar attitudes and values. Later = ber 
physical residence and all the informal friendships and grouP m. in 
ships that accompany a given residence become for many peor 
creasingly fixed. Within such a fixed setting, there is likely to pe focal 
congruence between the attitudes of an individual and those of fus jon" 
persons and groups, as he gravitates over time toward close 5 ei pis 
ships with persons and groups supporting his attitudes, and adjust 
own attitudes toward those of the social setting. cad 
In other words, to the various intrapsychic mechanisms that , of 
to an increasing stability of attitude organization with the passat“ s0” 
time, we may add a set of social mechanisms as well. The older Pe 
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is gi — " 

a more reason to feel that his view of social reality is confirmed 

a hout exception by those important to him, and is less likely to encoun- 
informally mediated information that calls his beliefs into question. 


ORG 


THE OUTCOMES OF IMBALANCE 


o consider a final piece of unfinished 
er we noted that the principle 
hat when new information 
some other compensating 


Ve i "m 
* are now in a position t 
of Re At an earlier point in this chapt 

balance in its simplest form suggests only t 


Creates ; : 
i made imbalance in a system of attitudes, 
ange is likely—but not certain—to occur. Broadly speaking, then, there 


ch three kinds of outcomes of psychological imbalance: Q) further 
the pensating attitude change within the system; (2) a breaking up of 
3 System through some form of dissociation or differentiation; or 
Ex a change at all, with the imbalance being tolerated or the relevant 
fifi. objects being ignored. We have also suggested that. the cen- 
Mu of the attitude objects to the individual may play an. important 
the bw determining whether or not some change occurs—that is, whether 
9 outcome or one of the other two is morè likely. Where all the 
would involved in the imbalanced system are of low centrality, we 

predict that very little change would be prompted by that 


imbalance, 

th Now let us assume that enough of the attitude objects involved in 

Mae system have such high centrality for the individual that the third 

Wadi. is not likely to occur. A choice between the first and second 
tcomes may require fuller knowledge of the actual situation, for 


al z E : à 
ternatives such as dissociation OT differentiation might fly less in the 
ations of complex objects than with 


— reality with some configur ti dp 
ever s, and hence would be “easier to manage psychologica ly. How- 
tions where reality constraints nstant across à set of situa- 
8 imbalance, we would he second outcome E 
in Fea of the system—becomes ikely as the objects involved 
indi y imbalance are more nearly eir centrality for the 
—is vidual. Conversely, the first ou ther attitude change 
ob; more likely the greater the discrep trality of the 
Jects involved. 

now urthermere, in those cases of discrepant object centrality, we can 
£o on to more definite predictions as to where the compensating 

i balance-restoring 


attit 
— hinge will occur. For other things equa 
Ze is more likely to occur in attitudes toward. objects that are less 


rat ie ‘ 
r than more central. Thus, for example, we may imagine two people, 


he i 


tcome—some fur 
ancy in the cen 
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both of whom have just become aware of an incongruence betwee? 
their own attitudes toward an object and those of a person or group 
that is moderately central for both. Let us imagine, furthermore that 
for the first of these persons, the attitude in question is a focal value 
(and hence involved in a large number of his attitude systems), ori 
for the second it is not. We would predict that this first person woule 
tend to restore balance by changing his attitude toward the person S 
group, and seeking other persons or groups more supportive of the y 
value. The second would tend to restore balance, however, in ut 
opposite way: by changing his attitude toward the object and retainine 
his positive feeling toward the person or group. n 
At least suggestive evidence bearing on these predictions has bet a 
noted in an experiment by Pilisuk (1962). He attempted to form » 
strong association in the minds of his subjects between performance "à 
an experimental task (evaluating A 
esteem by representing the task as one requiring no special skills, Y X 
Sra 5 an individuals maturity, social sensitivity, and E 
ical intelligence. After the task was complete sorted reactions 
the individual's nee en ige te Hir wet eli. " 
to the subject. One of these ass ssments "m hish and abusive. In bis 
experimental group the sharp criticism was ultimately identifie‘ i 
having come from a close friend of the subject. In the control group is 
purported to be from a stranger. Before the source of the criticis™ vee" 
identified, subjects in both groups reacted negatively to the anony™ 
critic, thereby maintaining their positive view toward the more p re- 
object of the two (own performance, rather than the critic) 2" 2 
serving balance at the same timc. When the critic for the experimos. 
subjects was identified as the close friend, it meant that prior posit 


iwi sh cen, 
attitudes toward the close friend (presumably an object of high ~d 
trality ) 


ray’ 
re Š i 5 1 
were out of balance with the criticism and attitudes to 


a case in social work) and basic el 


ed 


gal 


; 3 : ;stecm ^" 

<a performance (also of high centrality given its link with self- ec orm" 
ice g ^H 48 8 T 

The typical reaction was not to change attitudes toward own P® (om 


ance or toward the close friend, but rather to dissolve the sy? 
through a wide range of rationalizations. 
The general reasons why it is unlikely that balance will be Te der 
by a change in attitudes toward relatively central objects can be jm 
stood in terms of the balance principle itself. For focal objects arn 
definition, those involved in many of the individual's attitude syst ne 
Hence if an attitude toward a focal object is changed to restore int? 
system to balance, such change will throw many other systems s to 


i ; arves 
imbalance at the same time. The less central the object that serv fort 
restore balance in a disturbed system, the more limited the disco" an 


f 8 : : ag W. 2 
om upheaval in other systems. In this general proposition jcati” 
recognize a simplification of many of our earlier observations, ind 
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that atti 

Hk aad omer more remote objects of lower goal relevance were 

Pian Anti ble to change. As new information disturbs balanced 

while ae es toward such objects are sacrificed to restore balance 
ing stable views of more focal objects. 


if we inquire about the central, solid 
attitudes, the place to look is 
ire 5.4). If both one's 


I " 
iim the last analysis, then, 
at th uring of a person's intere 

à 

e interconnections between 


onnected 
focal objects (Figu 


Focal 

roups 

Person A group 
95 source 
of attitudes 

Focal 

persons 


supporting SYS- 
from source to 
lines suggest 


ork of mutually 
volved. Arrows point 
rceived by him. Wavy 
ts of attitudes. 


Fig 
tons DI 5.4. Schematic diagram of latticew' 
ject =o in which Person A is in 
attitude, as held by A or as pe 
belongingness between objec 
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mother and one’s religion are focal objects, and if, as is likely, pon ee 
in balance (that is, her attitude and one’s own are thought to be sim PA 
then this system is structurally central to one's interconnected em 
Indeed, we have stressed "self-other congruence" as a principle ie ale 
though logically it is but a special case of the more inclusive gs y^^ 
of balance) precisely because the "self" and “others” can be counter He 
to be focal objects for most people most of the time, and the m eri 
thus refers to a structurally central system of attitudes. Such foca ane 
tems are structurally central in the sense that they “do most of the W 

of maintaining the organization. 


OVERVIEW 


change) can be rather simply put into order through an underst? an 
of attitude organization. We have seen that it is attitude systems» des, 
not single attitudes -nor even the additive effect of many aper 
view as isolated from each other—that are responsible for the eld to- 
structuring of a person’s attitudes. And systems, in turn, are T ature 
gether by the principle of balance, which thus becomes a central ai 
of attitude organization. ones 
Since balanced systems are more stable than imbalanced Jow” 
organization based on balance tends, itself, to be stable. This fact, 8 a 
ever, does not necessarily mean that the attitudes of which de leature 
composed are stable in the sense of never changing. The stable +°% put 
of a balanced system is not any single component of the system goes 
the relationship among those components. The principle of ipeo 
not assert that attitudes in balance are impervious to change; m rob” 
that if one of them changes then one or more other changes will P 
ably follow, in such a manner as to restore balance. tm 
Because we are constantly receiving new information abou nge 
of the objects of our attitudes, a fair amount of attitude gha such 
inevitable. What the principle of balance underscores is tha ar by 
changes tend not to occur singly; changes come in packages s Pos. 
systems. Normally, balance is restored within the system insofar a cal 
sible by adjustments in attitudes toward less rather than oam G 
obects. However, sometimes new information forces changes of ES focal 
toward very focal objects themselves, and hence forces change in 


any 


"c 
: à ; ttitu 
systems. When this occurs, what started as a change in a single < hang? 
may spread through a pervasive network. In the extreme, RE Tarsus, 
is referred to as a conversion-as in the classical case of Saul o 
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the persecutor of Christians, who became St. Paul, the prime apostle 


of the Christian faith. 
Thus the implications of the principle of balance for the stability 


ma change of single attitudes are conservative, in one sense; the invio- 
acy of any single attitude in a balanced system is protected, so to 
speak, by the support it receives from other attitudes in the system. But 
the principle also has implications for adaptability. As objects of our 
attitudes actually change, or as our information about them changes, our 


autodes can also change. However, they tend not to do so in piecemeal 
ashion, but adaptively, in an organized manner. The opposite of organ- 
d because the principle of 


izati ; E 
cun is chaos, from which we are protecte 
alance permits change while maintaining organization. 


* * * 


For the purposes of this book, an individual will often be con- 
sidered as an organization of attitudes. This, of course, is only a way 
ut Tepresenting an individual, rather than a way of saying what an indi- 
Vidual is. It is by no means a complete representation, and it is not one 
that is equivalent to “personality”; for example, it pretty much excludes 
the expressive aspects of the individual personality (cf. G. W. Allport, 
1961). But in confronting the remaining problems of social psychology 
We shall usually allow the individual to be represented by the organiza- 


ti : 
lon of his attitudes. 


SARAAAAAA 


ART TWO | 


Processes of Interaction 


Tue 

E THE 

2 th HEME OF INTERACTION IS, AS WE INDICATED AT THE END OF CHAPTER 

<“ ec P " é e 
central one in this book. If, as Figure 1.1 suggests, it is processes 


of interacti 
nteraction that mediate between many of the properties of indi- 


viduals 
tals and of groups, then we need to ask about the nature of these 


Processes a 9 
cesses. Part Two is devoted to exactly this question. 
have in mind something more than 


"HG processes of interaction we c 
ological and behavioral activities on the part of single individuals. 
ia to include such activities on the part of two or more persons 
on c^" iiid Not in the literal sense, as if training separate cameras 
Bible af persons at the same moment, which would create a difficult 
mn of focusing, but in a more important sense. Our problem is to 
interde — the ways in which the activities of interacting persons are 
ing ail endent, or reciprocally contingent. When persons are interact- 
activit 1 of them is, so to speak, controlling some portion of the other’s 
effects 1 Ultimately, we are interested in interaction because it has 
these both on individuals and on groups, but the understanding of 
lese effects depends (as in chemistry or economics OT any other dis- 


Cipline ; 
Dline) on the processes by which they occur. 
hat goes on within 


ad Interaction processes thus refer not just to w. 
h of the interacting persons but also to what goes on between them. 


eos for example, the processes by which two interacting persons per- 
e hig other. The rather complicated things that go on within each 
Sheet as suggested at the beginning of Chapter 6, are of course 

ibed at the individual-psychological level. But we are interested 
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in more than just the modes by which at any given instant either of 
them is taking in and processing information about the other. As socia 
psychologists, we are also interested in the continuity of their ongoing 
interaction. To understand this we must note the relationships between 
the perceptual content of each of them about the other. And, in pat 
ticular, we must understand the changes in this relationship as they 
continue to interact—changes as noted either by the outside observe” s 
by the interacting persons themselves. Thus the study of interpersona 
perception in the following chapter becomes the study of changing ane 
developing relationships in the perceptions of interacting persons—no 
only about each other but also about their common environment on 
which the relationship is dependent. . 

The same general points arise in Chapter 7, where communication 
is the particular form of interaction under scrutiny. Whether we as 
about the preconditions of communication or about its consequences, 
either case the answers are to be sought (as roughly outlined in Chap” 
ter 1) in relationships between the information in the possession of the 
interacting persons. Communication is a process by which this relation" 
ship is changed. . 

In the special case where information has to do with other person” 
attitudes toward rules of behavior, we are dealing with the peculiar? 
important topic of group norms. As we shall see in Chapter 8, norm 
exist and exert power over group members insofar as the relationship 
between members’ attitudes toward the rules is not only that of 29 5 
sensus but, in addition, that of recognized consensus, or sharing. T 
processes by which shared information and shared attitudes arise an 
change or persist are of primary concern in this chapter. 

Finally, in Chapter 9 we examine some general forms of observ 
interaction. In our search for regularities in the ways in which per e 
adapt to one another's behavior we shall see that there are ver) "s e 
'automatic" sequences of behavior on the part of different p 
Rather, we must look behind the observed sequences in behavior to x 
regularities in the relationships between the ways in which one person, 
behavior is rewarding or punishing both to himself and to others V? 
whom he is interacting. 
ecu dm edge Buren. visum Un Pau ge 

y be considering more than one person. 
any set of two or more persons may be called a group if one w a 
consider them as a single entity, we shall be concerned only with £ ae 
as sets of interacting persons, In order to distinguish groups punt " 
ea V krom other kinds of groups, We shall gn 
groups. We shall not, however, be much c" 


A "E 77185 
with the characteristics of groups of any size, viewed as single entiti 
that is the later task of Part Three — 


able 
sons 


o m ean? 


CHAPTER ü 


Interpersonal Perception 


o A PROBLEM THAT MIGHT BE LABELED "THE 
" We shall be using the 

ng to what an individual 
ith his information input, as noted in Chapter 2. 
erception apply to the 


d 
e psychologically, wi 
can see how the general chara 
persons by paraphrasing Osgood's sum- 


parti 22 

W —À question of perceiving 
ry statement (Page 34), as follows: 

tion involves the organization of 


Tu 
1 
S CHAPTER IS DEVOTED T 


term “ 
perception” in its extend 


information about persons 


erties to them, often on the basis of only 
anifest constancy, in spite of observed 
variations, and are selectively attributed in the sense that they are in- 
fluenced by the perceiver's psychological states. The processes by which 
information is organize are flexible; the same body of information is 
Subject to patterning in different ways. Thus social perception refers 

a set of processes that intervene between the presentation of information 
about a person and awareness of him. 1 


aN is these processes—the selection 
stant, n about persons, together with the attributing © 
properties to them—that will primarily engage " 


Social percep 
ve the attribution of pre 
sketchy cues. These properties m 


and flexible patterning of infor- 
f more or less COn- 


s in this chapter. 


1 This 
paraphrase omits Osgood's fourth point, to which social perception presents 


no di 
irect, clear analogue. 
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Perceptual processes necessarily occur at the beginning of interaction, 
but they do not stop there: Continued input during the course of inter- 
action requires the continuity of perceptual processes. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN INTERPERSONAL 
PERCEPTION 


The perception of anything involves transactional processes between 
the perceiver and the object of his perception: the object does pue 
thing to him, and he does something to it. The perceiver-to-object - 
of the transaction is at a psychological level, of course; the mere pu. g 
of perceiving something does not create an actual change in it, but : "i 
perceiver's representation of it is affected by his own perceptual ^ 
esses, and in this sense he does something to it. We shall discuss n 
aspects of the transaction, with respect to persons as objects of p^ 
ception. 


What Is Presented by the Person Perceived 


Even the simplest thing, as we noted in Chapter 2, is too COP. 
too many-sided, to be perceived in all respects simultancously, and je 
out error. Persons, which are not among the simplest things, sani- 
the perceiver with many different possibilities for selection and — 
zation of information. And different perceivers of the same person pon 
find still more room for variations in perceptual processes. Neverthe has 
no one would deny that the perception of any object or event itsel as 
something to do with that object or event. With respect to vers . 
objects of perception, we therefore confront this question: How is E 


3 eather 
ception influenced by the fact that the object is a human being Hash? 
than, say, a stroke of lightning, a still-life painting, or a bowl of go! om- 


This question presupposes that human beings have (or at least are c 
monly assumed to have) certain properties that are either absen 
relatively inconspicuous in other objects of perception. The follo“ 
list of person-properties is not intended to be complete, nor eee 
interested in arguing that they are uniquely human; we do assume, he 
ever, that they are characteristic of human beings in special way** : 
perception of persons, as compared with nonhuman objects, is iml 
tantly influenced by such person-properties. j this 

THE PERCEIVED PERSON IS HIMSELF A PERCEIVER. The existence e j 
property is self-evident, both in animals and in men; we may take 
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cives O,2 regards him as being, like him- 
aswer to the question of what P considers 
in an interacting situation, is: more 


f 
"e granted that P, as he perc 
, a perceiver. The general ar 


to be : 
M e the objects of O's perception, 
s the same things that P himself is perceiving, together with P 


hims 

cen yr inclusively stated, P assumes that O perceives the salient 

that flic ) the immediate situation, including P himself and anything 

"While E ate communicating about. It is as if P were saying to himself, 
ere interacting Were paying attention to the same things, and 


to each other." 

E x PERCEIVED PERSON 
ike hims i indi 

5 B c himself, is not indifferent 

tion is own that can be gratified 
, and has brought to it sum 


HAS MOTIVES AND ATTITUDES. P assumes that 
to what he perceives; O has motives 
or frustrated in the immediate situa- 
ides of his own, including information 


and beli E SES 
E oo as well as affective predispositions that may be “caught up” 
he situation. The objects of the motives and attitudes that he at- 


tributes A 
butes to O include particularly, but not exclusively, those of concern 
just indicated, P himself and whatever they 


to i 
arg el as we have 
both attending to. 


OTHE 
)THER DISPOSITIONAL PROPERTIES OF THE PERCEIVED PERSON. Professor 


Fritz x 

fiis Heider, whose systematic contributions to the psychology of inter- 

'Tsonal perception are uniquely important, has suggested the phrase 
he relatively stable characteristics 


M arua properties" to refer to tl | ct 
[S i ividual that his associates make use of and in explaining his 
Sacks DF (1958). Especially when a persons behaviors seem to be in- 
stent, it is convenient to account for the variations as representing 


diff aes 
erent expressions of the same more or less stable characteristics that 
ways by shifting circumstances. In addi- 


"d ap out" in varying Ways DY 22 dispositi ade 
dude 1 persisting attitudes, an individual's dispositional properties in- 
Hare ris abilities and those characteristics of his personality and 
Elin tee that appear to be deeply ingrained and dependable. In inter- 
the — other peopl ts to understand their participation in 

eraction, and suc g is facilitated by making assump- 


tio 

ns a big aT 
s about their disposition 
THE PERCEIVED PERSON ATTRIBUTES ALL THE 


PERCEIVER. Thi 

ir This is not merely to Say that P and O 

Suen after all, they are indistinguishable except that at a 
we are considering one of them as the perceiver an 


e, one wan 
h understandin 


al properties. 
ABOVE PROPERTIES TO THE 


are psychologically 
particular mo- 
d the other as 


a person on whom 


O to represent another person 
interacting. ]t is sheer 


the perceiver and the 


distinguished 


the symbol P to represent 


attention, an 
a he is in some way 


we un ka this book we shall use 
whom he 15 he moment focusing our 

inppenstange ee or with whon 
object of his hat the same symbols also designate, 
in such = A and B will refer to two P 
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the perceived. Our point, rather, is that P attributes to O certain psy- 
chological states that are analogous to his own. Though he may not be 
aware of it, it is as if P were thinking, "While we're interacting. he is 
attributing motives, attitudes, and other dispositional properties to m 
just as I am to him." Their psychological states are analogous, rather 
than identical, in the sense that each is aware of both of them and of 
matters of immediate common interest, but not in the sense that they 
necessarily have similar motives, attitudes, or other dispositional prop- 
erties. As a matter of fact, differences as well as similarities in their 
motives and attitudes are likely to be of concern to each of them; as we 
shall note in Chapter 8, it makes a great deal of difference whether 
either perceives the other as sharing his own attitudes. Meanwhile, WC 
need only to note that P, as he perceives O, regards O's psychologic? 
processes as analogous to his own, so that the possibility of similarities 
or differences is present. 


Psychological Processes of the Perceiver 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PERCEIVER. It may never have occurred to a 
that whenever you really notice another person (as contrasted with tee 
relative inattention that you give to a casual passerby) you are ca 
fronted with a problem. If you were self-conscious about the matte“ 
as is probably not very often the case, you might formulate the pro j 
lem somewhat as follows: What are the characteristics of this pes 
that would best account for what I observe about him? This is not mue 
of a problem, of course, if you notice nothing beyond his gross phys. 
characteristics, such as age, sex, complexion, or body build; such pum 
erties are accepted as given, and do not need to be accounted for. © 
the interesting things about a person, in the long run at least, are ! 
ways of behaving, and the behaviors of any individual are so varia 
from time to time that it does not make sense simply to accept each t 
them as given. We may "explain" the regular behavior of a squirrel : 
running toward a tree and climbing it by saying, "Well, that's squirt d 
nature,” but you can hardly explain your roommate's changes in 
in sociability, or in studying for classes by labeling every instance 4 
variable behavior as being "just his nature." If you have observed a 
stranger only once—behaving generously, let us say—you can attribute i 
him the property of generosity, but if you continue to observe him 
varying situations you are going to have to account also for his aper 
times not being generous, And if you get to know him well enough T ^ 
will probably be able to account for such variations in terms of ho a 
property of generosity fits together with his other properties, and of ho 
some situations but not others elicit his generosity. jes 

One's perception of a person thus includes the search for constan! 


al 


2 


me 
of his 
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at pers ln 
Blas ic dnd D phenomena of perceptual constancy are familia 
sychology; Osgood’s illustrati f tł i : 
auf a ; Osgood’s ation of the white house at hi 
nd à usk (page 34) is ill i — 
wii is an illustration from visual per i 
sug ; ception. 
An ^ examples, you know that your favorite chu in iim ce 
it, md 1e same chair no matter from what angle you are 1 
Be 1 5 know that the man in the foreground who looks ten ds 
han the one in the distance is really about the same size em 
} E ze. u 


really see "m 

be. see the differently angled chairs and the different sized men as 

g constant properties, in spite of the different images on the retinas 
perception of persons, what corresponds 


of 
ia — As applied to the 
iil acc jm, of color, shape, and size are the dispositional properties 
and e already mentioned-ospocia the attitudes, capacities, and 
Properties — characteristics of the person perceived. These 
E of ac may not be accurately perceived (we turn later to the prob- 
accuracy); what is important about them is that as attributed 
The attribu- 


Properti 

rties the VES 

tion of 8 they help to account for variations in behavior. 
dispositional tendencies to a person makes it possible to perceive 


him 
as the s: P : 
the same acting person (and not just the same physical body) 


Duces 
. ke of his different behaviors. 
isi] paca, aai P gets his initial information about O not as à 
Pup Pes 1 stimuli, or cues—visual, auditory, tactile—that 
ences "voie hs © A ae mee the available cues, to draw infer- 
Mee maoe x thus 0 tained, and to organize his inferences 
Secus. As aps r that he has an organized representation of the other 
on P's . ve turn to a consideration of these psychological processes 
nitive Ls » we shall proceed from the rather general treatment of cog- 
ganization in Chapter 2 to more specialized problems concern- 


in 

s 2 perception of persons. 
OF eee * CHARACTERISTICS 
the infor t would be quite imp 
inane rmation-yielding cues that 
he ange d that is very brief. 
ciples i that are available. We $ 
external pi govern such selectivity, 
— y observer himself, tha 

1. On including person stimuli. 

that is Vds these principles is primacy: information 
to be noti cp early in one's experience with him is P | 
: NM eee thereafter, if not clearly contradicted by later experience. 
Ing the o de demonstrations of this principle have been made by vary- 
Derson 5 er in which the same items in two verbal descriptions of a 
effect jn ere presented to judges (ef. Luchins, 1957). Part of the primacy 
has ae experience m esult from the fact that if a person 
particularly prominen this is the one that is 


FFECT THE OBSERVERS SELECTION 
and to make use of all 
ts to another, even 
ive in noticing 
e of the prin- 
“objective” factors, 
erally to stimuli 


THAT A 
ossible to note 
one person presen 
One is necessarily select 
hall therefore note som 
beginning with 
t apply rather gen 


about a person 
articularly likely 


ay r 
t characteristic, 
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likely to be noticed first, but controlled investigations show that experi- 
mentally contrived primacy may have lasting effects whether or not the 
first-observed traits are conspicuously noticeable. The noticing and re- 
membering of relatively simple phenomena (like nonsense syllables ) as 
well as of very complex ones have long been known to be influence? 
by primacy.’ 

2. Perceptual selection is often influenced by vividness: any cues 
that, for whatever reason, are striking or conspicuous are apt to be no- 
ticed, and to serve as bases for attributing properties to the persons who 
present the cues. For example, a person who is neatly but not metict 
lously groomed may be judged to have the property of concern about 
personal neatness if he is observed in a slum area where most people 
are unkempt, because the cues indicating neatness are conspicuous m 
that setting; but if we observe him a few minutes later in an Easter 
parade we may attribute to him a lack of concern about neatness, be- 
cause in the latter situation a different set of cues becomes conspicuouU*- 
Such effects have been studied at length by psychologists interested m 
"level of adaptation" (Helson, 1948). Often, too, sheer unexpectednes® 
conveys vividness; thus one might not even notice that a boy is whistling 
merrily on his way to school, but the same whistling during @ ehe 
service would not escape observation, and would probably serve as 5 
basis for attributing certain characteristics to him. The bases of cO? 
spicuousness in these illustrations are often referred to as contextual by 
psychologists, and as situational by sociologists, because vividness = 
pends on the setting in which cues are presented. But vivid cues, regan o 
less of what is responsible for their conspicuousness, are Very likely * 
be selected. 

3. Frequency is another common basis for the selection of 
Cues that are frequently presented by the same person are more 
to be noticed, if other considerations are alike, than those that ¢ 
rarely repeated. One may not particularly notice a person’s timi 15 
for example, or his wittiness (unless these qualities are very conspi o 
ous) the first few times that he shows them, but if he continues ii 
present cues suggesting timidity or wittiness, the perceiver is likely 
attribute such characteristics to him. ' F 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OBSERVER THAT INFLUENCE HIS SELECTION 1 
cues. The preceding principles of cue selection apply more OF less pe 
versaly to all perceivers, regardless of their individual histories E 
personal characteristics. We shall now consider some principles that 
dependent on the varying characteristics of perceivers. 

1. It is well known that an individual's sensitivity to cert 


cu es. 


-nds 
ain kind 
a i , atti” 
ire remp m al., 1957, for a series of experiments on primacy effects on such 
ede s ge. 1 authors attribute the effects in part to learning processes ` 
proactive inhibition) as well as to perceptual processes. 
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sychological states. Sanford 


ries with temporary p 
tho had been deprived of 


of 
perceptual cues va 
at subjects W 


19: 

e . long ago th 
2 > “ » 
nded to "see" ambiguous stimuli as resembling food or food- 


associate . 

In — — — far more frequently than when they were not hungry 

motivational mate has been shown that various kinds of temporary 

1 Ue motional states affect the perceiver's selection of cues 
by other persons. For example, as part of an experiment by 


Fes 
shbacl 
i $ : 
and Singer (1957), sixty male undergraduates were shown a 
arious tasks as they watched. 


ho performed ve 
f a nonshock control group; the remainder re- 
al shocks, presented in the guise of distract- 
the film. The subjects were then given 
rsonality characteristics of the young 
ho had received 


at the subjects W 
ld be generally fearful and 


fil 

sad E PME man W 

ceived ei ^w) members 0 

ing a painful electric 

a manco iile they watched 

man show TONE regarding the pe 
n in the film. It was found th 


the 

alan 

Pea shocks inferred that he wou 
is in a variety of situations not depicted in the film. Members of 


the e 

als Eng 1 group made these judgments significantly Jess often. Subjects 
aggressiv been shocked also judged the filmed person to be a generally 
control we individual significantly more often than did members of the 
Shocks a. Thus the emotional states of the individuals who receive 
States ig ile watching the film led them to attribute similar emotional 
the person being judged. 

ced by his own 


ften influen 
hological states. 


f cues is o 


9 7 
well egal, perceiver's selection 0 
stablished attitudes, 25 well as by temporary psyc 
have strong political opinions are apt to 
ovide a basis for 


thers that Pr 


ndivi 
10 s 
luals who, for example, 
> part of 0 
n 


de alert f 
attributh for any signs on the ; 
urphy ng political attitudes The experimer 
and anti (Research Illustration age 76) showed both 
ee aa groups learr ms of information in the 
Passages congenial to their preexisting attitudes than in the oppose 
more a It therefore seems reasonable to assume that if they acquire 
bà ee ge of a certain kind, they also notice fit in the 
everal i and that they W ve of spoken cues. 
Wains Stadig have also shown tha rejudices 
a certain ethnic group reveal n 


f members 9 
in the phrasing of Brun 


areness of cues to 


t by Levine and 
that both pro- 


ould be 


Or 
Sup 
: bos 
(ac 5 characteristics o 
ivi 5 indi 
19: viduals: they indicate, 
gilant aw 


t 
er ex 
xample appears in Research 


Pers 
Sons 
f usive who differ in a 
rent one of attitudes) Per 
Sts ge corresponding direct 
ee 
A Mos . 
Ost people have preconceptions to t 
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Research Illustration 6.1 


An experiment by Wilkins and deCharms (1962) shows how the - 
ceiver's selection of cues presented by other persons may be influence 
by his own well-established social attitudes. Eighty undergrad en 
college men heard one of four tape-recorded interviews that had ar 
carefully prepared to represent four possible combinations of d 
and external power cues. External power cues are defined as those the 
describe the individual in terms of the positions he holds ae pose 
material objects he possesses. Internal power cues are defined as and 
that describe the individual in terms of the individual himse? 4 
include the individual's personal mannerisms, traits, and exp" 18e a 
values. An example of an external power cue is the type of how an 
person lives in; a confident tone of voice would be an example 9 
internal power cue. 7 

Each subject heard one of the following tape recordin 
interview. 


essel 


gs of aP 


„d is 
terviewed 


1. High internal-high external cues. The person in 
highly successful and a member of the upper class. He i5 # 


ful, vigorous, and confident and gives straightforward ant 
answers. 


2. High internal-low external cues. This person has » 
* has n 

forcefulness and decisiveness as the person above, but has vith 
S i ? ' : ground 
arrived.” He is of lower economic and educational backgro"" 


few advantages except his own drive. 8 

n ae 
son. 
con 


3. Low internal-high external cues. This person i$ de 5 
one who, although at the top of the heap, has gone to seel P 
ally. He is indecisive and lacks aggressiveness, confidence, 2? 
viction. 


4. Low internal-low external cues. This person is § ss 
the lower class who lacks confidence and determination. There!“ zt in 
uneasiness and faltering in his speech, and he shows litt 
improving his lot. - 

stil 

A person with a confident, deep voice played the role of p pigh 
ulus person being interviewed in both tapes that involvec nte 
internal power cue. For the two tapes involving the art el 
power cue, the stimulus person had a high, weak voice and res 
hesitantly. - e 

In order to tap an important set of attitudes, each sub! 
sponded to a form of the California F-scale, measuring à 50 
ism. As described in Research Illustration 5.1 (page 122), eer ity: 
to this scale are influenced by the subject's concerns abont Se right 
strength, and power especially as these are associated with ie pis’ 
social groups, ethnic groups, and social classes in particu 
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INTERP 
world in which “the strong” and 


authoritarians prefer a well-ordered 
the right” go together. 

The purpose of th 
attitudes were related 
person heard on the tape recording. 


subjects were asked a number of questior 
It was found that high-authoritarian subjects used almost twice as 
many external cues in making descriptive statements about the stim- 
ulus person as did Jow-authoritarians. Similarly, those high in au- 
thoritarianism used significantly fewer internal cues in making their 

ments than did those low in authoritarianism. Al- 


descriptive state 

though both high- and low- showed greater acceptance 

for stimulus persons presenting high ext this prefer- 
ked in the case of 


ence was more mar 
in the table that partially summarizes the findings. 


was to determine whether such 


e experiment 
of the stimulus 


to the subject’s perceptions 
To elicit their impressions of him, 
as about this stimulus person. 


of comments used in description 


Percentage € 
By Probability 


By 
authoritarian nonauthoritarian of chance 
subjects subjects difference 
m a D EIU RES 
“External” comments 37.4 (N= 46) 17.1 (N = 84) .0005 
"Internal" comments 52.9 (N= 46) 78.2 (N 34) 0005 

st that persons high in authori- 


In general, these findings sugge 
nonauthoritariar 


tarianism differ from 

ance of others as in their bases for accept 
to select cues to social class as the ke 
tion, whereas the | sed as bases for judgmen 
more likely to be inte 
with highly authoritarian attitu 
to go "into" the persons whom they 2 


ns not so much in their accept- 
ance. The former tended 
acceptance or rejec- 
t cues that were 
a sense, those 


as often find it necessary 


into categories 


Son ` 
al characteristics belong together. ; 
oted in Chapter 2, but also traits © 


not o 
nly objects 
4s and persons as n 

d Fens, S ; : tering tr idely shared among 
à po uch habits of clustering s widely 5 aye 
any Pulation of peers or compatriots, OF may be individually umaue- 
Noted ^ the effects of such clustering are : 
attrib a certain characteristic 9? the par of oon eee 
Mies all or most of the other traits in the cluster 7. — i 
Clust Stics, however, seem tO be central to the stereotyp“ I * 
Semi, e is may be aroused i vat a person b 
Tits 1 central traits that serve 25 ke 
Ceivers ntelligence is such à central trait for SO 
Who po ethnicity ma also serve in this 

0 y y 


av "M" E s ; š 
e prejudices against certain ethnic groups- 
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Another characteristic that has been shown to bc important for 
many people in this way is personal “warmth,” as illustrated in an ex- 
periment by Asch (1946). He read to each of two groups of students à 
list of characteristics, all describing the same person. One list containec 
the following characteristics: intelligent, skillful, industrious, warm» de- 
termined, practical, and cautious. The other list was identical except 
that the word “warm” was replaced by the word “cold.” The students 
were asked to write sketches of the individual described, and then sea 
use a check list to describe the impressions they had formed. The 
Ue and "cold" groups formed quite different impressions. Thus the 
warm" group perceived the imaginary person as wise, humorous, pop 
lar, and imaginative, whereas the “cold” group formed impressions m 
were quite different. Asch concluded that a change in one quality pro 


» NC ` 5 ith 
duced a basic change in the entire impression. This is consistent ue 
e 


the Gestalt views of perception, which stress the organized natur ü 


impressions and the fact that the entire configuration plays à part i 
determining how the various parts are perceived. n 
4. Many kinds of relatively persistent personality characteristics on 
the part of the perceiver have been shown to affect his selection amon? 
cues presented by other persons. One study (Bossom and Maslow? 
1957) made use of an interesting but complex test for measuring sje 
curity-insecurity.” This test, called the Maslow S-1 test measured E A 
ings of being liked versus feelings of rejection feelings of belong 
versus feelings of isolation, perceiving the world as friendly ue 
hostile, and having social interests versus egocentric interests. Eac? na 
ject wes given a list of 75 items that tapped these arcas; he answer n 
ves, "No, or “Don’t know" to such statements as "Do you p 
have a feeling of resentment against the world?" Scores on this test VA 


select 9* m 
used to select 22 very secure and 23 8 
ap 
ery 


State 22 very insecure college students i 
a large student group. These students then inspected 200 photogrzr. 
and were asked to indicate, in e 1585 Ya 
» a » « ‘a ye sig" 
€ ; warm," "cold," or very cold." The secure group made ee 
ifice E „ : inse 
nificantly greater number of “warm judgments than did the ind mer 


illustrates the "self-fulfilli 3. " 
$ da If-fulfilling prophecy” discussed on pages 265 ff. " we 
THE ORGANIZATION OF PERCEPTUAL INPUT FROM OTHER PERSON? 


have not attempted to be 


the PP. 
acters of 
object 


e's sets complete in listing ways in which 
hne de selection of cues is affected both by his own char 
y circumstances outside himself including, of course, the 
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ercepti R 

e ie d point is simply that, as in other psychological phe- 

of sie iii poe interplay between intra- and extrapersonal sources 

porate 81 l i ie as we shall now see, affects not only one’s 

We Holness »ut also ones organization of what is perceived. 

tine af wem repede noted, beginning with Chapter 2, that the na- 

eee —— is such that P does not attribute to O discrete, 

— . that have nothing to do with one another. What the 

Mio - observes is an object identifiable as a person, and only 
ard a person to whom certain properties are attributable. Just as 


yc 

We think of a person as being an organized entity, so we think of his 
percciver's ways of representing that person— 
is O's properties, inferred from the cues that 
s, that P seeks to organize into patterns. 
for the ways in which P organizes the 


s to O are essentially those that we noted in 


e à 

id n with the organization of an individual's cognitions and atti- 

principle upi 2 and 5, respectively). It is not surprising that the same 

P abat sonia apply to all these problems, since the properties that 

are also = to O correspond to cognitions, and those same properties 

Person ds, sa of P's attitudes—that is, our over-all attitudes toward a 
are based on our evaluations of the properties we attribute to 


lim, 


ee are the 
he $ " organized entity. It 
presents and that P notice 
Hood aces n that account 
s that he attribute 


similar to object- 
d that many com- 
ng together, and 
tend to be observed, inferred, 
r-as a package, 80 to speak. 
d in Chapter 2, has a good 
associated traits. That is, 
being caused by à 
or self-centered- 
bute 


principles is very 
Ve have just note 
rceiver to belo 


iiir tie most inclusive of these 
mon Redi (cf. pages 121 ff.). V 
üre 5 speres of persons seem to the pe 
or aie psychologically clustered; these 
E by the perceiver together 
deal ro qe of causality, 4$ describe 
if a wi o with the pelonging-togetherness of 
Single aol set of O's characteristics 18 thought of as 
ness) nip trait (intelligence, perhaps, or warmth, c 
le rer den once P has attributed that trait to O he tends also to attri 
mainder of the set to O also. 
wea basis for pe trait consisten 
alre; ngness to P of the p! s that he attri | 
à ready attributed to O one ies that he finds rewarding 
fare inherently pleasant personal traits, 0T agreement with himself about 
© issue of importance—t nen he is y to attribute other favorable 


or teristics to him also ency ither favorably 
Unfavorahl gQ been known às “the halo effect.” 
rably about a perse! 


seg " " 
a o the evaluative basis for 
99 (pagi ti uative 


this ch III i 
S te ustration 2.2 aa "d PE 
ndency, With specific reference ived agreement as one 
have discusse such phenom- 


Soy 

Ire 

Eos eee 80 

rewardingness, We, 

d or imbalanced syste 


à g 
as j 
n 
stances of balance 


recived ency is similarity in re- 
butes to O. If he has 


ropertie 


j Na 
i 
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An interesting problem arises in connection with the principles ot 
consistency: What happens when O’s behavior suggests to P that d pe 
inconsistent properties? There are several possibilities open to P in s 
cases, including the possibility that P will remain puzzled, or thar a 
will attribute to O the property of being inexplicably inconsiston i 
Heiders principle of causality suggests another alternative: P won 
conclude that O was not really responsible for the particular behav 
that suggests inconsistency with O’s other properties. P may conclu m 
that O was forced into a situation where the inconsistent behavior ne 
curred, or that he did not realize what he was doing; or P might sani 
conclude that he was mistaken in thinking that the behavior had fails 
occurred. What probably happens more commonly is that P simply fal 
to notice those behaviors on O's part that would seem inconsistent ^. 
they were noticed. Apparently it is as possible to be vigilantly MES, 
as to be vigilantly aware (in Bruner and Tagiuri's phrase ) of yet d 
sented by another person. By these processes or by others, P leg i 
obtain or to maintain a total perception of O that is characterized Y 
set of consistent properties, 


pur 

P’s psychological processes, as he perceives O, include the alt 
tion to him of Psychological states that parallel his own: he ane a 
as also having motives, attitudes, and other dispositional properties om 
being also a perceiver, especially of objects of interest to both of vin. 
and of P himself; and as regarding P, just as P regards O, as s Di 
all these characteristics. Because of this parallelism, the possibility. 
perceiving both similarities and differences between himself and O Daly 
In perceiving O, P must not only select among the cues, espe chat 
naan ones, that O presents; he must also so organize t rur he 
"mesa. B pent uf Psychological constancies, rather than jr iev- 
random assortment of perceptual cues. P's manner in- 


zou assortm, were. 
Pis e an organization is influenced by his own characteris giné 
: ing his habits of viewing certain personal traits as b iad w 
ogether, and his own nee 


r ; 
d to perceive O as consistently aet cues 
—as well as by O's objectively prese 

in which they appear. 


consistently nonrewarding 
together with the context 


ACCURACY IN INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 


jn 
t? 
. resu’, 
The perceptual processes we have been describing may day je 
perceptions of any degree of accuracy or inaccuracy. In gem oe 


one must, of course, assess people and respond to them as otep 
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them, ! 
»u os thi A — 
, but one hopes that ones perception is reasonably accurate—for 


wl ; 

Bain — bend to respond to things that are not really there? Com- 

Hike ens —— yns some people are better judges than others, and 

ren — of persons are more accurately judged than others. 
e useful assumptions to begin with, but they are only partially 


Support 
ed > ii : 8 
l by the empirical evidence. As we examine some of this evi- 


dence we shi 
we shall note some of the difficulties that must be confronted in 


testi 
ting the assumptions. 


Recoenizi 
cognizing Others' Emotional States 
that they can judge the 


The cues presented by 
strong emotion, 


t if one is interacting with such 


Mos s 
lost people take it as a matter of course 


ense; 
indie 15 others with reasonable 
Stain shuts «dis are experiencing emoti 
à pers ied enough, and it is clear tha 
18 son it is to one’s advantage to judge those cues accurately. There 
S a good deal of experimental »videnc arning tl jition of 
Sick ond aerem. | pc ntal evi ence concerning the recognt 0 
sumptions a put i» provides only limited support for common as- 
are too limite y Mene ay accuracy. Many of the experiments In this area 
Seine 1 i" stipe t provide complete answers to questions about 
Photographs som For example, many experiments simply present 
subjected t e rawings of facial expressions of persons who are being 
the indes : looge emotion-inducing conditions, without permitting 
rarely és : o sce the total stimulating situation. In everyday life one 
NE a motionless face with no situational cues. Thus such 
i although they have been useful in pointing to the im- 
about wa situational cues, provide very little basis for any conclusions 

w well people can judge others emotional states m everyday 


Situations. 
Despite the fact that we can make most 


emoti 

lon: 1 : : 
are c nal states when we see the situation pr 
ertai ata a 9 4 

tain conditions under which judges can observe & still photograph 


and infa. 

aan r the accompanying emotional state with some accuracy. Wood- 

cand (1938) analyzed judges’ responses to posed photographs and 
it possible to construct à usable judgm He combined 


those ental scale. 
Se emotions that were usually confused with each other and placed 
le. For examp d not 


le, judges co" 
ere 


ed in the same category on the sca 
guish between love, happiness, and mirth, and so these three W 
Six categories remained after these 
formed the following 


Co : 

FE oie to form one category. 

Scale. ing operations were completed, and they 

ing, an love, happiness, and mirth, (2) surprise, (3) fear and suffer- 

Worth p anger and determination, (6) contempt. Wood- 

step ound that the judges seldom take of more than one 
on this six-point scale, and concluded that the inferences were 


accuracy. 
on, particularly 


accurate inferences about 
oducing the emotion, there 
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strikingly accurate. It thus appears that when we are talking about nu 
photographs, we can achieve appreciable accuracy if we do not TA 
judges to distinguish between emotional expressions that are often e 
fused with one another, ;ed 

Part of the success here must be attributed to the fact that Ape 
photographs permit the judges to utilize stereotypes that our RU 
evolved for Portraying these emotional states, Movies and Haus shen 
heavily on these agreed-upon versions of what a person looks like fully 
he experiences this or that emotion. A posed photograph may fait d cs 
reflect these stereotypes, and often provides more familiar cues for erson 
ing a correct judgment than does an unposed photograph of a p zho- 
actually experiencing a given emotional state. Landis (1924), aa 
tographed persons while they were subjected to actual emotion DIS ee 
stimuli, found that there were no consistent expressions that FeaT 
associated with these genuine emotional states. Lacking the d no 
expressions found in posed photographs, accurate judgments Children's 
be made. On the other hand, it has been found that even blind d er aC 
emotional states, as expressed by laughing or crying, can be rath 
curately judged by others (cf. Fulcher, 1942). 8 

Where the judge has complete information about the sit 
which the person finds himself, it could be argued that he m wert 
judgment solely on the basis of this situational context, and were ma 
no longer dealing with interpersonal perception. In some cases ane 15 
be true. Yet we find that where the situation is fully known, € in in- 
rived from the behavior of the individual may still be e ee 
ferring emotional states. This can be illustrated by imagining @ sere i 
involving two college students who are exposed to identical a their 
Both find themselves in the dean’s office and both are told tha erson’ 
work is not satisfactory. On the basis of cues derived from PEE pent 
themselves, we might correctly infer that one student enre aons 
tence whereas the other expressed belligerence. There are 5! sue 
then, for which there is no un 


jn 
uation $ 
akes this 


iversal emotional response, a 
y on the person for cues that rev 

re, however, knowledge of the stimulus sues OP 
(reprimand in the dean’s office) is an aid in interpreting the 5 


ean 
individuals. Had the behaviors scen in i^g hav? 
an entirely different situation, they 1 eith” 
nting something quite far removed fr 
ce. 
Information about O's 
ble to P, who therefore c 
expression, except by inf. 
situation is ofte 


access 
Psychological states is not pee n 
annot judge their contribution to pee ue 
erence. But knowledge of the pope T 
n accessible, at least potentially, to both ad 
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o P through situational cues, as well as 


the 
m i 2 
Ore information available t 
the more accurate his judgments 


hroug} 

he NES: à 

0 oe cues presented in O's behavior, 
emotions arc likely to be. 


Judgi 
Sing Others’ Attitudes 
t in a vacuum but 


ive or conceptual 
s of O that most 
n environment, are O's informa- 
sed on his information) about 


me pe of other persons are thus perceived no 
ironic that may include any part of the object 
interest 5 9 f common interest to them. The propertie. 
i with respect to their commo 


lon 

a PC 

Comm ail his attitudes (presumably ba r 0 
on interests. Being relatively persistent. a persons attitudes are 


digs ae 
thay nitional properties, in Heider’s sense, and thus represent constancies 
9f bal; dependable ways will affect his relationship with others. In terms 
» anced and imbalanced systems of attitudes, P needs particularly 
h 575 which of O's attitudes are like or unlike his own, or congruent 
lem. For such reasons Os attitudes are among the most important 


is pro > 
perties to be perceived. i 
f x judgments of another's attitudes are often made on the basis 
"her indirect evidence. Adults, in particular, do not always express 
n if they attempt to do so some 


Cir ati; 
attitu 
i des fully and directly, and eve 
Hence P is liable to many sources of error 


Plguity i 

üs y is likely to remain. He Á 

ma . attributes attitudes to O. T° ardless of how complete E ss 

ion on which he must rely Lack of opportunity 2 get in 1 

ut a E x i irce of error, ut it is 
another’s atti is + obvious SOt : 

Ei other's attitudes is the 5 accurate without infor- 


Very ; 
mar Y instructive E 
ation, Se whee à ften find opportunities 
he motivation k MUS 
come i e to make very 
Cur, me informed; d, c nversely, it is á 
ate ; med; and, CO! s imed: 
The € judgments even with plenty of opportunity 1 ee E 
Mteresti lo with how on T 
timp, terest have to do V 
nitie, sting sources of error Y 7 Hat 
9ne p for a aT information and how one E „ T 
; $ f 5 is kind. 
5 and we shall limit ourse ves to e aye tendency to 
S ot or is th s 
Ate her common source of 0 Kev together. If, for ex- 


"Boriz ^ ‘ 
NU ze certain kinds of attint er titude toward organized 
anger no^ ay attribute other con- 


labor E has just heard a str 3 
Se vm at P regards as conservative, rd the 
Republ attitudes toward him—towa" f atti- 
"des ican party. In somewhat simila 
f. 1 5 Sometimes attributed to another 
Pers, n 1 of obvious and o 
bahnte S male or female, young One 

as Ey ut religious category» for example, 


in 


Wit 


one can 0 


d taxation, 
r fashion, W 
person i 


su erficial cues- 

S m or that he belongs 

it is tempting to infer that he 
believed to be 


s—or are 
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typical of them. Errors of these kinds 
but are most likely to occur under thes 
tion about O is limited; when P's own 
jects of O's presumed attitudes or tow. 
to be a member—are strong; and whe 
tend to go together, or tend to go 
gory, are wrong or inapplicable. 
One of the most pervasiv 
favorable attitude (his attr 


are not universal or in 
e conditions: when P's 7 * obr 
attitudes—either toward d 
ard groups of which O is a ales 
n P’s assumptions of what al mise 
with membership in a certain 


un- 
€ Sources of error is P's favorable 10 at- 
action or aversion) toward O. The es other 
more likely it is that P will wage are 
m; attraction often invites judgments 1 there 
ent with oneself, for eagles UU Jb the 
ne accept the invitation. Tt is also pen others 
conditions of freedom to associate with 
ds to associate mo 
st attracted; as 
active persons, 
ments of their 4 
n Research Ilust 


a result of spending me a basis 
one has fuller information as < 


einds o 
ttitudes. Each of these two kir 
ration 6.2. 


ted by Christie 


TS’ responses 
High 


Intermediate 


7 1% 
0 
45. 54 6$ 7% 85 9% 1 


over 
ual Contributions to the tota] volume ie five: 
ement with four b -liked associates, on the part of Quy J 
© men in authoritarianism. The Fg the one 
ntributes 0.3% of the total, an author” 
ntributes 10.8%. None of the aria! Ie 
ibutes More than 4.8%, and none of the high authori 
than 5.4%. (Adapted from Newcomb, 1961) 
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Research Illustration 6.2 


attam to study how strangers learn about each other and de- 
p attitudes toward each other as they get acquainted (Ne 5 
1961), seventeen prospective students (sophomores and faxum ee 
were about to transfer to the University of Michigan from other i : E. 
tutions) were invited to live in a campus house that had bun a * 
served for purposes of the research. These men came from 1 
different cities in the United States, and had never known or e 
heard of each other before their arrival. One year later another set 
of seventeen men, selected in the same way, lived in the same house. 
During each of sixteen weeks the men answered many questions about 
their own and made estimates of each other’s attitudes. Thus each 
man's accuracy could be assessed by comparing his estimates of other 


men with those men’s actual responses. 

Among other kinds of attitudes investigated during the second 
year was a set of six inclusive values, originally proposed by Spranger 
portant concerns; he 


(1928) as representing many of man's most im 
labeled them theoretical, economic, esthetic, social, political (referring 


to concern with power and influence, and not necessarily to “politics”), 


and religious. Each man ranked the six values in terms of their im- 
ate during the semester, and at the 


portance to him, both early and | 

same time estimated how each of the other men would rank them. 

The correlation between each man’s estimate of any other man an 

the latter’s actual response was taken as the index of the estimator's 

accuracy. There were in all 272 indices of accuracy (each of seven- 
all esti- 


teen men estimated sixteen others). The average accuracy of 
and fifteenth weeks, as would be 


mates increased between the third 
expected, since the men had had far more opportunities to obtain 
information about each other at the latter time. But this general in- 
cy was not shown in every one of the 272 estimates. 
ittle or no improvement in the men's estimates 
s—those whom they ranked first 
at three levels of accuracy 


crease in accura 


In particular, there was I 
of their two most preferred associate 


or second. The percentages of estimates 


are presented in the table. 
Fifteenth week 


Third week 
— — een, 
Ranks Ranks Ranks Ranks 
Accuracy level 1-2 3-16 1-2 3-16 
High ( 41% 2196 53% 399% 
igh (0.60 or greater ) a d d x: 
Intermediate (0.14 to 0.58) 18 4l E 95 
Low (less than 0.14) 85 38 — ee, E 
Toran 100% 100% 100% 10096 
The important thing about this table is that at the earlier but 
best-liked associates were estimated with signifi- 
The probability 


not at the later time 
ferred ones. 


cantly greater accuracy th 


an were less pre 
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that these differences would occur by chance is less than 0.005 at the 
earlier time, but about 0.25 at the later time. y tiful 

One further fact shows why it was that, in spite of apne 
opportunity to improve their estimates of preferred 5 hly 
men did not, on the average, do so: the errors in estimating hig 15 
attractive associates were almost entirely in the direction of 5 
estimating agreement with them. (There was also a general tenden R 
to overestimate agreement with all other men, but the vg ped 15 
doing so was significantly higher for the first two choices, for a 65 
86 percent of all errors were in this direction, as compared with 
percent for less preferred associates.) lless 

In sum, all estimates tended to increase in accuracy, repar pa 
of attraction, with increased acquaintance, but increasing pri eia 
with preferred associates did not lead to superior accuracy in juc E 
them because high attraction Was accompanied by tendencies to de 
estimate agreement, The distorting effect of strong attraction reduc 
what could otherwise have been high accuracy. 


Degrees of Skill in Judging Others 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN GENERAL LEVEL OF SKILL. Most of us fee 
intuitively, that Some people excel in judging others, but intuition ste 
substitute for Systematic evidence. Before asking what it is that ae 
some people superior judges of others (which would be begging inc- 
question), we must therefore confront the prior issue: Is there conv 
ing evidence of individual differences in this respect? 
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Informal evidence, based on everyday observation, provides some 
answer. It is quite certain that experience, to- 
sually goes with it, is a necessary precon- 
ments of others. Infants and small 


adren are not, in general, very discriminating observers, especially of 
orir people—though they soon learn to interpret cues that are indicators 
of rewards and punishments to themselves. Adolescents are more skillful 


than small children, but they appear to be more adept at sizing up their 
arents—with whom they have had most ex- 


gories of people. Dentists learn to 
fort on the part of their patients, 
her more nor less interpersonal 


basis for an affirmative 
en j 

ma with the learning that u 
dition for making accurate judg 


contemporaries and their p 
C CAE in assessing other cate 
be highly sensitive to signs of discom 


but otherwise they presumably have neit 
Sensitivity than other people. Such informal evidence suggests that there 


are individual differences in the accurate assessment of others that re- 
Sult from different opportunities for learning and, in particular, from 


learning in situations providing opportunities for strong rewards and 


punishments. 

This kind of evidence indicates little more than that the wider the 
Tange of experience one has had with other people, the more likely it 
is that one can make accurate judgments of a wide range of persons in 
differing circumstances. But it does not tell us whether some individuals 
Profit more than others from comparable experience; experience is neces- 
Sary, but it is not necessarily sufficient. If. there are certain personal 
Characteristics that enable some persons to make particularly good use 


of their experience, and to extend what they learn from it to a wide 
re would expect to find that some individuals 


Tange of situations, then W 
are good judges and others poor judges in general, and not just under 
Particular sets of circumstances. 

An ingenious study by Cline and Richards (Research Illustration 
6.3) provides evidence directly relevant to this problem. Analysis of their 
data revealed both a general and a specific factor as contributing to 
Accuracy, This two-factor analysis is particularly impressive in view of 
the fact that generally similar conclusions were reached by another set 
of experimenters (Bronfenbrenner, Harding, and Gallway, 1958), using 


quite different procedures. 

Thus the answer to the question 
Assessing other persons is not a simple o 
involved-and probably more than two, as sugges 
as that some judges are more assessin 
Whereas other judges are just the opposite; that some people 
Judges only of others who resemble themselves; and that some people 

others whom they 


are relatively accurate only when they are judging 
like (cf. Bronfenbrenner et al, 1958). Thus—as in the case of other 


abilities, such as intelligence. for example—there are both general and 


about general levels of skill in 
ne. At least two factors are 
ted by such findings 
g men than women, 


accurate in 
are good 
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Research Illustration 6.3 


1 of 
Cline and Richards (1960) used fifty college students as feu ae 
adults shown in a motion picture in color and sound, ene 
being interviewed in a large city; these adults had been se Es 
from a larger panel as being diverse in several ways. After x he 
the movie each judge filled out several rating sheets with seer 
had previously been made familiar. Then a second filmed pent 
was shown, this procedure being continued until ratings ha 
made of ten persons. . «final 
The accuracy of the judges was assessed by comparing 8 
ratings with actual information about the persons shown in the € 
These persons had previously responded to nine Paper. and b 
“tests” of intelligence, vocational interests, and various ai ine 
characteristics; information about them was also obtained throug "d 
terviews with some of their close friends, Individual subjects ten the 
to be consistent in making their judgments, as shown, first, by ali 
fact that individuals who judged the first five films most accura nd 
were also relatively accurate in judging the other five films; the pan 
bility coefficients for five different "judging instruments" ranged eds 
0.66 to 0.79. Second, the intercorrelations of accuracy scores acc® fi 
ing to each of these five instruments, as shown below, are quite hig 


1 2 3 4 5 
1. Trait rating = * = wm 
2. Behavior postdiction .30 
8. Sentence completion 48 Evi 
4. Opinion prediction 52 50 47 
5. Adjective check 


65 24 58 54 


ALL JUDGING INsrRUMENTS .63 44 63 65 66 


From such evide 
found evidence for 4 
The auth 


had 
nce the investigators concluded that ane 
general, global ability to judge others accur? 


the 
tently 

judges. They fo dges rather prm 
8 HMM « n is, €? 

showed a characteristic level of Stereotype accuracy”; that a eis " 


«differ- 
&ories of people. Their second factor, Qe 
ential accuracy," has to do with the judge's ability to judge a t 
ticular person, quite apart from skill stemming from general ie 0 
edgeability about People or stereotype accuracy. They found on 
their judges to be high i 


: ther 
n one of these skills and, some in the o 
but only those high in bo 
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special factors that contribute to accuracy in judging others. Some indi- 
viduals can be found who combine all or most of the factors that make 
for accuracy, but we probably lose more than we gain by thinking of 
skill in assessing other people as a single, undifferentiated capacity. The 
more we know about what goes into a complex skill, the better we 


understand it. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERALLY SKILLFUL JUDGES. We have been at 
Some pains to note that any particular instance of interpersonal percep- 
tion, accurate or inaccurate, is influenced by situational factors, as well 
as by the person perceived. But the problem of individual skill has to do 
With the perceiver's own contributions, quite apart from situational vari- 


ations. We shall mention a few categories of individual characteristics 
that are associated with generally skillful perception of others. These 
categories may be regarded as special applications of the general formu- 
lation that skill increases with interpersonal experience, the capacity to 
make use of it, and the motivation to make use of it. 
Intelligence, which not only increases with experience (during most 
of the first two decades of life, as ordinarily measured) but which also 
governs the ability to make use of experience, should obviously have 
Something to do with skill in judging persons. The available evidence is 
Consistent with this expectation, although the correlations are not always 
high. Two kinds of capacity that are correlated with intelligence and 
that are relevant to social perception are the abilities to draw inferences 
about people from observations of their behavior and to account for 
Observations in terms of general principles, or concepts. "m 
A study by Gollin (1958) reports steady increases in both abilities, 
9n the average, between the ages of about ten and sixteen. He arrange 
d have more than 700 boys and girls in elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools observe a silent movie of a boy doing a number of things. 
Two scenes of this movie were designed to depict “good” and two others 
bad" behavior. The children were asked to watch the movie closely, 
ina were told that afterward they would þe asked to write their opin- 
ions about the boy and what they thought of him. Their written re- 
Sponses were typed on separate sheets and submitted to judges, who 
credited each subject with an inference if he had attempted to go beyond 
Mie mere reporting of actions shown in the movie. A subject was credited, 
Similarly, with the use of a concept if he had attempted to explain the 
diversity of the behavior shown by the boy in the movie—that is, if he 
had tried to account for both the good and the bad behavior by intro- 
ducing conceptual notions. Figure 6.2 shows a steady increase in the 
Percentages of subjects whose written statements included inferences, 
and similar increases (not shown in the figure) appeared for the use of 
Concepts. At all ages girls, on the average, slightly exceeded boys in the 
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100 — 
Inference 
[ij Female 


[m] Male 


107 13.6 16.6 ence 
FIGURE 6.2. Percentage of Ss whi 


in infer 
Ose written judgments contain !n 
Statements at three average age levels 


A characteristic so 
of concepts has bee 
to skill in interperso 


e 
; the us 
mewhat related to inference drawing A relate 
n suggested by Allport (1961) as probably 
nal perception—cognitive complexity. 


complex 
e 

As a rule, People cannot comprehend others who are mor 

and subtle than th 


e con” 
ey. The single-track mind has little feeling jor te have 
flicts of a versatile mind. People who prefer simplicity of design si judge? 
no taste for the complex in their esthetic judgments are not as g0 
à more complex cognitive style and tastes (p. 508). 


iffe 
Ideally, Studies like that of Gollin, which show developmental die 
ences with increasing maturity, should be supplemented by dual 
Showing that differences in the same capacity on the part of in is like y: 
9f the same age are associated with skill in judging others. It i J 


tu 
ious kinds of intellec 
although inadequately demonstrated, that various kinds of in are 4 
Capacities, whether measured in terms of mental age or of IQ, 
ciated with such skills. 


d 
2n 
:arianism 
We have previously noted that persons low in eae a A 
to be good judges of others, in some respects at least (page rriving a 
that they make relatively frequent use of "internal" cues in a 


as those with 
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their judg: É : 
seat Ee ide te ae ees 
intraceptiveness, which is i sine eretofore, known as 
That is, higl jesse 5 5 many eg he opposite of projectiveness. 
othe : 115 ily intraceptive persons are open" to information from 
“a n ee make themselves accessible to the observation and inter- 
dum o cues that others present. Projective individuals, low in intra- 
feelings ossy are just the opposite in this respect: they read their own 
right", into others who are considered to belong with them (in "the 
about groups), and attribute the opposite of their own feelings to others 
evi . they have prejudiced stereotypes. In either case, authori- 
e P^ ow the absence of sensitivity to what another individual is 
nia : e; instead of "taking in" the properties of the other person, the 
bier — person has a set of ready-made properties that he “gives 
Soon o them. The study reported in Research Illustration 6.4, which in 

ways resembles the one in Research Illustration 6.1, reveals one 


aspect of this general tendency. 
diene Allport (1961) observes, int 
"i dis detachment, so that one is 
Wie Poor judges, 
iative, dependent, or nur 


W. a 
on feels so much sympathy, pity, love, admiration 
r she) cannot take an impartial view of their failings” (P. 509). The 


noti 8 5 d 
tion of authoritarianism, which developed out of studies of racial 
Prejudice, is in many ways d to concepts like detachment and 


Obiectivi s 
bjectivity, which assume an nness to what is presented 


fr : 
. the outside, as opposed to red coming from the 
Side, so to speak. Intraceptive persons are motivated to understand 


w 3 à i 
hat people are like in somewhat the same way that ornithologists enjoy 


1 : 
bird watching: they have learned to find it inherently satisfying. 
to find that good judges of other peo 


T" * would not be surprising i 
th e a good deal of self-insight, and the available evidence suggests 
i - this is so (cf. Norman, 1953). Commonly used indicators of self- 
Nsight are a high degree of similarity between self-reports and others’ 

about one’s 


Tepor : 
Ports about oneself, and awareness and nondefensiveness 
cessarily true that those who are “open” 


"Pise ecm: It is not ne ily i29 ia 
ns e characteristics of others are similarly open to their responses to 
is eself, and able to interpret the latter as reflections of oneself, but it 
ey more often true than not. Objectivity and nondefensiveness 

ntribute to both kinds of accuracy. 
normon rusrony OF SOCIAD EXPERIEN 
one can jud 


e 
nm that, other things equal, 
5 à common background of experience more accurately than other 


Pers 2 3 T 
Be Ons, Members of the same age and sex categories, or of the same 
tonal, religious, or ethnic groups have an advantage in judging one 


presupposes à certain 
e what the other per- 
ly social, excessively 
e warmhearted soul 
for others that he 


raceptiveness 
free to observ 
he notes, “are often over. 
turant. We all know th 


oppose 
attitude of ope 
dy-made judgments 


ple 


ce. There is abundant evi- 
ge persons with whom one 
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Scodel and Mussen (1953) obtained responses from 54 aig 
dents to a modified version of the F-scale of authoritarianism. Ather 
person who scored high on authoritarianism was paired with an ents 
student of the same sex who scored low on this scale. A for 
were then made whereby members of each pair talked informa a 
twenty minutes about radio, television, or the movies; this gave 2 
members an opportunity to form impressions of each other. The b 
pose of the experiment was not revealed to the subjects until it 
been completed. to 

After these casual conversations each student was aon 
Separate room and was again asked to fill out this que low, 
he thought his partner would answer it, As shown in the table be T 
the high authoritarians were much less accurate than wene m 
authoritarians, The former tended to project their own en w in 
others, and they judged that their partners, who were all d the 
authoritarianism, would answer in an authoritarian manner. pr rians 
low authoritarians Correctly perceived their partners as rainer e 
and also more Correctly estimated other personality character 


a 
as 


Moderately 


F inaccurate 
Highly accurate accurate Highly — 
judgments judgments — 
High authoritarians 0 43 — ü 
= 27) 
Low authoritarians 9 13 " 
N = 27) 


la- 
— e re 
The study thus shows not only that nonauthoritarians mad 
tively accurate ; 


another, Thi 
~especially Cognitive norm 
e Meanings to b 


i à 
Tange. Or the advantage may wai ogi’ 
> Without sharing, as in the case of an anth ibe 


tri 
: scure 
avior of the members of an ob for 


à ir norms 
udied them and not because he accepts their 
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himself. The skill that comes from familiarity with a certain group rep- 
resents not just stereotyped accuracy; familiarity also facilitates fer. 
ore one knows about any set of phenomena 
the more sensitive one becomes to small differences within that set. 

Sex differences in sensitivity to other persons present an interesting 
case in point. In American society, at least, both men and women appear 
to understand the behavior of other persons of their own sex better than 


that of the other sex. In all societies men and women are assigned some- 
what different roles, with which are associated distinctive sets of skills, 
haracteristically considered masculine 


attitudes, and interests that are c 
ex within the same society have 


or feminine. Hence persons of the same s 
a basis, in common experiences of being treated as males or as females, 


for judging members of their own sex with relative accuracy. 
It is often alleged in our society that women are more perceptive 


Or "intuitive" than men in making judgments of other persons. With a 
few exceptions, most studies do find a slight superiority for women. Such 
Superiority as actually exists may well stem from the fact that personal 
relationships occupy “such a central place in the lives of women. Men 
are preoccupied with vocational pursuits that often deal with materials, 
objects, mechanical matters, or abstract ideas. The woman’s world is 
More exclusively one of people, and her role in society dictates that 
even a young woman must be highly sensitive to the wishes and expecta- 
tions of others. Inconsiderateness and sloppiness in a young man may 

€ excused on the grounds that “boys will be boys," but we do not dis- 
miss this kind of behavior so lightly in girls. The same kind of double 
Standard exists later in life and the young woman finds that she must 

e especially vigilant about the kinds of persons with whom she associ- 
ates. It appears, then, that women are often highly motivated to make 
Accurate judgments of others and usually have more experience along 
these lines. Under these conditions, it would be surprising if many 
Women in our society did not develop habits of more accurate inter- 


D 
Persona] perception than most men. 


ential accuracy, because the m 


There are many different aspects of persons to be observed. and 
e accurate judg- 


Judged. Of the many conditions that hamper or facilitate 
y being judged, some in the observer 


ments, some inhere in the person 

ſümself, amd i in the Aaken that includes one oF the other or x 
of them. In view of these many factors that affect accuracy, it I5 scarce; y 
to be expected that any person would be equally skillful at all times 
judging all persons. Neither, on the other hand, is it to be expected 
a there will be no individual differences at all in general sensitivity 
© others, since some persons combine many of the factors that tend. to 
make for accurate judging, and are able to apply their abilities in a wide 
Variety of situations. Accuracy in the perception of others represents a 
Complex set of skills that have been learned. 
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zRSONS 
RECIPROCAL PERCEPTION BY INTERACTING PER 
The Mutual Field 


iscussion 

We now return to the theme with which we qeu — 
of psychological processes in interpersonal percepton: ; ENE EN 
of anything involves transactional 1 ot importance 
the object of his perception. This theme is of particu : aan 
when the object of perception is another person, not on ro ee 
perceptual processes are in fact the same! as P’s but idc set of phe 
assumes this to be the case. Asch (1952) has referred to 5 ` ters 16: MË 
nomena by the phrase, “the mutually shared field, Which re chemat- 
overlapping cognitive contents of two interacting edger as simul- 
ically pictured in Figure 6.3, in which P and O are viev o eness him- 
taneous perceivers, each of them includes in his field of environment 
self, the other person, and such aspects of their eonun 
as are involved in their interaction. Asch puts it this way: 


imse^^ 
ichs ine and him9?" 
A perceives the surroundings, which include B a pin 


ox dicic cap depo 
dering must exist 1 3 The other 
articipant is highly objectified. chan I 568 
y psychological field, any N e facts a 
field. Instead, each perceives uu same (t 
ation can proceed only when (a) s n the con- 
context is present in the participants, and (b) Loco r the 
sses for each the property of being also the jen i towar 
- . It is individuals with this particular capacity to in eac 
one another who in concrete action validate and — ie s an 
mutually shared field, one that includes both the surrounding 
another's 


p 
l action (P 
psychological properties as the objective sphere of ac 

161, 162, 163; italics in original) 


text posse: 
other. 


* Two qualifications are necessar: 
that is the same for P 
are in some degree inc. 


apts 
ter 
heir con 
Y. It is the nature of the prc cess, not the 


: P or as 
and O; and certain classes of individuals, either as 
apable of carrying out these Processes. 
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P's ps n 
ycholo 3 `~ 
gent O's psychological 
field 


field 
és 
yf "P 
= 
w 


Common 
environment 


SICURE 6.3. Schematic diagram of both P’s and O's cognitions, including 
heir mutually shared field, represented by the solid white ellipse. Arrows point 


f 3 A 
rom sources to objects of cognitions. Each one’s field includes the other person 
as cognizer, as well as the mutual field shared by both. 


" Although it may be useful to obtain information from the perceiver 
i if there were no interdependence between him and the per- 
ti ved person—one must never forget that in fact interpersonal percep- 
On in interaction situations involves at least some degree of sharing of 
à mutual field. 1f one bears this notion in mind, one is constantly re- 
minded of the perceptual interdependence between two Or more inter- 
a persons. P’s view of an O with whom he interacts is affected, as 

e have noted in our discussions of balance theory, by his views of O's 


vi 
ews about P and about matters of common intere: 


th ^ Y 2 
at P's perceptions are affected by his own involvemen 


he shares with O. 


Rec; 
eciprocal Perception: A Gateway to the 


St 
udy of Human Interaction 


Wr we take seriously the fact that each of a pair of ene per- 
intent simultaneously a source of information to the other «^ a re- 
face a af information from him as they perceive each other, X 5 
of th series of other problems concerning human interaction. Éac 

ese subsequent problems constitutes the topic of one or more of the 


Temaini 

aining chapters of this book. 
object of perception is equivalent to 
ation about himself. But O is in fact 


l. To say that a person is an 
things other than himself; if, 


Sayi é 
a e. that he is a source of inform 
urce of information to P about many 
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pair- 
for example, he is a skilled jeweler he can inform P about Mew 18 has 
ing, or if he has traveled widely he can tell P about places d p 
visited and P has not. Such transference of information is ‘cation, 
communication, regardless of its content. Following a iio pn 
say about zebras, each person (the sender and the 8 included 
sage) perceives the other as Possessing the items of information * 
in the message. The study of communicative exchange is thus, in 4 
an extension of this chapter on interpersonal perception. attitude 
2. When each of two or more persons who have a favorab e pane 
toward some rule of behavior perceives each of the others as ome 
his own attitude toward the rule (most commonly following co Groups 
cation about it), those persons are subscribing to a group d certain 
and societies could not persist in stable and efficient ways i ocesses 
norms were not widely accepted by their members. Thus the pr unica- 
of norm formation, involving both reciproc 
tion, are of central importance in social 
3. Insofar as group members have 
individual contributions that each of the 
activities, the group is characterized by 
Such a "division of labor" will not be e 


« f roles- 
them perceives the other as having accepted the total system elf an 

, 
that is, each interacting person must perceive that both he, ssh 
the others with whom he interacts have similar expectations co 


th per 
the behavior of each of them. The development and the smoo 


+ roca 
$ : ; 5 recip! 
formance of differentiated role assignments thus depend on 


; Isait ion. P 
perception as well as on communication and norm formatio as sharing 

4. When each member of a group perceives the pa ws that he 
some common interest of importance to all of them, and kno 


jen 
jal ingre 1er 
is being perceived in the same way, they have an essential ing if, 
for group solidarity— 


only 
as is likely to be the 

likes, trusts, and res 
trusting, and respect 
one indeed. This an 
certain kinds of re 
norm formation, 


al perception and comm 

psychology. 3 
accepted norms concern! Soup 
m is expected to make = ea 
differing but tutermeshing ^. 2 
ffective, however, unless € 


g the 


or cohesiveness, as we shall later term it. e 
case in some degree at least, each of them s liking 
pects the others but also perceives them cohesive 
ing him, then the group is probably a very uppose 
d several other characteristics of groups pres 


x F : cesses; 
ciprocal perception, of communicative pro 
and of role expectations. 


* * * 


we 

In such ways as these, interpersonal perception, especially neo 5 an 

View it as reciprocal on the part of interacting persons, consti 25 n turn 
important gateway to other processes of human interaction, which i 

help us to understand many of the characteristics of groups. 


CHAPTER 7 


Communicative Behavwr 


ACTION AMONG HUMAN 


ARIOUS ASPECTS OF INTER 
uals have effects 


As 
WE HAVE CONSIDERED V 
he assumption that individ 


Rus we have often made t 
TO qx another as if there were direct con 
ae sb i of different persons. The attit 
ul ike I group are in one way Or another affected by the attitudes 
and Dui sng but the process by which they do so 1s i 

called = iate, nor is it magical; it involves a mediating mechanism 
Unfquet e ei The phenomena of communication are not 
They » human; they can be readily observed in animals, for example. 
eins re also essential to the functioning of all organized systems, in- 
om the physiological coordination of organ and tissues in living 
isms, and the electronic coo It is human 


bei rdination of computers. 
det ts however, and especially their coordination in interaction groups 
at interest us. 


Pe pe the in 
ín js e considering t 
dien ee. 7.1: how do ps 
state rise to a communica n 
the s of another person have to do wit 
effe communication? Later on in the ¢ 

cts of communication, both on individu 


we shall need, we 
schematic diagram 
individual 


nd what do the psychological 


185 
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Person A's Person B's 
psychological 


Communication psychological 
processes processes 


FIGURE 7.1. Schematic diagram of communication as medi- 
ating between the Psychological states of two individuals 


THE NATURE OF MESSAGES 


H H n one 
Communication refers to the 


transmission of messages em oug 
place to another. All messages have some things in common, alt wid 
they differ in many ways. The principal thing that they all have in en 
mon is that the receiver's attention is called to something—as cpm the 
by such simple messages as Im hungry,” or "It's five o'clock, ES re- 
still simpler one of just pointing at something. (Whether or not p iter 
ceiver’s attention is called to exactly the same thing that the eater 
intended is a special problem to which we shall refer later.) W ferent 
it is that the message calls to the receiver's notice is called the is or 
of the message. Most messages not only point at something, 3 
figuratively: they also contain some kind of assertion about the re serty 
In general, such assertions may be considered to refer to Same proi use- 
of the referent. For example, the question “What time is it?” e^ iss 
fully be translated into the assertion, "I need to know what time 1 
thus translated, the referent is the sp 
ferent is his need to know the time. The 
just to the transmitter-in-general, 
Property of needing to know the ti 
Another charact 


is, the message includes something th 
th 


hi 
in 


at represents, or stands for, ace 
ry," the transmitter does not place 
of the receiver, but he does ters 
s that stand for the Opes 5, 
smitter encodes into symbols un m- 
ly) some aspect of his own psychological state; these el 

€ attention of the receiver, who then decodes : psy" 
stand for are represented in his here 
r successfully, of course, unless t 
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Receiver's 
awareness 


Transmitter's 
Awareness of same referent property 


awareness 
of referent 
property of referent 
property 


Use of shared code 


Decoding 
of message 


Communication 


Encoding 
of message 


m of processes involved in com- 


FIGURE 7.2. Elaborated schematic diagra 
munication between two individuals 


I 8 " 
nformation and Uncertainty 

of communication (whether of mice, 
different messages in terms of the 
aning of this term is indicated in 


Students of the formal theory 
men, or machines) distinguish among 
information that they contain. The me 
the following excerpt from a treatise on the subject: 
aning of “information” 
it is merely more prec 


or listening, or by 
ation is informativ 


is not radically different from 
ise. Information is something 
directly observing the world 
n observa e if it tells us some- 
know. If I hear someone say, "Eskimos live 
modest store of information about 
however, give me some 
bout the person to whom 
ion only about matters 


The technical me: 
the everyday meaning; 
which we gain by reading 
about us. A statement or ar 
thing that we did not already 
in the far North, where it is cold,” my 
Eskimos is not increased. The statement may, 


information about the person who makes it, or a 
it is addressed. In any case, We can gain informati 

in which we are to some degree ignorant, or uncertain: indeed, informa- 
tion may be defined as that which removes or reduces uncertainty 
(Attneave, 1959, p. 0. 

fers to the number of 
age might contain—either the possible 
mined, its possible prop- 
t to “reducing the num- 


Uncertainty, as used by information theorists, re 


. alternatives that a mess 
Cferents or, once the referent has been deter: 


erties, “Reducing uncertainty” is thus equivalen 
er of possible alternatives.” The greater the number of alternatives that 


tid been eliminated by a message: the greater the amount of informa- 
fron it contains. If, for example, you are guessing one of the ten numbers 
we 1 to 10 and have received the message that the correct number is 
wl isible by 5, you have eliminated all but two alternatives (5 and 10); 
hereas if you have been told only that it is divisible by 2, you still 
ave five remaining possibilities (2, 4, 6, 8, 10); the former message 


ther 
e 2 : 
fore contains more information. 
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Many messages, like the 


j in- 
quoted one about Eskimos, contain no i 
formation (or, to be redunda 


nt, no new information), in this sense, about 
their apparent referents, It is probably true, nevertheless, that very 8 
messages are totally devoid of information. If someone sends you wa 
the same message, repeatedly and in quick succession (for example, : 
mustn't forget my four o'clock appointment"), he is not reducing m 
uncertainty about the ostensible referent (the transmitter, whose paier 
ember his appointment), but you are 1 
m—his state of anxiety, for example. A he r- 
needle stuck in the same groove: the in hs 
repetition of the same message is that bed 
Il getting information, but the referent ^ 


Even a simple message may contain more than one possible m 
ent. If a child tells You, for example, that the moon is made of gree 
cheese, the moon (whose property is asserted to be green-cheesednes?, 
is one possible referent, but a more likely one is the child himself Du. 
4 useful raen to be naiveté, or gullibility), This illustration suggc* , 
à useful criterion of what constitutes a referent in any message: s 
thing about which uncertainty can be reduced by a message is a possib 


z , er“ 
referent in that message; and anything about which the receiver’s mr 
n . t . H E: 
tainty is in fact reduced in a given message has served as a refer 

for him. 


Special significance of this kind of message is that e 
age he has received, as if to say, yir 
e fact that I am repeating it." In an 
1e message sender, whose relevant Pr 


s : jinforma- 
ion about who possesses primary info Th 
4 e referent in a direct, primary sense. 
uncert: i 


Possession of specified ; 


that information, 
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The Place of Communication in Human Interaction 


Interaction is of interest to us, ultimately, insofar as interacting 
f we ask, What are the possible 


persons have effects on each other. I 
mechanisms by which effects can be mediated? the answers fall into two 


general classes: by transfer, from one person to another, either of energy 
or of information. (Both may occur together, of course, but they are 
conceptually distinct.) With this distinction in mind, try to think of an 
instance of human interaction, on the part of adults, that does 
not include message sending— energy is transferred 


between persons. You will pro 
instance unless one of the persons i 
physician is intravenously feeding an anes 
ferring a source of energy into the patient's bod 
tion that he make can use of, psychologically. If, however, the patient 
is aware that the doctor is feeding him intravenously, then he is receiv- 
ing information (“They must think I’m pretty sick”) as well as energy. 

The reasons why human interaction so rarely excludes message 


Sending lie in the facts of individual learning. That is, individuals learn 
vealing or portending some 


155 certain events serve as cues, or signs, re endin 
tate of affairs of interest to them. Just as thunder and lightning are 
Signs pointing to the possibility of a storm, so words, gestures, and acts 
9n the part of other persons are signposts conveying information about 

use Heider's 


their attitudes or their probable behavior. In particular (to 
“intentionality” to other people on 


Phrase, 1958), we learn to attribute t ps 
le basis of the cues they provide; that is, their behavior, as well as their 
Words, contains messages, inferred from cues, about their motives and 

nd such messages. 


atti à 

“Sai as referents, whether or not they intend to se 

n sum, almost any instance of human behavior that is observable to 
him, provided only that he has 


anothe Big . 

le: ther person carries information to 
"arned to look for it in others’ behavior, and has learned how to find it. 
nformation from another person 


T Not every instance of receiving i 
90 be regarded as message receiving, however. If you observe à red- 
aired girl on the beach who does not observe you, your information 


about her has been received directly through processes of perception, 
message has been encoded, trans- 


not through message sending; no 

mitted, or received. But if she waves OF speaks to you in ways that you 
can understand, then you have received information from her not just 
through perception (as if you were observing the statue of the Venus 
9f Milo) but through communication. The important differences between 
Setting information from a person through perception and through message 
receiving are that the latter but not the former necessarily presupposes be- 


havior (some form of message sending) on the part of the observed person; 


especially 
that is, where only 
bably not be able to think of any such 
s unconscious. If, for example, a 
thetized patient he is trans- 
y but not any informa- 
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" ae 
and that information arrives through the use of symbols denotmg t 
referent or its properties, rather than through direct sensory mpo may 
The necessity of communicating indirectly, through symbo A oid 
make it seem surprising that messages are so often sent € ES TIBUS 
with a good deal of accuracy. It is the development of qe s audi 
groups of which communicators have been members that ue ‘anal’ 
accuracy possible. Interacting persons learn together; with = g we 
interaction they learn that certain codes are shared; in chape r the 
shall refer to them as cognitive norms that embody contexts hat is, 
referents in messages. Such norms create a “common semantics, | plici 
similar meanings on the part of message senders and receivers, as une 
to words, gestures, and other symbols. In terms of formal ipm natin 
tion theory, sender and receiver share the same code for their d common 
tasks of encoding and decoding messages. Persons who share a curate- 
code can send messages with some confidence that they will ie 5 been 
ly decoded, and can receive them with assurance that they ha 
accurately encoded. 2119 carried 
Encoding and decoding complex messages are necessari tors have 
out in terms of whatever cognitive structures the communica the same 
already developed. If we find two people paying eq uon ye that 
features or threads in a conversation—particularly if it is nd sure 
involves complexities, ambiguities, or subtleties-we can be Qe would 
that they are drawing upon similar cognitive structures. If so, p other 
predict that the transfer of meaning from either of them to t if their 
would occur more quickly, completely, and accurately than hat was 
cognitive structures were dissimilar. This is the hypothesis lustration 
pursued by Runkel in the investigation reported in Research Illu 


s 
i ge instruct? 
7.1, in which he studied the transfer of meaning from college in 

to their students. 


* * * 


tara tio” 
Thus, for all practical purposes, the processes of human goo me p 
are communicative processes. This is not to deny that persons wen 4 
other by the transfer of energy as well as of information, but orested» 
assert that the kinds of interpersonal effects in which we are inte 
as social psychologists, are mediated by communication. 


G 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, PROCESSES IN MESSAGE SENDIN 
A “Rational” Basis for the Occurrence of Communication 


ye 
. ich a pa 
Our present task is to understand the conditions under which ceive! 
ticular person transmits a particular message to a particular =e hap” 
We shall later ask a Similar question about the receiver: Just wha 
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Research Illustration 7.1 

ined the transmission of meaning 
udents, began by reasoning as 
s they must learn what kinds 
r the teacher prefers. For 
airly accurately the state- 


udy that exam 


Runkel (1956), in a St 
from college instructors to their st 
follows. If students are to get good grade: 
of statements about the subject matte 


example, they must be able to pick out f 
ments on à multiple-choice test that the teacher himself would mark 


“right.” The student need not agree with the statements that the 
instructor favors: he need only be able to select or recognize such 
statements. Presumably the instructor judges statements according to 
certain characteristics or "dimensions," and so also does the student. 
Thus Runkel's hypothesis was that meaning will get more quickly 
or more fully from teacher to student if the two are paying attention 
to the same characteristics or dimensions of the statements than when 
they are paying attention. to different dimensions—regardless of 

atements are best. 


whether teacher and student agree on which st 
following analogy. Suppose there is à room full 


Runkel uses the 
istributed as shown in the accompanying figure. Some are 
), some are older females (OF), some young males 
(YM), and some older males (OM). If you were to walk into this 
room looking for someone of your own age with whom to talk, you 
would pay attention primarily to the eastern and western halves of 
the room because the older people are mostly in the eastern half and 
the vounger ones in the western half. That is, you would pay atten- 
tion to the “east-west dimension.” If, on the other hand, your chief 
interest was to find someone of the opposite Sex. you would pay 
attention primarily to the northern and southern halves of the room— 


of people, d 
young females (YF 


vith a friend who 


the “north-south dimension. 
vere in r of the room v 


Suppose you V one corne 


East 


West 


A field of young and old males 
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said, "I think I'll look for some more interesting people.” In € 
to predict the direction in which he would stroll away, you m 
have to know the dimension by which he judged interestingness- "-— 
in order to be helpful to him, you might suggest one or two pers : 
with whom he would like to converse. If you took it for granite Re 
he would move in the same direction you would move, and i doni 
were right in this assumption, then he would find your — 
good ones. If your assumption was wrong—if your cognitive suc pe 
about the interestingness of people in the room was different 'T 
his—then he would not profit much from your suggestions. (ind of 
You and your friend would not need to prefer the same — 
conversationalists to comprehend each other's preferences. If you zake 
twenty years old and he were fifty, you might suggest that he 1 the 
up à conversation with some of the people in the eastern kel vtt 
room; even though you might prefer, yourself, to talk with 125 io 
people, you might readily accept the idea that he would mtm. 
talk with older people. But you would both be using the ea$ other 
dimension as a basis for understanding the preferences of the 
person. about 
In planning his experiment, Runkel constructed atatemen gaa 
the realm of psychology which could be thought of as scattere than 
a field like that shown in the figure (but probably having more an 
two dimensions). From the preferences expressed by studente a o! 
instructors among five statements, it was possible (through the u cher 
a geometric model; cf. Coombs, 1964) to estimate whether a te 
and his student were judging the statements about psychology ub 
same dimensions or whether they were using different dimen e, 
An index of cognitive similarity or dissimilarity was thus ne to 
according to which approximately half of the students more sm half 
the instructor could be distinguished from the relatively dissimilar that 
Runkel's prediction, derived from the initial hypothesis, Ment 
the cognitively similar students would obtain higher grades on Low n 
written and graded by their instructors than would be cogni. 
dissimilar students. The actual results, computed for all subjects " 
were stable in their opinions throughout the semester, were in I in 
ment with the predictions; they are summarized in the accompany om 
table. Because the grading was different in level and in range res 
class to class, the quiz scores were converted into “standard a 
within each class. That is, they were transmuted into "z-scores, nit, 
cording to which the standard deviation of grade scores is the nave 
the mean score is zero, and all below-average scores have a ae 
value; z-scores are comparable from one class to another. The aes 
of these scores, on the part of all “stable” students in the seven PES 
was significantly higher for students with cognitive structures n 
to those of their instructors than for students with dissimilar st 


u 
tures; the probability is less than .05 that the obtained difference C? 
have resulted from sheer chance. 
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The scores for the two sets of students were as follows: 


Student-instructor relationship 
in cognitive structure about psychology 


Quiz grades, transmuted Similar Dissimilar 
into z-scores (N=17) (N= 19) 
—— 
Highest score 2777 1.74 
Mean score 0.60 —0.25 
—1.16 —2.56 


Lowest score 


what determines the content of the message as he 


receives it? These two kinds of questions need to be asked and answered 
work, not two different ones. We shall there- 


in terms of the same frame 
fore begin by presenting an initial basis, though not a complete one, for 
mmunication. 


understanding the occurrence of co 
ational considerations, we can assume that one 


In terms of sheerly r 
would not need to transmit à particular message to someone who, as he 
believes, already possesses the information in that message. Nor would 
one need to ask another for information that one already possesses. 
These assumptions are not meant as à complete explanation, without 
exceptions, of the conditions under which messages are selected for 
transmission; they represent only a beginning. As such, these assump- 
one: one sends 


tions can be condensed into à briefer and a more general 
when, as a means to some form of motive 


à message to another person 
Satisfaction, it is useful that he and the message sender have the same 
information. More specifically, one sends a message when one's purposes 
are furthered by passing along to another person some information that 
one has, or by obtaining information from him-through a direct asser 
tion in the former case, and by means of a question or à request in the 
latter, In either case the trans ts as if it were useful to him that 
he and the receiver information after 
the message has been received. a question, both 
asker and receiver will possess the information that the asker needs to 
have a specified item of information, whereas before the question only 
the asker had the former information; if the question is followed by an 
that only the 


appropriate answer, then both have the information 


answerer had before. 

ets. more formal terms, 

is 4 ee (that is, information 
change in the distribution 


pens on his part, and 


sequence ofa communicative 


s, the usual con 
ed and received) 


has been both transmitt 
of information such that sender and 


n i B S 

eie aider have more nearly equal information with regard to at least one 

= erent of the message. This is not only the generalized consequence 
a communicative exchange; it is, whether he knows jt or not, a state 
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z 2 — " ourse, 
of affairs that is desired by the transmitter. This is not to say, of c 


that when a man asks his wife for lunch he is “really” motivated by ss 
desire to equalize his and her information concerning his state of * 
It is to say, rather, that the equalizing of relevant information a8 uf cb 
mental to his motive of having lunch; he is more likely to get it if $ 
also has the information that he wants it. is “rational” 

Henceforth we shall be pursuing some implications of this "ra a : 
approach, according to which communication is viewed as 5 
equalizing information. As we seek to understand the conditions e for 
Which messages are sent and received we shall also be looking 
instances where this approach does not seem to fit. 


The Message Sender’s Motives and Attitudes 


er- 
Message sending, like other forms of behavior, needs to be pon 
stood in terms of motives and attitudes—in this case, on the part i the 
transmitter toward the intended receiver of the message or penes that 
referents of the message, or both. First, however, we need to pide to 
one person may transmit information to another without any "e losive" 
do so. Such information-yielding behavior may be purely "exp ssi 
(as in such interjections as “Ouch!”), or it may be directly p cn 
matory—that is, providing its own gratifications, rather than beinp an die 
mental to later ones. Singing in the shower is a good reg aaa 
shower-singing husband may be informing his wife that he wi repre" 
be ready for breakfast, but if his singing is only consummato, Pa 
senting sheer joie de vivre, there has been no intended message gem 
He has, unwittingly, provided for his wife a signal pointing to d from 
events, but the information that she has obtained has not resulte ; ar€ 
decoding a message that he had encoded. Such interactional cnni Eh 
common enough and they may be regarded as instances of aquest 
tion, even though unintended, provided that one necessary con pe- 
has been fulfilled: that the transmitter possesses the information unie 
havior makes available to the receiver, so that they have more so? à 
equal information than beforc. In the absence either of intent to E bl 
particular message or of increased equalization of information, we $ in 
regard the transaction not as a communicative one but only as one 
which a person’s behavior provides cues for another person. Figure jity 
indicates, in schematic form, the possible combination of intention ge 
and of equalized information. Henceforth we shall be primarily Cap 
cerned with intentional message sending, as depicted in the “Yes” co va 
of this figure. Communication of this kind is instrumental, or ader⸗ 
directed, and the psychology of message sending can best be unc 
Stood in terms of the transmitter's goal-associated motives. eiver 
Why does the message sender want either to provide the rece 
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Increased equalization 
of information ? 


Unintended 
communication 


Completed 


es communication 


Cue provided, but 
no communication 


Attempted 
communication 


ble combinations of intentionality and equaliza- 


FIGURE 7.3. Possi 
related to communication 


tion of information, as 


at he himself possesses or to obtain information that 
poss ss? Such motives may conveniently be 
rsons involved in communication. (1) Self- 
]s of the transmitter himself. Examples: a 
if he will accept à certain offer; à taxi 
ants to g0- Giving or getting informa- 
2) Receiver-oriented motives are 
the local citizen gives care- 
i or a parent asks his child 
ing information is helpful 


correspond to neither of 


Pe a formation th 
Sagen 18 is believed to 
. | in terms of the pe 
San ed motives refer to 80a 
ie collector asks a dealer 
tells the driver where he w. 

er himself. ( 
Heyn. no less comm r example, 
V yi in toa stranger 
10 f story he would like to h 
the ko receiver. (3) Transmit Or ` à 
above, alone, but rather to both; they are jointly oriented. A wife 
who reads road instructions to her driver-husband is engaged in team- 
Work, and so is he when he asks h t turnoff. Getting or 
SUE information facilitates te . A given instance of message 
ending may be motivated in any one of these three ways, OY by any 
ture of the transmitter's motives, 


0 ae 
ombination of them. Whatever the nà 
t, the reduction of information discrepancy 


p illustrations suggest © duc d 
een himself and the receiver 1$ instrumental to goal attainment. 
As to motives that are primarily self-oriented, the psychological 
2 of message sending are about as wide-ranging as a complete list 
human needs and motives. We send messages, for example, to sup- 
Ja ien defend our own €805» or to maintain OT enhance our own 
fact peii. ua designed in the interests of such motives it not, in 
Their ecessarily equalize information between transmitter an , we 
r intended effect (as noted under Y below) 


mas | “Appare : 
y be merely to influence the re he kind of informa- 


tion tl ceiver to accept t 
that the transmitter wants him to have. Even so, however, the 
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receiver, if he accepts the information, assumes that he and the eee 
mitter now have similar information—which is a necessary state of ae 5 
if the transmitter’s motive is to be achieved. The equalization of es 
tion, in short, whether genuine or illusory, is not itself a goal 9 ship 
municative behavior; it merely represents a necessary prom is 
between transmitter and receiver (generally not known to them) tha 
instrumental to motive satisfaction. ntent, 
All messages, if they are intended, involve a particular = d to 
among many possibilities, and such messages are usually spes 
some selected receiver (one or more persons) rather than to the pc 
at large. Thus the Psychology of message sending includes has The 
like, Why this particular message? Why this particular gotave that 
most important thing to remember in answering these questions : dunt 
the transmitter's motives with regard to message and receiver pcm is 
dependent: the message is tailored to the receiver, or the wire per 
selected to suit the message, or both. If one is alone with anot m rol 
son, say in a car or ina living room, then the receiver of one's uci to 
is predetermined, and one selects one's messages as being appropri 
that receiver. If, on the other hand, the message is pen n 
Some urgency on the part of the transmitter, then his problem is plea 
à receiver appropriate for the message. The solution of either pr appr” 
What message is appropriate for this receiver? What receiver is respec 
priate for this message?—involves the transmitter’s motives with 
to both message and receiver, 9 88 inn the 
The general principle that guides such a merging of mi sap in 
act of message sending is that of reducing discrepancy of informs uali7 
ways that are balance promoting or otherwise rewarding. The 3 " 
ing of information between transmitter and receiver is not 5 — yo 
warding. If, for example, you are playing bridge, you do not uil 
opponents to have as much information about your hand as you zx as is 
have, but you would like to give your partner as much informatio orm 
legitimately possible. Since message sending tends to equalize net 
tion (that is, to reduce discrepancy of information), the ed be 
faces the problem of selecting his message so that information atisfac 
equalized only in particular Ways that are likely to lead to the s? a 


tion of his present motives, In sum, a transmitter is likely to T the 
message about a particular referent to a particular receiver whe " 
equalization of information between himself and the receiver abou 
referent is instrumental to his motive satisfaction. have 

APPARENT EXCEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL RULE. Doubtless you 
already thought of circumstance 


iza- 
^ erali 
es under which the preceding we three 
tion does not seem to 


pat 


» the rule tha. 
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tended message sending—merely expressive or explosive communications 
for example, or those that are unwittingly transmitted. Principles de: 


rived from the theory of motivation can hardly apply to unintended 


consequences. 
In the second place, a tra 
message to the same receiver, even W 


has already been received; one won 
already been equalized between sender and receiver can be still further 


equalized between them. Most such repetitions appear to be of the 
following kinds. Sometimes they are not goal-directed at all, but simply 
expressive; children, in particular, often repeat the same message to 


others precisely as they repeat it in talking to themselves, with little or 
no concern as to W ives it. Or it often happens, paf- 


/hether anyone receive 
ticularly in the absence of feedback from the receiver, that the trans- 
mitter is uncertain whether or not his 


previous message has been 
received or inaccurately received. Under these conditions he is simply 
trying again, his subsequent attempts to equalize information being 
motivated in just the same way as the first attempt. Another kind of 
reason for repeating a message is more subtle: the repetition is intended 
to convey additional information, even though the symbols in which 
the message is encoded are not changed. For example, a child's second 
or nth repetition of the message Im hungry' may be intended to con- 
vey the new message, J really mean it; Im terribly hungry.” Very 
often, though not necessarily, such added information is conveyed by 
changed inflections oT emphases, which are symbols, just as words are. 
Under these conditions the general rule still applies: the very fact that 
the same message is repeated has the effect of equalizing information 
concerning a slightly changed referent. For all these reasons it is plausi- 
ble to assume that the apparent exceptions to the general rule are not 


actual exceptions. 
or Ps third kind of exception involv 
seda eceptive messages. Under competitive 
95 7 gen wants to avoid blame, one often 
: o not equalize information; they are inten Man 
exactly the opposite effect in order to "throw them off the track." This 
is not, literally, an exception to the general rule, which merely asserts 
that when one regards the equalization of information a$ instrumental 
to motive satisfaction one is likely to send a message; it does not say 
o Arie will not be sent under any other conditions. But the fact 
eing motivated to send deceptive messages does suggest an im- 
portant extension of the rule: à transmitter is also likely to send à 
aea ara a particular referent to a particular receiver when he 
1 — s it as rewarding to have the receiver assume that information 
ween them has been equalized. Thus the inclusive rule is as follows: 


nsmitter may repeatedly send the same 
hen he presumably knows that it 
ders how information that has 


sending of false 
conditions, for example, Or 


deliberately sends messages 
ded, in fact, to have 


es the motivated 
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One is most likely to send a message when one is strongly motivated 
toward a goal and strongly hopeful that equalizing information about 
it (or leading the receiver to believe that it has been equalized) will be 
instrumental toward goal achievement. As we shall later note in ona 
detail, the receiver's assumptions about the equalization of information 
may be quite as important to the transmitter as his own assumptions: 
MESSAGE SENDING AS RELATED TO THE TRANSMITTEN'S ATTITUDES: We 
noted long ago that motives, which serve to organize immediately 
present psychological processes, are influenced both by the immediate 
situation and by previously held attitudes. Message-sending motives are 
no exception; communication, like other forms of behavior, is an out- 
come of attitudinal and situational influences. This approach is par 
ticularly appropriate because it so frequently happens that both the 
referents and the receivers who are involved in message sending A 
objects of already existing attitudes on the part of the transmitter. Mos 
messages are about more or less familiar referents, and are directed * 
more or less familiar receivers. Thus immediate situations, including 
receivers and referents, serve to evoke existing attitudes, which in 
evitably affect message sending. Just how do these effects occur? t 
These effects rest, in the first place, on a few commonplace fac " 
with respect to the referents in messages. (1) One's information abou 
anything affects one’s attitudes toward it: if the information that p» 
has about cabbages or kings is such as to endow them primarily w ! 
"good" properties, then one's attitudes toward them will tend to > 
favorable. (2) Each of us is dependent on others for information abou" 
the things that concern us, because our own time and range of exper 
ence are necessarily limited, because so many things in which we A: 
interested are too remote for direct contact, and so on. And (3) 2 
if we were exceedingly well informed, as of yesterday, about all " 
things in which we are interested, there is fresh information to be bha 
about them today: new events happen, and things change. Thus, © 
bring all of these three points together, much of the information upo” 
ince our attitudes must be based has to come to us indirectly, by apm 
munication, particularly if we are interested in having a realistic bun 
for our attitudes—and who is there who would deny such an interes" 
These facts point to various ways in which the transmitter's attitudes 
affect his message sending. In one kind of message, it is as if the trans 
mitter were saying to himself, “I wonder if the information on whic? 
i attitude is based is adequate. Guess I'll find out by seeking, 1. 
cu i m : The simplest illustration of such a message ium E 
Á à question, “Hot?” as he hesitatingly approaches. 
radiator. Confirmation-secking message. h f adult usua y 
follow some disconfirmin "xa L es part - » e such 4° 
g, or uncertainty-arousing experience, 5 
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hearing an attitude different from his own expressed by someone whom 
he trusts as a source of information about the particular referent. 
Another, quite different kind of message sending can be under- 
stood in terms of the same set of facts: the attempt to convince another 
person that the information on which his attitudes are based is inade- 
quate (perhaps a more frequent kind of message). Such attitude- 
justifying messages often begin with phrases like “I disagree with you 
because . . .” and arguments are apt to be replete with such language. 
Still other kinds of message having similar origins, lie between these 
extremes of reality testing and self-justification; those that are designed 
to test the accuracy of another's information, or to narrow down pre- 
cisely the area of disagreement, or perhaps to seck an acceptable com- 
promise. What these kinds of message have in common is, first, that atti- 
tudes stem from information (adequate oF not), much of which is 
obtained and needs occasionally to be confirmed, not directly from the 
referents themselves but indirectly, from other people; and, second, that 
the discovery of a discrepancy between one’s own information, Or one’s 
own attitudes, and those of another person tends to instigate the send- 
ing of messages that are intended to have the eventual effect either of 
reducing the discrepancy Or of justifying it. 

The effects of attitudes on message sending also rest, in the second 
place, on a set of facts rel 


ated to the receivers of messages: (1) The 
affective components of the transmitter's at 


titude (that is, his attraction) 
toward the receiver influence his message sending. The stronger his 
attraction the more likely it is that his messages will tend to be helpful 
rather than harmful, and considerate rather than exploitative. (2) The 
cognitive components of the transmitter's attitude toward the receiver 
as a repository of information influence his message sending—particu- 
larly these properties of the receiver that are relevant to the referent 
of the message. Insofar as the receiver is judged to be knowledgeable as 
a source of information, trustworthy in reporting it, or competent as a 
source of help with respect to the referent, messages to him about that 
referent are likely to be rewarding to the transmitter. And (3) the trans- 
mitter's judgment of the receiver's attraction toward himself also in- 
fluences his message sending. Insofar as he attributes to the receiver 
Dositive attraction toward himself, his messages will be based on expecta- 
tions that they will be sympathetically received, will elicit sincere rather 
than deceptive responses, and that the receiver W 


ill not use the 
transmitter's information to harm him. 

These statements of the relationship between attitudes 
sending are, as you may have observed, applications of the principles of 
balance, as outlined in Chapter 5. They also derive from the notion, 
developed in the same chapter, that the organization of an individual's 


and message 
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attitudes, through mutually supporting, latticelike anchorages, tends to 
make his attitudes resistant to change. It is for this latter reason that 50 
many messages seem to be defensive of the transmitter's existing atti- 
tudes: If one of his attitudes is undermined by a new supply of in- 
formation, others are also threatened. Insofar as one is guide i 
considerations of reality testing, however, one’s messages will be ee 
not so much toward proving that one is right as toward testing im 
accuracy both of one's existing information and of that which im 
newly arrived through communication. The latter kinds of mes 
being reality- oriented, are likely to lead to attitude change if the bes 
available information requires it. P 
THE TRANSMITTER'S PERCEPTION OF THE RECEIVER. The essential p 
dition of motivated message sending, as we have tried to show, is ! ad 
the equalization of information between himself and a potential rete E 
is instrumental to a transmitter's motive satisfaction. This condition oth 
supposes his assessment of the receiver's possession of information, P e 
before and after he sends the message. If, as is most commonly the yam 
he perceives an informational discrepancy, he is likely to try to rn as 
the discrepancy insofar as it is rewarding to do so. Or, if he regards ! ux 
rewarding merely to give the receiver an illusion of equalized 01 
tion, he may send a false message. In either case, his message we wn 
designed to change the existing degree of similarity between his OY 
and the receivers information, or to reduce either his ow? or 
receiver's degree of uncertainty about the similarity of their informa" 
The assessment of the receivers information that is required for $ ^ 


tion. 


receiver. These assessments are typically made with little or no ae 
ness that one is making them, but nevertheless the ways in which th 
are made help us to understand the psychology of the transmitter. "T. 

(1) As we have just noted, the transmitter assesses the nene ^ 
existing information about the referent that is of interest to hims i 
Does he have more (or less) information than I, or different informat, 
Message sending is more apt to be instigated by affirmative than 
negative answers to these questions. 

(2) Information about many kinds of referents has to do with 
properties that are considered good or bad, useful or harmful in som 
way. Objects that are thus evaluated arouse feelings that corresp? 
to the affective aspects of attitudes. Since it is often the desirable 
undesirable properties of a referent that interest a transmitter, 


1 : H & 
likely to be curious about the affective as well as the cognitive asp? 
of the receiver's attitudes, 


their 


ster S 
A great deal of message sending thus follows the transmitte 
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assessment of another person's attitudes as affectively different from his 
own. Research Illustration 7.2 points to some common conditions under 
which communication by group members is directed toward one of 

idered wrong. Other investigators have 


them whose attitudes are cons! 
also demonstrated the same tendency. Festinger and Thibaut (1951), 
nt 70 to 90 percent of all com- 


for example, report that in one experime 

munications were addressed to members who held extreme opinions. 
(3) The transmitter also needs to assess the receivers competence 
with respect to the referent of the message. How knowledgeable is he, 
and how good is his judgment about the referent? One does not seri- 
ously ask for information from the village idiot, and one is not likely to 
give information to one who is regarded as incompetent to use it wisely 
e will find the razor blades or the 


lling a child where h 


or safely—as in te 
t is designed to equalize information 


poison bottle. Message sending tha 
is facilitated by confidence in the competence of the receiver. 

(4) Finally, the transmitter almost necessarily makes a judgment 
as to how the receiver feels about himself. It is hard to think of any 
message sending that is not in some Way influenced by such assessments. 
One hesitates to give information to someone who is considered likely 
to use it against oneself, and one does not confidently request informa- 
tion from someone who is regarded as hostile to oneself. Messages are 
often addressed, of course, to persons SO regarded, but their content is 


greatly influenced by such assessments of the receiver. 
* * * 


Whether or not a message is intentionally sent, and if so to whom 
and about what, is determined by the degree to which the transmitter 


finds it instrumental toward motive satisfaction to increase or decrease 
the equalization of information between himself and a particular receiver 
with respect to a particular referent. Such motivations on his part, at the 
moment of message sending, are influence both by his preexisting 
attitudes toward both referent and receiver, and by immediate situa- 
tional factors concerning perceived relationships between referent and 
receiver. They are also influenced by his assess s of the receiver, 
whose information and whose attitudes as he perceives them are com- 
pared to his own—both before and, in anticipation, following the mes- 
sage. In such ways the relevant psychological states of the receiver are, 
so to speak, included—or, more accurately, represented—in the psycho- 
logical states of the transmitter. Thus the transmitter simultaneously 
confronts a referent about which he has certain information and attitudes 
and also a person about whom he has information and attitudes and to 
whom he attributes information and attitudes concerning himself and 
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Schachter (1951) arranged an experiment to test the hypothesis pu 
under certain conditions communications are most frequently —€— 
toward individuals whose attitudes are regarded as deviant. He r4 
ganized thirty-two student clubs of five, six, or seven members 805 
eight clubs discussed the case study of a delinquent boy, eight 5 
them magazine editorials, eight movies, and eight radio programina 
Each of the thirty-two groups was composed of members who NW 100 
fairly homogeneous in attitudes toward one of these activities. ad. 
three paid assistants (assumed by the others to be regular aae 
One of the three assistants was instructed to take, during the de 
minute discussion period, the role of a deviate (that is, to take at 
hold a position clearly at odds with that of other members), one ved 
of a slider (who initially took a deviant position and then pe 
toward the majority), and one to be a middle-man (who kept €" 
to the central position of the true subjects). all 

The accompanying figure shows that, for all groups ae o 
conditions, conspicuously more communications were indeed PM 
toward the deviant member, and progressively more so as he fot? 
tinued to be resistant to changing his position. Two additional fa^ 
illustrate the same point: fewer and fewer communications weri a 
dressed to the slider, as he came to take the majority position; * 
virtually none at any time were directed to the middle-man. -larly 

The experimental conditions in which Schachter was pae ‘the 
interested were cohesiveness and activity-relevance. Half sa pac 
groups, in which students were assigned to clubs in which they 17 
a high level of interest, were considered cohesive, and the other ? 


2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
175 To deviant 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 


0.75 


Mean number of communications 


0.50 
0.25 


To middle — mon a 
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Successive 10 — minute periods 
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3.00 
275 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
175 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
075 
0.50 
0.25 


Cohesive and 
relevant groups 


Groups neither 
cohesive nor 
relevant 


Mean number of communications to deviate 


2 


Successive 10 — minute periods 


Eight of the cohesive and eight of the nonco- 
activities, in the sense that clubs 
do, while the other sixteen groups 
bers’ expectations. Groups that 
activity-relevant might be expected to be 


more involved in the group activity than groups neither cohesive nor 
activity-relevant. A comparison of these sets of groups, as shown in 
the second figure, indicates that they did not differ greatly except 
during the final period, during which members of cohesive, relevant 
groups dropped their communications to the deviate by nearly one- 


half, whereas the other groups were still increasing their rate. 

Data concerning the subjects’ rejection of the deviate as a group 
member help to explain this last finding. One measure of rejection 
was derived from members’ votes for assignments to club “committees” 
at the end of each meeting: mmittee" indi- 


votes for the "executive co 
cated trust and confidence, whereas votes for a meaningless “corre- 
mittee” were equivalent to rejection. By this measure, 
Ived cohesive, relevant groups rejected the deviate 
volved groups did not (probability of a chance 

difference less than .01). The conclusion seems W 


arranted that mem- 
bers of the highly involved groups increasingly directed their com- 
munications to the deviate member until his incorrigible de 


viance led 
them to reject him as a group member, after which co 


mmunications 
to him dropped off rapidly. 


teen groups were not. 
hesive groups engaged in relevant 
did what their memb 
did something entirely for 
were both cohesive and 


ers expected to 
eign to mem 


spondence comr 
the highly invo 
whereas the nonin 


ich the 


form of behavior by wh 
atisfac- 


t and maximize motive S 
and a referent. 


me referent. Message sending is thus a 
5 attempts to minimize conflic 
ion with regard to himself, another person. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN MESSAGE RECEIVING 


The reception of messages is not just a process of passive art 
tion, like wax receiving the imprint of a seal In his own way t * 
receiver is just as active, psychologically, as the transmitter, and 1 
are many parallels between them. There is a formal similarity in on 
the receivers decoding processes reverse the order of the transmitter 
steps in encoding; that is, the receiver translates symbols into what ped 
stand for, just as the sender had translated what they stand for ae 
symbols. The psychological activities of each are organized by his 5 5 
attitudes and motives. Except in the case of messages that are HEN 
tended or are not in fact received, transmitter and receiver each 8 
psychologically speaking, for the other. Given adequate feedback (retu i 
information), both know that a message has been sent and — 
Thus there are many psychological similarities between transmitter a 
receiver—although, as we shall see, there are few identities. ssc ape 

While the transmitter, in the case of a motivated message, iche 
senting something (a set of symbols) for the receiver's attention; m 
latter is reacting to what has been presented. In psychological te" ui» 
the most prominent form of activity on the transmitters part is Pile 
formance—that is, whatever he does to make his message e 
and thus receivable; and the correspondingly prominent forms on he 
part of the receiver are perception and cognition—that is, whatever 
does to organize the information that comes his way. mem: 

Some of the differences between the psychological activities ce 
transmitter and receiver stem from the distinction between performan, 
and perception. Some of them spring from the fact that the transmit, 
and the receiver's communicative activities are fitted into their pm 
behavior in reverse order: message sending, like other forms o S d 
formance, is the end result of a series of psychological processes that = 
organized by existing motivation, whereas message receiving is the peg 0 
ning of a similar series, sooner or later organized around motivation? 


the receiver. Each of them must fit his own form of participation "uvity 
communicative exchange into his e pnr 


xisting stream of psychological 2 
-—after all, messages are neither 


scil 
n sent nor received by psycholog in 
empty organisms—but each must do it in his own, distinctive way: 


: 1 ion 
other forms of perception, the receiver's way begins with his select 
of certain features of th 


E e information input as salient—that is, as primer 
referents. His next step is to associate in some way his freshly receiv 
information about the selected referent with his previous stock of 
formation about it. We shall now examine both processes. 
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The Receiver's Selection of Referents 


There is always a certain element of surprise for the receiver, i 
sense that is not true of the transmitter, who was responsible for E : 
message that he chose to send. Even if the message is a direct respo: E 
to an immediately preceding inquiry by the present receiver he a 
presumably not certain what the response would be; else he would 15 
have made the inquiry. The ways in which he may be surprised are 
illustrated by such exclamations as these, as if the receiver were makin 
them to himself: “So that is the answer to my question!” or “Oh, I 
that he wants to call my attention to so-and-so.” And, since suns 
invariably arouses questions, he may ask himself such things as these: 
Why did he give me that particular answer?" or "Why did he call xis 
attention to that particular thing?" or "Why did he select me as an 
recipient of the message?” These “Why?” questions imply that the re- 
ceiver is uncertain about the transmitter's motives, and so he may also 


ask himself such questions as these: “Why does he want me to believe 
that?” Or “Is he primarily concerned about his own welfare or mine, or 
both?” or “Is he telling the truth?” or “Does he really have any basis 


for what he is telling me?” These illustrative exclamations and questions 
remind us of the point with which this chapter opened: that the informa- 
tion contained in a message serves to reduce the receivers uncertainty 
about something, in the sense that there are fewer alternatives for him 
to entertain about it after than before receiving the message. Also, as 
these illustrations suggest, a message may raise many multiple-alternative 
questions for the receiver, even if the message is a very simple one. 
There are several questions at several levels for him to be curious about. 
One of the first of these questions concerns the primary referent of 

the message. This question turns out to be in fact a complex one, involv- 
ing any or all of the following: What is the ostensible referent—that 
is, the immediately apparent one? What is the primary referent that 
the transmitter intended? What is the primary referent for the receiver— 
that is, the referent for which his uncertainty is primarily reduced by 
the message? The fact that the same receiver may give different answers 
to these questions illustrates the relative complexity of the receiver's 
problem, which arises because most messages contain more than one 
possible referent that he may select as the central or even the only one. 
Suppose, for example, that an unmarried male student, aged twenty-one, 
receives this message from the barber who is cutting his hair: “I hear 
n rus is going to call up a lot more students to be drafted next 
self 1 is as if the receiver, in selecting a major referent, asked him- 
Sin at is it that this message tells me most about?” The main 
ngs that determine his “answer” (to a question that was never con- 
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sciously asked) are (1) his degree of uncertainty, or uninformedness, 
concerning the several possible referents, and (2) his motivation 0 
reduce uncertainty, or to become maximally informed about each 15 
them. These criteria can be combined into a single principle: cá 
greater the receivers motivation to decrease his informational uns on 
tainty about any possible referent in a message, the more likely he i5 
select it as a major referent. te chair 

This principle may be applied to our student in the barber's € m 
in the following illustrative ways. If he is much concerned about 55 
own draft status, and not very clear about the President's power fe 
other legal considerations, the referent is likely to become qu. 
change in draft regulations for students.” If he expects to be cn 
eventually but hopes to graduate first, the message is likely to be 8 and 
nated by the referent “possible draft next month.” If he is cager pe 
grounds for criticizing the political party to which the President gine 
he is likely to pounce upon “that autocratic President” as à md 
referent. If he regards as simply wrong the information that the mes it is 
was intended to convey, he will feel that all he has learned from be- 
that the transmitter is an unreliable informant, and thus the gei are 
comes the important referent. Depending upon circumstances, — 
still other possible referents, even in this comparatively simple me 0 
each of which would be pretty well accounted for by the princip 
motivation to reduce uncertainty. . 

A referent is something that a message contains informabe 
as we noted earlier, and this “information about” is best descri that a 
terms of properties assigned to the referent. Merely to know g 
message contains information about draft regulations, presiden 55 
barbers would not serve to reduce very much uncertainty. It is in o » 
tion about the properties of a referent that determines its selection a 
primary referent. In the preceding illustrations, motivation £0 ne 
uncertainty is aroused not by the bare referent, “draft regulations, s 
by their asserted property of change, or of their applicability el in 
dents next month; not merely by reference to the top elected ay just 
Washington, but by his inferred property of being autocratic; x 
by the fact that a haircutter is the source of the message, but 
attributed property of being an unreliable informant. indirec 

Although the receiver has no control (except partially and in ded ) 
ly, if the message is a response to a question that he has just s ca 
over the information that is contained in a message, nevertheless he An 
make his own selection of primary referents. His selection is NE. " 
not only by the message's actual content but also by his existing SU. ting 
motivation just before he received the message, and by his preexis ot 
attitude toward both referent and receiver, in ways that we shall e 
in the following section. Our present point is simply that premess” 


about, 


t- 
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motives and attitudes selectively lower certain of his thresholds, so that 
nsitive to information about the proper- 


he is predisposed to be more se 
ties of some referents than of others. The referent that he is most eager 
e that he selects as primary. 


to reduce uncertainty about is the on 
Research Illustration 13 offers an example of how it can happen 


that the characteristics of a transmitter, rather than the content of the 
contributions he is trying to provide, become the primary referent on 
the part of receivers—even though he may in fact have useful or even 
essential information to give. In this instance it was because of experi- 


mental manipulations that the transmitter’s property of untrustworthi- 
lient, but in everyday circumstances there are 


ness eventually became sa 
many conditions under which receivers take as their referent certain 
properties of the transmitter—especially those concerning his motives 


and his competence—rather than the referents that he had intended. 


"What you are speaks so loudly 


nto Attitude Structures 

eferent selected by the receiver, the in- 
formation that he obtains about it through the message will bear some’ 
relationship to whatever information he previously had about it. His 
previously held information about the referent is already organized, to 
some degree at least, in terms of interlocking attitudes, as noted in 
Chapter 5. Thus one of his early responses to the freshly received in- 
formation is to examine it with this kind of approach: Does it support 
my existing attitudes, threaten them, or is it irrelevant? 

More specifically, the connection between fresh information and 
preexisting attitudes is as follows. One's information about the properties 
of a referent corresponds directly to the cognitive elements of one's 
attitude toward an object, and these are associated with the affective 
elements of the same attitude. Both cognitive and affective elements of 
almost any attitude are anchored in attitudes toward other objects or 
persons or both, after the manner of a latticework. Given this existing 
organization of anchorages, the receivers problem is to fit the new 
information into it. If it fits smoothly, according to the principles of con- 
sistency and belongingness, aS previously outlined, it is likely to be ac- 
cepted—that is, incorporated into the existing structure—because it is not 
balance disrupting. But if the freshly received information threatens to 
upset the existing balance, then one or more of the balance-restoring 
mechanisms is brought into play. Suppose, for example, that our student 
at the barber's considers himself an up-to-the-minute authority on draft 
= oe and that his previous information is directly contrary to 
oo from the barber. For him to incorporate the barbers in- 

ion into his existing structure, under t 


Incorporating Information i 


Whatever the primary T 


hese conditions, would 
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Research Illustration 7.3 


An experiment by Shaw and Penrod (1962) illustrates how saan 
tion of potential usefulness in solving a problem may fail to be par 
because of lack of confidence in the transmitter. Subjects in one [an 
of the experiment were 54 men and 27 women students, divided are 
27 three-person groups of the same sex. Each group was given à cR 
history as part of a human relations problem; its purpose was of 
evaluate five possible solutions to the problem. A ranik-grdering as 
the five alternatives had previously been established by consen 
among presumed experts. son- 
Each group 8 three such problems under different eem 


- : : atically 
ditions, the amount of information available being systematt 
varied as follows: 


f the 
Condition 1: all members given only the first paragraph o 


case history; -— 
Condition 2: all members also given the second paragrap » 
taining four additional units of information; . 
all members also given a third paragraph, perd 
ing four more units of information than in € 
tion 2. 


clud- 
Condition 3: i 


T re 

Qualities of decisions reached after 15 minutes of discussion the 
rated in terms of the previously determined criterion. As shown qual- 
accompanying figure, there were slight improvements in decision 
ity with increasing information. identical 

In a second part of the experiment conditions were ae ‘larly 
except that in condition 2 only one member in each of 18 sue an 
arranged groups was given the second four units of informator ee 
in condition 3 only one member was given the additional eight i this 
No other member of these groups knew that one of them ie thi 
additional information, and he was forbidden to inform them o 


. as li 
fact. Under these circumstances, as the figure shows, there wa 


2.4 

2 
S 23 Added information 
8 held by only 

2 
E $5 i one member 
"ow 5 
323 " Added informati? 
5 8 5 20 shared by d 
TEE members 
eto 19 

o 
c2 
3 1.8 
= 


0 


Condition 1 Condition 2 Condition 3 
(Basic information (Four additional (Eight additio 
only) 


units) units) 
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or no difference between results of the two parts of the experiment 
in conditions 1 or 2. But in condition 3 the additional eight units of 
information resulted in relatively poor solutions when members were 
are that one of them had, so to speak, illicit extra information. 
in decision quality between the two parts 
nificant one. 

ations partly on questionnaire responses 
f individual members, for example), the 
his last finding was a consequence of lack 
nformed member. “Moderate amounts of 
f it cannot readily be validated, may 
appear plausible and so be accepted and used by the group without 
any particular feelings about the informed member. On the other 
hand, when the informed person has much information which he 
cannot validate it may appear to other members that he is irre- 
sponsible. His information is thus seen as dogmatic, self-assertive 
opinions, rather than reliable, useful information. The group reacts 
negatively to the informed person and so rejects his contributions.” 


unaw: 
In condition 8 the differenci 


of the experiment was a sigt 

Basing their interpret 
(concerning the influence o 
investigators conclude that tl 
of confidence in the illicitly i 
task-related information, even i 


at structure, but he can retain it 
of disbelieving the barber. Thus 
cted rather than incorpo- 
ation about the 


require a radical reorganization of th 


intact by the balance-promoting device 
the information about draft regulations is reje 
rated. But in so doing he has gained some inform 
message sender, as referent: he has, rightly or wrongly, attributed to the 
barber the property of being an untrustworthy informant on this sub- 
ject. One important principle by which the receiver organizes acquired 
information in messages is that he does so in ways that retain his 


existing structure of attitudes. 
" It is not always so easy, 
Or instance, that the same student s 


later, in a televised program from the White Hous 
announcement of the same policy that he had heard from the barber. 


on he must accept the new information if he is to remain within the 
bounds of what is usually considered normality. He can incorporate it 
into his existing attitude structure and still save his self-image of infalli- 


bility on the subject of draft regulations by reminding himself that, after 
ith the news moment by moment 


all, he cannot be expected to keep up wi 
" day long, and that there was no reason to expect such a drastic re- 
vision of the rules. And he can retain a reasonably well-balanced struc- 
ture of attitudes toward the draft and toward the President by blaming 
— s everything, since his own negative and the President's eus 
tov udes toward the new regulation are not imbalancing if his attitude 
ward the President is unfavorable. 
Most commonly, however, the impact o 


t this solution. Suppose, 
dent himself an hour 
e, making a formal 


however, to adop 
aw the Presi 


f fresh information on exist- 
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ing attitude structures results in the rejection neither of the information 
nor of the transmitter, but rather in the acceptance of both. There are 
two fundamental reasons why this is such a common way of processing 
information. First, no one can depend solely on his own, direct exper 
ence with things for information about them; particularly (but not only) 
in childhood we are dependent on other people as informants. We soon 
learn that we could not get along in our everyday experience without 
accepting most of the information that comes from our associates. Most 
of us acquire the habit, although in varying degrees we are selective 
in our acceptances. The second reason is that (as previously noted) most 
of us spend most of our time with people whose information we feel 
that we can generally trust-either because we have learned to be de- 
pendent on those with whom fate has thrown us into frequent assoc 
tion, or because we prefer to associate with those whom we trust. TIE 
two considerations-that we have to rely on information from others, 
and that we selectively associate with others whose information we 
trust-have this common consequence: provided that the informatio? 
received from a trusted informant is not inconsistent with the receivers 
well-anchored attitudes, it is more balance promoting for him to accep! 
than to reject that information. ; 
Not infrequently, however, information received from a trusted is 
formant does conflict with the receiver's existing attitudes toward jt 
message referent. In that case he may simply tolerate the imbalance” 
he may reject either information or informant, or both; or he may chan? 
his attitude toward the referent—an alternative that is very ved 
adopted, for the reasons indicated in the preceding paragraph. Indeed 
this is one of the most basic processes in attitude change. Human be 
are constantly gaining experience and learning, in a world that Lr 
constantly changing, and one requirement for adapting these two iius 
of changes to each other is the capacity to modify yesterday's inform? 
Hon in the light of today’s. The consequence is that our attitudes 
including both the properties that we cognitively attribute to object? 
and our affective evaluations of lly subje^ 


i , à m 
to change as we receive new in uu 
0 


those properties are continua 
the inf 2 formation. Insofar as the receiver in 

niormant, and insofar as the newly received information dee se 
conflict with his existing attitude structures, attitudes toward messab 
referents tend to change as recent information is incorporated into the 


toe Ce Processes of message receivers, like those i. 
which both of he tations of the total communicative situa 
confronts both a Pb participating. The receiver, like the transn 
and another perso rent about which he has information and att ; 

n (in this case a transmitter) about whom he ? 


f trans" 
tion in 
mitter, 
tudes 
]so 
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s, and to whom he attributes information 
and the referent. As primary referents, 
related to it the ones that he 
, as determined by his exist- 
ding on how congruent the 
g attitude structures, he 
his existing attitudes 


has information and attitude 
and attitudes concerning himself 
he selects among those in the message OF 
is most eager to reduce uncertainty about 
ing motives and preexisting attitudes. Depen 
newly received information is with his existin 
may accept it or reject it. Insofar as he accepts it, 


rim the referent find additional support or are in some way changed. 
nsofar as he rejects it, his attitudes toward the referent will not be 
] either diminish or, 


changed but his attitude toward the receiver wil 
if already unfavorable, remain so. 


INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


. 
cative processes on the part of 1 —— shall be interested in communt- 
tions alternately as a transmitter mete ees each of whom fune, 
them simply as communicators who te 3 ps ce 
together they constitute a communiodtive 5 pura ge eek 
tion concerning certain referents is exchanged im — X md 
We shall be concerned with such questions as theser Undi * 
ditions is communication likely to occur about a given rte bunt 
regardless of the identities of the — 
ating persons keep track of one another's 
following the exchange of messages? 
mena of message sending and receiving, 
hological point of view, and necessarily 
so, because sending and receiving proceed from individually organized 
psychological states. Now that we are viewing communication as inter- 
personal, however, we shall shift our emphasis to relationships among 
individuals, That is, we shall relate communication within a group to 
similarities and differences in members’ information and attitudes. 


a wide range of referents, 
cators? How do communic 
changing store of information, 

In considering the pheno 
we have so far taken a psy 


The Nature of Feedback 
messages are forms of 


to be interested in 
Motive satisfaction 
onsiderable extent on accurate 
qualizing it. That is, if 
ental to one's motive 
e has not been 


d the receiving of 
e pretty sure 
d their goals. 


"m. both the sending an 
1 ed behavior, communicators ar 
3 — successfully they are moving towar 
— communication depends to a c 
the Pas of information, which corresponds to e 
satisf; veying of certain information 15 instrum i 

action, one is likely to be frustrated if the messag 
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received as intended. By the same token, the receiver is sooner or later 
apt to find himself frustrated if he discovers that the information he has 
received is quite different from what the transmitter had intended to 
convey. Thus it is to the communicator's advantage to be as sure as he 
can that he is both transmitting and receiving with relative accuracy. 
The best way of making sure of this is to note various cues presente 
by fellow communicators following the exchange of messages. Each 
communicator thus needs secondary information (about the others in- 
formation) in order to assess his own success as he participates in the 
equalizing of primary information, both as transmitter and as receiver. 
The information that one gets by noting the effects of one's own 
behavior is known as feedback. A noted authority on this kind of prob 
lem, in a book devoted to certain similarities in the regulation of me 
chines and of human behavior, puts it this way: 
o act effec 
of its OW" 
h it mus 


For any machine subject to a varied external environment t 
tively it is necessary that information concerning the results © 
action be furnished to it as part of the information on whic 
continue to act. For example, if we are running an elevator, it is Pd 
enough to open the outside door because the orders we have given ura nt 
make the elevator be at that door at the time we open it. It is import, 
that the release for opening the door be dependent on the fact that € 
elevator is actually at the door; otherwise something might have deti 
it, and the passenger might step into the empty shaft. The contro ui 
machine on the basis of its actual performance rather than its T ar. 
performance is known as feedback. . . . Similarly, when I drive ? wi 
I do not follow out a series of commands dependent simply on à d 
image of the road and the task I am doing. If I find the car swer“ 4. 
much to the right, that causes me to pull it to the left. This depen d it 
the actual performance of the car, and not simply on the roac; Davy 
allows me to drive with nearly equal efficiency a light Austin oF 4 pei 
truck, without having formed separate habits for the driving O 2 
In both the animal and the machine . . their performed acti 
outer world, and not merely their intended action is reported 


the central regulatory apparatus (Wiener, 1954, pp. 24, 275 
original). i 


on on 
pac! 
italics 


to 


H jon 
In the case of the driver, feedback comes from his own observat 


ar and road, which are inanimate objects, but the basic princip ne 
are the same in the case of another person, O, with whom P is Q4 
acting. If, for example, P's interaction with O consists of giving eis 
2m according to a prearranged schedule he slavishly follows: th 
the car 2d Dor gegen to P will not differ much from the ac 
P is getting tion t of the road as a source of feedback; in either rts, 
and very little s about the immediate success of his own M 0 
return informatio €r information. But there are many other ath on- 
ditions of inter 3 that are possible from persons, under ordinary rom 
action. These additional kinds of information stem M 


of c. 
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the fact that P is pretty sure to be interested in getting information 
about O, viewed as the locus of psychological activities that are closely 
related to those of P himself. 

These matters are further discussed in Chapter 9; meanwhile we 
need only to note that one’s success in communicating must be judged 
not merely by whether fellow communicators make overt responses in 
expected ways, but also in terms of their dispositional properties, in 
Heider’s phrase—their more enduring characteristics that, in the long 
run, determine overt responses—as these may have been elicited or in- 
ferred through the exchange of messages. In particular, P needs to ob- 
serve cues that serve as feedback concerning similarities and discrepancies 
between his own and O’s cognitions, motives, and attitudes. 

In Research Illustration 7.4, one kind of feedback, involving mini- 
mal awareness, is described. The experimenter, under conditions of rein- 
forcement, provided feedback to the subject by letting him know, in 
various ways, that he took the latter's opinions seriously. At other times 
the subject received no information concerning the experimenter's ac- 
ceptance of his opinions. The feedback, presumably of rewarding nature, 
resulted in increased rates of stating opinions. Verplanck, noting that 
these findings make both psychological and scientific sense, points out 
that “people like to talk to people who are interested in what they are 
saying,” and it seems likely that most subjects felt this way about the 
experimenter during the reinforcement period. If so, the feedback pro- 
vided the subjects with information to the effect that their contributions 
were interesting to the person with whom they were conversing. In this 
sense, feedback from O enabled P to attribute psychological character- 
istics to him—characteristics that were directly related to something P 
Was interested in doing, namely, expressing his own opinions. 

Not all the information that P can obtain from O while he interacts 
with him is feedback in the literal sense. If, for example, he notes that 
0 replies to his question in a deep bass voice, this item of information 
is not a consequence of P's own behavior. Even though it is information 
that P has obtained as a result of his own behavior, he has learned 
nothing about the consequences of his own behavior in noting the qual- 
ity of O's voice. The distinctive thing about feedback is not P’s inten- 
tions in eliciting it, but simply the fact that the return information 
Provides some kind of basis for evaluating his own contribution to the 
interaction, 


Communication on a Given Topic 

roup of a dozen men ex- 
r a few hours, speak the 
or nothing, and are in 
f the general proposi- 


Suppose that you knew nothing about a g 
cept that they are present in the same room fo: 
— are free to talk about anything 

plete agreement about referent X. In view o 
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Research Illustration 7.4 


Verplanck (1955), a psychologist who has long been interested a 
operant conditioning, has reported an experiment in which twenty 
men and four women, most of them students, served as unwitting 
subjects. Seventeen students of psychology served as experiment” 
each of whom engaged one or more subjects in “ordinary ponve 
tions”; most of the subjects were friends or roommates of the PT 
menters, and they had no idea that they were participating e E: 
experiment. The settings of the experimental conversations ven i 
selected that the experimenter could, in natural and inea 
manner, record the necessary observations—for example, by ma 
innocent-appearing doodles during the conversations. . bcm. qiia 
The experiment had to do with the effects of reinforcing o! 
sponses made by the experimenter in response to the W exe 
opinions by subjects. Once the conversation had got started, e 
perimenter took pains to make no response to the subject s apr mine 
opinions for the first ten minutes; this made it possible to determ ` 
under control conditions each subject’s individual “basic pot 
stating opinions. During the second ten minutes, the exper ats 
reinforced every expressed opinion, either by such phrases as that 
so," "Yes, you're right," or by paraphrasing, aloud, the opinion an 
the subject had just expressed. The final ten minutes constitu ex- 
“extinction period”; that is, no reinforcement was given, with pes 
pectation that the effects of the just-previous reinforcement V onl 
tend to disappear. (This division of time actually applied i the 
seventeen of the twenty-four subjects; for the remaining gene 
first and third periods were used for reinforcement and the 3 wer 
for extinction, in order to make sure that the observed effects of 
consequences of reinforcement and extinction, rather than mere 


i- 


ous 


experimenter during the extinction period, sometimes accu* 
of "lack of interest." (2) The rates of making statements—t 
any statements, including opinions—were quite unrelated to p 
ment. (3) Both the group of seventeen and the group of sever men 
about twice as many statements of opinion during the e pe ü 
periods as during other periods, this difference being highly > wert 


cant. The median percentages of opinions (out of all statements 
as follows: 


ac 


Before reinforcement 32 (N — 17) 
During reinforcement 56 (N — 17) 57 and 60 (N — 7) 
During extinction 33 (N =17) 30 (N=7) 


by 


cate db 
Every one of the twenty-four subjects increased his rate m 
pressing opinions with reinforcement, whether by agreement 
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e experimenter's part; and twenty-one of them 
showed a decreased rate with nonreinforcement. Since these findings 
are completely in accord with predictions, it may be concluded that 
under these experimental conditions the expression of opinions was 


not merely self-determined but was also a response to the experi- 
r, which in turn was a response to the subjects' pre- 


paraphrase on th 


menter's behavio 
ceding behavior. 


tion that communication results from the existence rather than the 
absence of informational or attitudinal discrepancy, you might conclude 
that there would not be much communication about X within this group. 
If the men were aware of their agreement, this conclusion would be 
justified, but if they were complete strangers to one another, they would 
have no way of realizing that they were in agreement. One or more of 
them might, however, be curious about what the others knew or felt 


about X, in which case we would predict, according to the principle of 
reducing uncertainty, that someone in the group would initiate com- 


munication about it. 
We are thus led to another question: under what conditions is com- 
arise out of sheer uncer- 


munication about a particular referent likely to 
tainty concerning others information or attitudes? The general answer 
to this question, as we noted on page 193, is that the likelihood of send- 


ing such a message depend al usefulness to the trans- 
mitter of equalizing information between himself and a receiver. As 
applied to the initiation of communication among strangers, this would 
mean that the greater such instrumental value on the part of one or 
more group members, and the greater the number of members for whom 
it has such value (for whatever reasons), the more probable it is that 
someone in the group will initiate communication about X. These mo- 
tives toward which communication is instrumental might be as diverse 
as wanting to find out whether others agree with oneself, to show off 
one’s knowledge, to gain more information, or merely to talk about 
something rather than remain silent. All of these reflect some degree of 
interest in or concern about X, and so we can conclude that the greater 
the number of group members for whom X is an object of importance, 
and the greater the degree of this importance, the more likely it is (all 
other things being equal) that communication about X will occur within 
the group. 

This principle would also apply to groups whose members are well 
acquainted, but in such groups there would be other factors to consider. 
Suppose that a group of ten good friends, businessmen engaged in vari- 
Ous enterprises, are listening to the same newscast, which includes the 
unexpected announcement that the firm to which some of them belong 
has been indicted for illegal procedures. They now share this informa- 


s on the instrument 
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tion, since each one knows that all of them have heard the announce- 
ment. Although there is no informational discrepancy with regard to im 
announcement, you would probably expect some communication —. 
them about it. This might be because the men belonging to the indicte t 
firm have a wider store of other information related to the announcemen 
than the other men do, or because some of them might be uncertaln 
about others' attitudes toward the indictment, or both. But now le; e 
broaden the extent of their sharing by considering a group of executives 
from the indicted firm, all of whom share the same body of relevan 
information and the same relevant attitudes. Even with all these arc? 
of discrepancy removed, you would still expect communication to 
centered around the indictment, because there is some planning us 
done. If all of them knew exactly what should be done; if there pel 
complete sharing about these plans; and, in particular, if they knew Y ect 
the outcome was to be—under these conditions one would not i 
much communication on this subject: there would be neither discrep 
nor uncertainty to be removed by communication. . ithin 

In such ways it is possible to estimate how probable it is that : ae 
any group communication about any topic will occur, providec ic; 
knows (1) how many members have how much interest in that about 
(2) how much informational discrepancy there is within the group N 
matters relevant to that topic; (3) how much agreement gusts a 
the group; (4) the degree to which members are aware of their aa 
ment; and (5) the degree to which members are uncertain about pen 
events relevant to the topic. These conditions are based on the P" ey 
ples of the transmitting and receiving behavior of individuals, but ship 
are stated in terms of the total group membership. The n nn ; 
between the psychology of transmitting and receiving, on the one ™ 
and the probability of exchanging messages within a group, on t 1 
is a very simple one. It depends on only two things: How many * 
members are there whose interests are such that they are likely t9 ular 
motive satisfaction through equalizing information about the piin is 
topic? And, second, How strong will their motivation be, ones the 
aroused? The more of them whose motivation is likely to be strang g 
more probable it is that one or more of them will initiate communica 
about it, and that one or more others will continue it. 


e 


Some Effects of Continuing Communication 

up? 
ers 
ut 


Many "natural" groups—families, friendship groups, or work gro 
for example—continue over long periods of time, so that their mem 
have repeated opportunities for communicating with one another 4 
matters both old and new. It is to be expected that groups whose m 
bers have had long-continued communication with one another nd 
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develop certain characteristics that newly formed groups do not have. 
Such a history of continued communication among the same set of per- 
sons is likely to have two kinds of effects on communication content. 
First, over a period of time messages are likely to include a wider range 
of referents than in the case of group members less well known to one 
another. This is predictable partly because of the amount of time they 
have spent together. With regard to some topics, at least, relative equali- 
zation of information becomes established rather early in the life of the 
group; hence there are likely to be periods of time during which there 
is little information to be exchanged about such topics, so that conver- 
sation turns in other directions. 

As group members’ association with one another continues over 
longer periods of time, furthermore, more new and different events occur 
that are of common interest to them. As the children in a family grow 
up, for example, there is an increasing range of things that interest the 
whole family, so that communication about them is required. Or, to 
give another example, the members of a continuing work group will 
meet new kinds of obstacles and make contacts with a wider range of 
persons as time goes on. It also happens very commonly (though with 
certain exceptions) that what were at first matters of interest only to 
one or a few group members tend to enter the common domain, as asso- 
ciation and communication continue. The principal exceptions have to 
do with matters considered private, or with situations that are highly 
formal or bureaucratic, or with interpersonal relationships that continue 
to be characterized by mistrust or hostility. Particularly in groups whose 
members are free to leave if they wish, the general tendency is that 
among those who have continued opportunity for communication the 
range of communicable topics comes to include most matters that are 
of interest to any of its members, as well as those that are demanded by 
group tasks and by the problems presented by a common environment. 

A second outcome of long-continued communication is the develop- 
ment of favorite topics: a large proportion of messages continue, over a 
long period of time, to deal with the same referents. These common 
themes are of two kinds, particularly: the members themselves, and their 
common environment. Members of a continuing work group will com- 
municate with one another on the nth day, as on the first day of their 
association, about their work and also (though perhaps guardedly at 
first) about themselves. Members of both new and old families commu- 
nicate about the tasks associated with maintaining their homes and the 
things they do in them—and about one another. Long-continued associ- 
ation means that certain common concerns that are inherent in living oF 
working together in a common environment become continued topics 
of communication. 


In the following chapter we shall note why it is that still other 
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kinds of effects so often follow long-continuing communication. Not pa 
do frequently associating group members usually develop s 
with respect to cognitions, attitudes, and overt behavior; they also in ial 
ence one another to maintain many of these uniformities. Group yee 
and groups’ power over their members are the central themes of t 
chapter, which in a way is a continuation of this one. Sometimes, ue ay 
shall note, such effects of continuing communication are particu m 
strong and sometimes hardly noticeable at all, and so we shall also 3 
to the particular conditions under which these outcomes typically o 


The General Rewardingness of Communication 


Most of these outcomes of communication depend, directly = m 
rectly, on the fact that communication tends to be rewarding be from 
accurate communication. Such is our dependence on one another i in- 
the very beginnings of communicative experience, and such is ur sno 
debtedness to culture, which is transmitted by communication, ee in 
cess in the enterprise of becoming socialized depends on or y 
transmitting and receiving messages. Most of us enjoy being no cep” 
the bearer but also the recipient of news. In spite of important © an 
tions—especially mistrust or dislike of potential communicators, Ho 
situations regarded as competitive—most people, most of the qom 
it rewarding both to send and to receive messages. Not only e por" 
people talk more than they really need to; most of us also create ^" tit 
tunities for listening, by associating with others who like to ta things 
even by asking questions. One of the interesting and important 
about communication is that so often the same message rewards 
transmitter and receiver. essages 

Communication is not always rewarding: there are many ue asant, 
—for example, “I hate you”—the accurate receipt of which is unp — 
and others—such as the confession of shortcomings—that it may ben 0 
ful to transmit. But insofar as it is rewarding to either transmit Thus, 
receiver, its reward value tends to become attached to the other. to: P= 
typically though not universally, the bonds of attraction tend due 
strengthened in both directions by successful communication; ea 
attraction tends to increase. Perhaps the most common pa 
is the fact that adults generally have strongest attraction towarc 
children, and children toward those adults, with whom they are ej their 
frequent communication—which is to say, their own children ang i: 
own parents (in spite of the circumstance that neither parents nO á 
dren choose each other). And so the relationship between frequency. 
communication and attraction becomes circular: we communicate em 
frequently (if we can) with those toward whom we are most sione 
attracted, and are most strongly attracted toward those with whom 


r ch 
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communicate most frequently. As Homans (1950) puts it, “If the fre- 
of their liking 5 5 e ga e 1 
Everyone knows that there are man — tions t pos Pena 
Siehe td A : : y > ptions to this well-estab- 
neralization. Family members, work associates, and roommates 

often continue to communicate with each other, though perhaps angrily. 
sullenly, or suspiciously, in spite of strong aversions. It is usually the 
case that when communication continues in spite of such feelings there 
are strong constraints on group members to continue their association 
with each other: they are not free to leave the group. Communication 
nevertheless continues, either because it is required in the course of 
daily activities (as in the case of families and work groups) or because 
it brings some kind of reward to one of the communicators, though 
probably not to both. An example of unilateral rewards would be any 
injurious remark or gesture, on the part of one person toward another, 
th ¢ may make the transmitter feel better but certainly does not lead to 
mutual rewards. One common development within a group whose mem- 
bers are not free to leave it even though some of them have strong 
negative feelings toward one another is a splitting of the group. That is, 
the group remains intact, formally, but communication and mutual at- 
traction are to be found mostly within rather than between the divided 


subgroups. Or, under such conditions of restraint, mutually hostile mem- 
unication to a minimum, both in 


ers may simply restrict their comm 
frequency and in range of referents. If, on the other hand, members are 
free to leave the group, their departure re 
tion with the remaining members. ‘All these modes of adaptin 
group hostility—subgroup formation, restricted communication, or leaving 
the group—reveal the same general tendency: reduced attraction and 


reduced communication go together, as attraction and communica- 
tion, under other conditions, increase 


quency of interac 


sults in reduced communica- 
g to within- 


just 
together. 


OVERVIEW 


e form of interpersonal exchange through 


persons can come into contact with each 
includes the encoding, 


] transmission and the 


r decoding. Following 
eason- 


mae is th 
other's guratively speaking, com 
throu * The mechanism of communication 
bema dela of information; the behavioral 
the ee reception of those symbols; and thei 
ably Cron: of a message, if the exchange has been sincere and rei 5 
mation cae transmitter and sender have more nearly the same ri 3 
equalizz bout Sug Or more referents of the message than before. uc 

ization of information is not the goal of communication; it 1$ only 
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a relationship between the participants, usually not recognized peer 
through which the motive satisfaction to which communication is ins 
mental can be attained. feed- 
Communicators test the success of their exchanges through "tins 
back, that is, by noticing each other's behavioral cues that show 9 85 
effects on the receiver of a previous message, thus helping the Sa 
mitter to judge whether it has been received as intended. Just their 
cognitions, motives, and attitudes of transmitter and receiver affect her's 
respective performances, so each of them tends to be alert to the 1 
cues that suggest how his cognitions, motives, and attitudes have 
affected by their exchange. hed live 
None of us could lead anything but drab and impoverishec rsons, 
we were each totally dependent on our own direct contacts with Fie 
things, and ideas that we need information about. This fact o arde 
dependence has the result that each of us has been repeatedly messages 
by communication. Thus both the giving and the receiving of me es an 
come to be satisfying in their own right. The initial means becom Joses 
end in itself, under many conditions, though communication neve 
its instrumental usefulness. 


s if 


CHAPTER 8 


The Formation of 
Group Norms 


THE MEMBERS OF ANY GROUP WHO HAVE HAD A HISTORY OF INTE 
With one another may be said to constitute an interaction group, by way 
of distinguishing it from other sets of persons whom one wishes, for 
whatever reason, to consider as a single entity. It is instructive to pose 
the question, What is it that distinguishes these persons from others 
who are not members of that group? If this question is taken as a very 
general one, applying to any and all kinds of interaction groups, prob- 
ably the most general answer is that members of the same group have 
Something in common, that they are alike in certain ways. If we then 
ask in what ways they resemble one another, the first answer that is 
likely to come to mind is that they share some common interest—whether 
E: be maintaining a home, getting a job done, pursuing some sport, wor- 
shiping at the same church, or electing a slate of political candidates. 
a T many instances, though not all, one might go on an i 
I hey have similar attitudes, or that they behave in similar y 
n any case, there is no more adequate single answer to the genera 
Question than that of relative similarity, or uniformity, in some or all of 


these ways. 
If we now go on and ask about the sources of uniformities among 


221 
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at 

members of interaction groups, there is probably no single answer be! 
will suffice. It may be that the members have been selected ee are 
already existing similarities—perhaps by employers, because idem 
skilled at a certain kind of work; or perhaps they have selectec 3 
selves on the basis of existing interests, such as surfboarding, oF dai 
ticular religious belief. Another common basis for many kinds : iini 
larities is simply exposure to similar influences. Thus brothers anc muli 
may use similar mannerisms of speech because they have been : ap- 
by the same parents, or neighboring shore dwellers have a iat 
prehensions about tidal waves because of similar experiences — mene 
It is usually the case, in fact, that individuals who have page a 
to be members of an interaction group are subject to many vn have 
influences that intensify or extend whatever similarities May 
brought them together in the first place. ill be of 

A third source of uniformities within interaction groups 5 : grouP 
primary interest in this chapter: the reciprocal influence tha fluence 
members have on one another as they interact. This kind of Jen 8 
is often so great, as we shall see, that it seems appropriate to aha are 
group's power over its members, as expressed through 1 es some 
developed through interaction. Research Illustration 8.1 — to dea 
effects of this kind of power. Though this experiment happen s their 
with young children, the group-norm effects that resulted ro imen 
interaction can readily be paralleled in older people. This ap task 
does not, of course, explain these effects very fully; that is the 
the remainder of this chapter. a 

Even though every interaction group is characterized by U power 
ties that are in some way relevant to its reasons for existence, the eating 
of the group, as expressed through its norms, is not limited P renti” 
or enforcing uniformities. Its norms may, in fact, prescribe di 


formi- 


s ; T ` 
tions and dissimilarities, some of which are considered in Chapt ies 
role differentiations. Even so, however, there are underlying is ter wi 
in attitudes that support such differentiations. Much of this co they 
therefore deal with uniformities and with group power, an 
are related to each other. 

CONSENSUAL AND SHARED ATTITUDES 
WITHIN GROUPS 
The Nature of Consensus and Sharing the 
Insofar as members of a group hold similar attitudes toward ge, 
same object i 


: tit 
» its members are consensual with respect to that at 


r 
Nom À the 
Most groups within the same society are consensual in many of 
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Research Illustration 8.1 


n experiment with children in two Czecho- 
t neatly demonstrates the power of group 
ving the children’s behavior for several 
d. His research design made it neces- 
ere especially influential with their 
Boys and girls were thus selected 
atively dominant, aggressive, tending to initiate activities, 
imitated by other children. From the remainder 
about 50 children (“who were not leaders”) were 


he following characteristics: 


Merei (1949) carried out a 
slovakian day nurseries tha 
norms. He began by obser 
hours during a two-week perio 
o identify children who w 


sary t 
hom he labeled “leaders.” 


peers, W 
as being rel 
and tending to be 
of the population, 
selected as having t 
they followed orders from peers much more often than they gave 
orders; 
they imitated more fre 
they were about average in 
in “degree of cooperation,” 
ing on each other.” 


quently than they were imitated; 
frequency of participating in group play, 


^ and in “acts of attacking, crying, tell- 


then assigned to twelve different groups, 


(some from four to seven, others eight to 
Idren's preferences for one another were 
Each group then spent a half 
1 days, in the same room and 


These children were 
each homogeneous in age 
eleven) and in sex. The chi 
ignored in making group assignments. 


hour or more together on each of severa 
using the same furniture and equipment, continuing until its “habits 


and traditions appeared to become lasting.” Habits were considered 
to have become traditions only if they had developed during the 
experimental period and had not previously been observed in the day 


nurseries. 
Following each group's establishmen 


who had been identified as a leader was 
changes being made. Observations were continued as before, with 


special attention to the continuation of the group's traditions, which 
were, of course, unknown to the newly introduced child. The im- 
portant finding was that the newly added child, although he had 
previously exhibited leaderlike characteristics, almost never modified 
the group’s customary ways of doing things, which members had come 
to consider right and proper. This finding is best shown by noting con- 
trasts between the new child’s behavior in the day nursery, prior to 
the experiment, and after his introduction into the established group. 
The following table shows frequencies of selected behavior incidents 


on the part of one ex-leader: 


t of “fixed traditions,” a child 
added to the group, no other 


In day nursery During experiment 


Giving orders 12 11 
Following orders 2 3 
Being imitated 6 p 

3 11 


Imitating 


M !ũ 
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Typically, the new member gave many orders but was rarely followed. 
Merei summarizes and interprets his findings as follows: 


In the overwhelming majority of our cases the leader was forces 

to accept the group traditions—that is, he proved weaker than a 

group but still managed to play the role of leader... . His rou 

about road to leadership is clear here: : 

l. He tries to do away with the group traditions and lead i 

on to new ones. 

He is rejected. 

He accepts the traditions and quickly learns them. 

Within the frame of these traditions he soon assum’ : 

ership, and, though reluctantly, the group follows hin 

cause he does a good job. 10 c the tra 

5. He introduces insignificant variations, loosening the 
tion. 

6. He then introduces new elements into the ritua 
weakened by variation. 


Rep 


mes iona: 


di- 


already 


; imitates, 
Thus the curious situation obtains where the order-giver imitator: 
while the [other group members] follow the orders of their i 


attitudes; the members of almost any group of Americans that you € 
think of are in general agreement that stealing is reprehensible, an 
family life is a good thing, that nuclear warfare should be avoided, v , 
so on. But group consensus about such matters merely reflects 2 Les e 
society-wide state of affairs; it does not distinguish one group Hon 5 0 
other. Consensus that is distinctive of some particular group OY ee 
groups is known as group-relevant. Thus the members of the Grand jew 
Sailing Club may be completely consensual in taking both a ae mp" 
of murder and a rosy view of sailing; the latter attitude is highly E nes 
relevant but the former not at all. Group-relevant attitudes are de is 
tive of a particular group not in the sense that no other we 


consensual about those same attitudes, but rather in the sense — cula 
groups members are more like one another in respect to those parti they 
attitudes than the i 


y are like the merabers of other groups to whi 
belong. 


Consensus, insofar as it stems from members’ interaction, ÍS ^ 
se : : ? 
equence of reciprocal influence—not necessarily by deliberate € 


1 but, more commonly, simply by expressing one kind eh de €* 
T than its opposite. When you hear only one kind of attt" 


out 
pressed by most of the people who, like yourself, are concerne® 


H : i 5 

* attitudes are likely to be influenced. And insofar as this heat Von 

eed or most members of a group their consensus is ick con, 

ugh communication among m j pens 
emb objects 

Sensual attitudes, pa E 5 


rticularly whe «cation includes mem 
; à n communication inclu 
expressions of their num. nra J 
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. i in nie on 

: s on the lake; if he adds, perhaps 
with some vehemence, that one of them nearly capsized him that mot * 
boats are in general noisy and dirty, or that their owners ere renee sol 
ate so-and-sos, he hardly leaves his listener in doubt as to his : 
attitudes. Now let us assume that the listener was already of the je 
unfavorable opinion about motorboats; in that case he is not only 2n 
fact consensual with his fellow member, but he also knows it. And let 
us assume, further, that the listener indicates in some way, perhaps 
casually or even unwittingly, that he feels the same way about motor- 
boats; the result is that both of them know that they are consensual. 
We shall refer to this state of affairs as sharing. 

i Sharing thus refers to consensus on the part of two or more indi- 
viduals who are aware of being consensual, It is consensual perception 
of consensus—a second-order consensus. Sharing is not a concept that 
can be applied to a single individual, though he may perceive that a 
state of sharing exists between himself and one or more others. It is, 
rather, a collective or a group concept, referring to a state of affairs on 
the part of at least two individuals considered as a single entity. 

It may happen that some or even many members of a group errone- 
ously perceive group consensus; this would constitute not sharing, as 
we have defined it, but only misperceived consensus. An instance of 


this is offered in a study made a good many years ago by a young social 
psychologist (Schanck, 1932), who settled down in a small, rural com- 
munity in New York in order to study its people, their customs, insti- 
tutions, and their attitudes. Soon after arriving, he discovered, through 


questionnaires and interviews, that nearly everyone expressed attitudes 


in opposition to cardplaying and to the use of tobacco and liquor. These 
attitudes, as he also so onformity with those 


on discovered, were in c 
Prescribed by officials of the local Methodist Church, to which most of 
the influential citizens belo’ 


nged. During his two years’ stay in the 
community he became well acquainted with many people there, a good 
many of whom invited him to their homes an 


d talked informally and 
e to him. Before he left, he had several times participated 
Mag games, drinking hard cider and smoking—but always behind 
iin doors and drawn blinds—with individuals who had previously 
vi owed the prevailing and “proper” attitudes. Nearly all these indi- 
ipm 5, He discovered, believed themselves to be the only ones in the 
Puri who would think of engaging in such activities. 
playi e - community, attitudes toward drinking, smoking, and card 
Conce T group-relevant: community members expressed attitudes 
fom, s E ese activities, but because of strong pressures toward con- 
sivas : many persons these expressions were not consistent with their 
ely held attitudes. Thus, as a result of interaction, a state of 


perceived uL 
ved sharing, or pluralistic ignoran 


ce, developed. Assumptions 
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about sharing must necessarily rest on observations of others’ expres 
sions of their attitudes, but if the latter are not valid indicators of pri 
vately held attitudes, the assumptions are bound to be erroncous. se 

Sources of accurately perceived consensus, or sharing, can hera 1p- 
simply described. Given an actual state of consensus about ned 
relevant attitudes, the conditions that give rise to individuals M apt 
of those attitudes will determine, at the same time, the degree to W 5 D 
the actual state of consensus is accurately perceived. Insofar 1 
members feel it necessary to conceal their own attitudes, this very m 
cealment gives the impression that “silence gives consent”; b 
conformity, which is a form of communication, carries the ae 
whether or not it is intended, “You may judge my attitudes from the 
behavior.” Such are the sources of misperceived consensus. But a" 
absence of common influences to inhibit the expression of their je » 
tudes, group members express them more or less directly, by 2 har 
action; the existing state of consensus is recognized, and a state o ensus 
ing exists. The two preconditions of sharing, in sum, are actual eee anes 
and relatively uninhibited expression of members’ actual attitudes as 
interact with one another. 


Consequences of Consensus and Sharing 


Sharing, by definition, presupposes consensus, which is thus 
sary condition for sharing. But it is not a sufficient condition: * 
also presupposes communication, in the form of expressing 9 tiori 
tudes in some manner that is observable to others. These two eon ; Thus 
together, are for practical purposes both necessary and sufficient | ont 
one possible consequence of consensus (and, under the proper con 
of communication, a predictable consequence) is sharing. 

The consequences of sharing are neither so obvious nor $ he inc 
though they may be profound. They include effects both on pe their 
viduals’ attitudes that are consensual and that they express, and 55 the 
attitudes toward one another. That is, to continue our unt E 
discovery by two or more members of a sailing club that they n 
consensual attitudes toward motorboats may affect their attitudes a w 
motorboats and also toward each other. In later parts of this chap 


o simple 


“acci” 


1 We ignore, ach 


dentally” correc 
of two stranger 
port, each m; 
to be held! 
this man: 
thei 
of 


for present purposes, instances of sharing that are bx ux d e 
t inferences rather than on any expression of attitudes. en pass- 
s in a foreign country observes that the other has an Ae assumes 
ay infer that the other has many attitudes like his own that h othe 

by practically all American citizens. If cach attributes to the asel al. 
ner the same attitudes, and if the two individuals are in fact 8 he 
ir attitudes would also be shared, without any expression of attitudes on ther cal 
either, Under such conditions, the mere fact that persons perceive each 0 

result in sharing, without direct communication. 
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ical processes by which the consequences of 


shall consider the psycholog 
look at the general nature of the 


sharing come about; meanwhile let us 


attitudinal changes that are involved. 
SOCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE ATTITUDE THAT 1s SHARED. We noted in 


Chapters 4 and 5 that one of the confirming experiences by which in- 
dividuals’ attitudes are supported is the discovery that others’ attitudes 
are like their own, particularly if those others are trusted, admired, or 
respected. The fact of sharing an attitude with such kinds of people 
thus provides additional support for each of the sharers’ attitudes. The 
principal consequence of this additional support is that each individual’s 
attitude becomes more resistant to change provided that the sharing is 
maintained. But it is also true that an attitude that is supported by 
sharing becomes more vulnerable to change if that support is removed; 
that is, if an individual discovers that a trusted person no longer holds 
an attitude the two of them had been sharing, his own attitude is likely 
to become more susceptible to change. 

WIDENING COGNITIVE RANGE OF THE ATTITUDE. It is not likely that 
different individuals who share the same feelings toward something will 
have exactly the same range of direct experience with it, nor exactly the 
same range of information about it. It is therefore likely that, as the 
sharers communicate with each other about it, each of them will learn 


from the others such things as argumen he attitude, 


ts in support of t 
areas of experience that are affected by the attitude, and so on. The 
total pool of experience and informatior 


n relevant to that attitude tends 
to become available to all the sharers, with the result that the cognitive 
content of the attitude tends to be extended for each of them. 

INCREASED ATTRACTION AMONG SHARERS. In general, as we have seen 
in Chapter 5, the perception of agreement with other persons about 
matters of importance is accompanied by positive attraction toward 
them. It is as if one said to oneself, "Someone who agrees with me about 
Such an important thing is likely to have other good qualities too." This 
common effect of sharing n be understood in th 


e light of 
Other sources of interpersonal attraction. One may share an important 
attitude with a person who on oth 


er grounds is so offensive that the 
fact of sharing has little effect on one's attraction toward him. The 
Proper generalization is not that one is always attracted toward those 
With whom one shares an important attitude, but that the effects of shar- 
ing—whether they be great or too small to be noticed— 


are usually in the 
direction of increased attraction. 


, , GROUP SOLIDARITY. So far we have been disc 
individuals of sharing their attitudes, but the effects on all the sharers 


a. ^ » : i 
nis group, viewed as a single entity, are no less pronounced. Pending a 
i ler discussion of group properties in Chapter 12 we shall stop only 
0 CT 

note some rather general characteristics of groups whose members 


nust, however, 


ussing the effects on 
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share both positive attraction toward all or most other members and 
similar attitudes toward group-relevant matters. Groups characterized 
by such sharing tend to mobilize themselves quickly and effectively for 
collective action, because members trust one anothers’ motives and in- 
tentions. For similar reasons, such a group can tolerate disagreement 
among its members, especially concerning means toward shared ends. 
and even profit by its expression. It can delegate specialized activities 
and responsibilities to individual members or committees, since memben 
who share group-relevant attitudes are in many respects substitute 
for one another and even for the group as a whole. And the genu. 
level of member satisfaction tends to be high in such a group. berare 
the mutual confidence that goes with sharing makes it easy for dissat 
factions to be confronted and dealt with. of 

Such characteristics tend to go along with the group popan 7 
cohesiveness (cf. pages 380-386). Sharing of attitudes toward 3 
relevant matters (including group members themselves) facilitates - 
hesiveness, in its literal sense of "sticking together," because shari 
means that members know that they can speak and act as one. 


* * * 


Although members of most groups in the same society are um. 
sual with respect to many aspects of their own culture, it is pps al 
with respect to group-relevant matters that distinguishes one grouP are 
another. When consensuality exists for two or more individuals kae 
aware of their consensuality we have a state of affairs known as don 
Sharing requires not only consensus but also sufficient communica” e 
with others to make the consensus visible. Sharing serves to P tte 
mutual support for attitudes shared, to widen the cognitive range n m 
attitudes involved, to increase attraction among individual sharers, 
to increase group solidarity. 


THE NATURE OF GROUP NORMS 


Human life would be chaotic indeed if there were not certain e 
larities that people could count on. Regularities may apply to cH 
any kind of events, on the part of atoms or clouds, bacteria or gn ose 
stopwatches or bulldozers. We shall be interested, however, only iB » 
that apply to what human beings do—not only their overt behavior u- 
also their thinking, their feelings, their motives, and so on. Such -A 
larities may apply to only one person (“You can depend on Mr. Mek e 
to walk past this corner at five every afternoon"), or to many 


> 
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7 8 on the right-hand side of the street”). If a regularity ap- 
y to one person, it may guide the behavior of no one but him- 
self (a purely private regularity rule) or it may guide the behavior of 
many: other people might set their watches when Mr. McElroy ap E 
The regularities of primary social-psychological interest are dg iat 
are recognized by two or more individuals who in some way, directly 
5 indirectly, interact with one another and who are in some way affected 
y them. 
Some regularities of this kind are society-wide and some apply only 
to a single pair of individuals who have worked out an agreement for 
themselves alone. Some are formally legalized and some quite informal 
They may be very general or highly specific. They may or may not five 
the force of moral rules, in the sense that notions like “ought,” “should,” 
or “right and wrong” are applied to them. It is even possible that they 
are never formulated in words. In spite of these and other variations, 
all these regularities have the following things in common: they describe 
a situation, or a set of circumstances in which the regularity applies; 
they include specifications of what people think, feel, or do in that situa- 
tion; and they define the persons to whom these specifications apply. 
Regularities, including all their specifications, become objects of 
attitudes; one may approve or disapprove of them with any degree of 
intensity. A group norm exists? insofar as a set of group members share 
favorable attitudes toward such a regularity—insofar, that is, as they 
agree and are aware that they agree that the regularity should be re- 
garded as a rule that properly applies to the specified persons in the 
specified situations. The principal characteristic of group norms as dis- 
tinct from other shared attitudes is that they represent shared acceptance 
of a rule, which is a prescription for ways of perceiving, thinking, feel- 


ing, or acting. 


The psychologica observed regularity is the ex- 


hat an event will occur: the sun 
or the driver of a car will stop 
the latter case, we are dealing 
man behavior, its psy- 
tion that the rule 
f consequences of 
ometimes auto- 
ded to make 


] counterpart of an 


pectation, with some degree of certainty, t 
will rise tomorrow morning, for example, 
When the traffic light is red. When, as in 
With a regularity that is also a rule concerning hu 
chological counterpart includes not just the expecta. 
will probably be observed but also the anticipation o 
observing it, or of violating it. Such consequences are 5 
matic, in the sense that other people's intervention is not nee 
pens occur; if, for example, one does n 
eaves the terminal precisely at noon, on 
missing it. Or, to give a different kind of ill 


e suffers the consequence of 
ustration, all human societies 


This formulation has been heavily influenced by that of Kelley and Thibaut 


(1959), especially Chapters 8 and 13. 
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have rules concerning the use of words; the consequence of not accept- 
ing such rules is that one will have difficulty in understanding others 
and in making oneself understood. € 

We shall be mainly concerned, however, with consequences in m 
form of behaviors by other people that presumably encourage the o“ 
serving of rules and discourage their violation. The very existence of pii 
explicitly formulated rule suggests that the prescribed behavior is de 
dependable without the application of sanctions—either positive, in je 
form of some sort of reward, or negative, in the form of pan han 
To accept such a rule, in fact, is to accept not only the probability = 
also the legitimacy (or the propriety) of sanctions on the part of othe 
who observe whether and how one conforms to it. 

Group norms exist, in short, whenever interacting persons pon "e 
acceptance of a rule that affects their relationships with one anot rx 
If the norms persist, it is because they are believed to encourage pe 
tionships that are considered desirable. And the less probable it !5 1 d. 
they will be self-enforcing, the more likely that sanctions will be app nie 
In the following pages we first consider norms concerning psyeuei i 
processes (perception and cognition) and then go on to norms SR 
publicly expressed attitudes and overt behavior, to which sanctions * 
likely to be applied in quite direct ways. 


the 


Psychological Processes Affected by Group Norms 


PERCEPTUAL NORMS. The first experiment dealing with ee 
effects on immediate visual perception (and in many respects 3H Re- 
standard one) was carried out by Sherif in 1935, and is reported 2 its 
search Illustration 8.2. A particularly neat part of this experiment a 
answer to the question whether subjects might have been “only ig^ the 
ing" rather than "really seeing" different amounts of movement 8 ote 
light. The fact is that the subjects who initially worked in groups that 
tinued, later working alone, to report the same extent of movement aly 
they had previously reported in the group situation; and this fact o 
suggests that their perceptual processes, and not merely their ve 
responses, had actually been affected by their earlier experiences in 
group situation. 

Under the conditions of this experiment, each group of sub ve- 
developed a perceptual norm: judgments of the extent of apparent mo to 
ment of the light were affected by their acceptance of a rule. AS JE 
whether the subjects shared acceptance of the rule, however, We net 
no direct evidence, unfortunately: no subject was asked how he hou it 
other subjects perceived the movement of the light. But the indire 
evidence almost forces us to conclude that judgments were based w 
sharing, and not on mere consensuality. Judgments were express 


jects 
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Research Illustration 8.2 


is p made use of the fact that a stationary pinpoint of light, 
»bservec under proper laboratory conditions, is perceived as moving. 
This effect, known as “the autokinetic phenomenon,” is not dependent 
atory expectations aroused by the experimenter. The stim- 
ulus is a thoroughly ambiguous one, since the experimental subjects 
are in a completely dark room, seated at an unknown distance from 
the pinpoint of light; thus there are at first no standards by which 
to judge the extent of the apparent movement of the light. 

In the first part of the experiment subjects worked alone, making 
successive judgments of the extent of the apparent movement of the 
light for 100 separate trials. Under these conditions, each subject's 
estimates of movement gradually settled down to a very restricted 
range (for example, between 2 and 3 inches, or between 8 and 10 
inches). When a further series of 100 judgments was made, each 
individual persisted in making estimates of movement within the range 
characteristic of his own previous behavior. The range of perceived 
movement established by each individual is peculiar to himself when 
he is experimented on alone. Such standards of judgment, developed 
by a person alone, represent individual regularities (or, in Sherif's 
terminology, individual norms). 

Sherif also had his subjects work in groups of two and three. 
As in the first part of the experiment, there were 100 consecutive ex- 
ht, each one lasting exactly 2 seconds. Each subject 
his own judgment of the extent of movement of 
all had observed together. Each subject also heard 

ke his judgment after each exposure. Members 
d no previous individual experience with the 
as the other half had already built up 
bed previously. In the group situation 
veloped group norms; that is, the 
ake their judgments within a re- 
p. Within each group the 
s differed a 


on anticip 


posures of the ligt 
announced aloud 
the light, which 
each of the others ma 
of half of the groups ha 
autokinetic phenomenon where 
their individual norms, as descri 
both sets of subjects gradually de 
members of each group came to m 


stricted range characteristic of that grou: 
individual norms were very much alike but these norm: 


great deal from group to gr 

The figure on page 
Note that the subjects who 
figure) had built up rather 
came to be much alike soon after they began to ma 
together and stayed that way through the remainin 
sessions. This is shown in the funnel-shaped figures made by the con- 
verging lines in the left half of the chart. Note also that when subjects 
began by making judgments together (as shown at the extreme right 
of the chart), they kept their group norms when later making judg- 
ments alone. Group norms persist in the individual situation, but the 


individually developed behavior does not persist in the group situa- 


oup. 
232 shows some of 
first worked alone 
divergent individual n 


these group results. 
(extreme left of the 
orms. These norms 
ke their judgments 
g three group 
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tion; rather, it is superseded by the group norm that arises as group 
members express judgments to others and hear others express their 


judgments. 
MEDIANS IN GROUPS OF TWO SUBJECTS 
Starting with individual Starting with group 14060 
9 id cal Group Group Group Group Group Group Individua 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 
10 N 
8 LS Second group 
6 SI 
4 = 
à pri 
$0 
* 
510 
8 f Third group 
6 [———Á 
4 
Mr 
0 ~ 
10 
BT 8 
2 6 - Subject ! 
4 4 Subject 
2 2 
0 
e 1 2 3 4 
Sessions 
s rious 
Amount of perceived autokinetic movement on the part of tt de- 
groups, showing “funnel” effect on the part of subjects who firs Sob 


velop individual norms and then make their judgments in the £ 
situation (from Sherif, 1936) 
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ct could have failed to observe, after several rounds 
f the light, that he and the other subject(s) 
We can therefore infer with con- 
knew that each other subject in 
Il three) of them were accepting 
nt. The conditions of this ex- 


aloud, and no subje 
of responses to exposures © 
were making very similar judgments. 
siderable confidence that each subject 
the same group knew that both (or a 
more or less the same standard of judgme 
periment made sharing inevitable, and so we conclude both that a per- 
ceptual norm developed in each group of subjects and that group 
members' judgments were affected by it. It is not just that each member 


was influenced by the other; rather, each of them was influenced by 
something they had jointly, through their interaction, created—a norm. 

The interaction that takes place in the kind of situation described 
by Sherif is influenced by the previous experiences an individual has 
had in the process of interacting with others. Certain predispositions 


created by these former interactions have measurable outcomes in the 
Sherif type of experiment. Vidulich and Kaiman (1961), for example, 
have demonstrated that when persons high in authoritarianism are placed 
in the autokinetic situation, they are influenced significantly more by a 
high-status individual than by a low-status individual. This finding did 

d low authoritar- 


not hold for persons low in authoritarianism. High an i 
ianism, as we have noted previously, represent the residuals of previous 


interaction in situations where fairly definite shared norms emerged. It 
is not surprising that we must take the past history of previous inter- 
action into account as We watch standards of judgment emerge in any 


specific situation that involves shared experiences. 
cocnirive Norms. The cognitive aspects of an attitude include be- 
liefs about the attitude object, and the attribution of properties to it- 
knives are sharp, the universe is peopled with spirits, big-eared people 
are generous. Thus a cognitive norm is a rule, the acceptance of which 
is shared by group members, as to what they expect one another to 


believe about something. 

Most attitudes, as We noted in Chapter ; 
from other attitudes. One tends to organize objects as belonging together 
in one way or another, and thus to have similar attitudes toward objects 
that belong together. It is possible for a person to cognize each one in 
a set of attitude objects that belong together as having its own prop- 
erties, but in fact cognitions about belonging-together objects are not 
insulated from each other. Thus an attitude that a person brings with 
him to a situation includes not only beliefs about that specific attitude 
object but also beliefs about other objects that belong with it. The spe- 
cific attitude functions in an extended cognitive context, and group 
norms have something to Say about this context. That is, groups have 
their rules about appropriate contexts. For example, different groups 


5, do not exist in isolation 
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within the same university may have divergent norms about the appro 
priate context for college football: A group of administrators views à 
successful football season as helpful in raising money; a fraternity group 
thinks about how much its own members contribute to victory; a group 
of faculty members is concerned about football's interference with ac? 
demic pursuits. Each group has its own shared rules about other attitude 
objects that belong with football, and this total, extended cognitive con 
text comes to be included in the group's cognitive norms. 

We are all so familiar with cognitive norms that most of th 
we simply take them for granted. There are many beliefs that we share 
with most members of our own society, and additional ones that we 
share with members of our families, friendship groups, communities 
interest groups, and so on. The importance of sharing them, as opposec 
to merely holding such beliefs privately, is that we can count on the 
support of others for our own beliefs. This is no mere matter of person? 
egotism (^I like to be right"); it is, rather, a matter of being able 
count on other people for the kinds of behavior that presuppose commer 
beliefs. For example, each of us counts on others’ holding the belie 
that unsupported objects will fall, or that cars will be wrecked and de 
occupants injured if they collide at sixty miles an hour. There are ma j 
ters of physical reality that each of us has personally observed, but 2 
everyday behavior is based on assumptions that others share our 1 
about gravity and about traffic safety. Such shared beliefs are rules, " 
the sense that they are conventions (in these instances buttresse aj 
physical reality) about what people are expected to believe. They re 
resent the cognitive aspects of attitudes, and they are normative becau* 
they represent shared acceptance of the same rules. in 

There are many other cognitive rules that are grounded only : 
convention, with no buttressing at all from physical reality. me 
countries of the West we expect others to believe that the right side ° 
the road is made to drive on. If we are playing baseball we ex 
everyone to believe that the team with the higher score at the ene 
the ninth inning is the victor. If one is a native of a certain ADT 
Society one expects others to share one's belief that illness results 
sorcery. Such shared beliefs are cognitive norms; they are base 
shared acceptance of rules about what to believe, just as perce A 
norms are based on shared acceptance of rules about perceiving. Cog" 
tive norms that do not correspond to any physical reality have effect 
Fus are just as real as those that do. Insofar as they are generally saque 
Ee om fe 175 8 a kind of reality known as social reality. T 
FS * ncipa y rom those corresponding to physical reality im jt, 

y epend exclusively upon sharing. That is, individuals would ne 
deed D the rules in the first place except by a per. 
2 orms would lose some or all of their effective? 


e time 


ptua 
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if those who at one time shared them should discover that they are no 


longer shared. 
The fact that norms tend to lose their effectiveness if not sustained 


by shared experience is nicely illustrated in the experiment by Maccoby 


and others (1961). A number of women were exposed to a communica- 


tion advocating later toilet training for children than most of them in- 
itially supported. It was found that conversations following exposure to 


this communication were selective, so that those most influenced tended 
to converse with other women supporting this new position and vice 
versa. The major effect of conversations was to prevent backsliding on 
the part of those women who had initially been influenced by the com- 
munication. The women who did not engage in these change-supporting 
conversations tended to revert to their initial position. 

EVALUATIVE NORMS. Societies and smaller groups also have rules 
about the goodness or desirability of objects (using the term “objects” 
in the broad sense of any distinguishable entity toward which one can 
have an attitude). An evaluative norm is thus a shared acceptance of a 
rule according to which group members are expected to consider some- 
degree or bad in some degree. Such norms might 
hey are often thought of as referring 
we feel favorably toward things we 
ard those we consider bad. 
distinct from cognitive ones, but 
tween them. Merely cognitive 
attributions of properties. 


thing good in some 
also be labeled “affective,” since t 
to people’s feelings about them: 
evaluate as good, and unfavorably tow 

Evaluative norms are conceptually 
there is usually a close relationship be 


norms have to do with unevaluated beliefs, or 
For example, such bald and merely definitional statements as the follow- 


ing refer merely to cognitions, without evaluations: murder involves the 
death of one person by intention of another; theft involves the transfer 
of one person’s belongings to another without mutual consent. But it is 
virtually impossible to think of murder or theft without becoming evalu- 
ative: both are bad. The general principle is that most of us, most of 
the time, evaluate objects in terms of their properties, and their prop- 
erties are rarely altogether neutral. There is adaptive value in this tend- 
ency to evaluate everything: We need to know whether it is likely to help 
us or harm us. But our tendencies to evaluate things are often so strong 


that we do so prematurely—that is, before we have calmly and objec- 
tively examined them in more than one extended context. Because it is 
useful to evaluate what one cognizes, and necessary to cognize what one 


values, the two kinds of norms are often closely associated. 

Most measures of attitudes are made in terms of the evaluative, or 
affective, aspects of attitudes. That is, the scores yielded by these meas- 
ures represent answers to such questions as, To what degree are you 
favorable or opposed to this object? How strongly do you feel about it? 
But answers to such questions, alone, from group members will tell us 
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nothing about the group's norms. If all members give similar answer 
we know only that the group is consensual. We cannot infer that there 
is shared acceptance of a rule unless we also know that all or most ° 
the group’s members attribute to one another the same attitudes that 
they themselves hold. In Chapter 12 we shall refer to some ways © 
measuring degrees of sharing, without which norms do not exist. 

: The Shared acceptance of evaluative norms is furthered by die a 
ministration of punishments and rewards (often in subtle ways) a5 indi- 
viduals interact with one another. Under such pressures it is common 
to find considerable parent-child consensus on a large number of issues: 
It can also be shown that adults are not immune to these influences: "à 
in Research Illustration 8.3, which describes some conditions under 
Which individuals internalized attitudes with group approval, pre 
though not initially holding those attitudes. In this experiment, positiv? 
reinforcement brought with it an attitude change that survived beyo" 


the brief period when the individual complied with the behavior um 
yas n 


similar 
a mat- 


(page 106) are predictable in terms of dissonance theory, as previo 
noted. That is, it is distressing to find oneself saying or doing Qe 
thing in which one does not really believe, and hence one changes M 
attitudes in ways that are more consonant with what one has -— 
done. This kind of attitude change has the effect of changing self pun 
ment to self-reward. But such processes are often more complicated ma » 
a simple approach to dissonance theory would suggest. The de. 
stances that induce overt compliance also instigate cognitive exploration 
that may lead to new ideas, or new ways of viewing familiar ones. 
Such processes are illustrated by another study (Janis and 4 
1954) that somewhat resembles the one described in Research In 
tion 83. One set of subjects merely read to an audience @ prepa" 
script advocating a certain position concerning military service, whero? 
a second set improvised speeches of their own, taking the same positio” 
as convincingly as they could. Both sets of subjects took positions a 
posed to their own attitudes. The script-reading subjects reported : 
satisfaction with their own performance, but it was the speochmaker™ 
aay showed the greater attitude change; following their performan oi 
new AER to ndings suggest that the experience of thinking is 
Tanga convince other people was an important factor . 
itude change. The investigators consider it plausible that "there * 
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Research Illustration 8.3 


In an interesting study by Scott (1957), all students in twenty-ni 

general psychology classes were administered questions to detemine 
their attitudes toward universal military training, night hours a 
women students, and de-emphasis of football. These three issues had 
been the subject of considerable controversy. Two weeks later, fifty- 
eight of these students who had expressed clear opinions served as 
subjects in an experiment in which they were persuaded to engage 
in classroom debates on these issues. Each of them was asked to de- 
bate on the side opposed to his own attitude, as previously expressed 
Half of them were rewarded with a purported “vote” by ‘members of 
the class that led them to believe that they had been proclaimed the 
better debaters. The other half were punished by receiving informa- 
tion that they had lost the debate. 


When the attitudes of the participants in the debate were then 


it was found that the “winners” had undergone a 
significant attitude change in the direction of the argument they had 
supported while debating, and away from their previously held atti- 
tudes. “Losers” underwent an attitude change in the other direction, 
that is, their previous attitudes tended to become even stronger, al- 
though this change was not significantly different from that on the 


measured again, 
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vr in the 
part of a control group whose members did not participate 2 
debate. Among those who changed, the percentages of those * sure 
change was away from their original position appear in the: t 
on page 237. The probability that 91 of 24 changes by the yon Bat 
(87 percent of them) would all be in the same direction is less well 
-001, but for the other two groups the obtained frequencies are 
within chance expectations. 


» per- 
lowering of psychological resistance whenever a person regards the pe 
suasive arguments emanating from others as his ‘own’ ideas. pers bo 
BEHAVIORAL NORMS. It is possible for a set of group cna ; but 
have perceptual, cognitive, and evaluative norms about Se havi? 
not to have any shared acceptance of rules about — D. iod 
with respect to it. Or, conversely, group members may subse p» are 
behavioral norm without sharing cognitive or evaluative norms ard to 
associated with it. Although the general rule is that, with ae 
group-relevant matters, behavioral as well as the other kinds 2 distinc- 
are shared by group members, it is well to keep the conceptual d 
tions clearly in mind. m of be 

Checking answers to an attitude scale is, of course, a fort r, from 
havior; the existence of behavioral norms is not inferred, howev that are 
such answers, but rather from what group members do in ways t : veh 
observable to one another. The observance of shared rules ua T no 
behavior is often referred to as conformity, but we must be care esp” 
to conclude that the fact of behavioral conformity necessarily tot 
poses sharing in cognitive or evaluative rules; one may — or 
nally in order to conceal the fact that one does not share a Asch's 
evaluative rules with others. Both possibilities are illustrate i ieni 
experiment on the effects of “group pressure” on individuals’ judg! 


santo” mus 
(see Research Illustration 8.4). While all Asch’s “critical subjects idec 
have assumed that all group member 


(e gu 
s except themselves were £ 
by the same perceptual norms, only 


t 
nod tha 
“a very few” of them claimec 


" fifteen 
they themselves came to accept those norms. Nearly all thc nly the 
“yielders” conformed outwardly, but only outwardly; it was On? 
behavioral 


norms that they shared with others. 

Perceptual, cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral norms every” 
sense mutually exclusive, Everyday interaction that is related mi these 
day things—movies, perhaps, or meals—would typically involve a ition» 
kinds of norms. The psychological processes of perception, cogn part 
affect, and performance (as we have already noted, especially ps e- 
One) go on simultaneously and interdependently. Norms tend c 
velop concerning anything that is important to members of an intera 
group, and to involve all these Psychological processes. 


cx 110 
are in P 


tion 
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Research Illustration 8.4 


In a pioneering attempt to determine the effects of confronting an 
individual with what was experimentally made to appear to the sub- 
ject like a perceptual norm held by all other subjects, Asch (1951) 
brought together several different groups of eight male college stu- 

tch the length of a given line 


dents. Each group was instructed to ma 
with one of three clearly unequal lines. Each member of the group 
announced his judgments aloud. All but one member (the "critical 


subject") had previously received instructions to respond unanimously 
at certain times with t. One individual thus 


the same wrong judgmen 
found himself suddenly contradicted by the entire group, and this 
experience was repeated again an! 


d again. The critical subject thus 
faced, possibly for the first time in 


his life, a situation in which a 
group unanimously contradicted the clear evidence of his own senses. 
Among fifty critical subjects there was à marked shift toward 
the majority responses. Approximately one third of all their judgments 
were errors identical with or in the direction of the planned errors 
of the majority. Since control groups showed virtually no error in this 
situation, it was clear that the errors resulted. primarily from the 
unanimous majority. At the same time, the influence of the majority 
was far from complete, since about two thirds of all estimates were 
correct despite the majority verdict. There were also interesting in- 
dividual differences: some subjects remained independent of the ma- 
jority without exception, whereas others were almost always influenced 
to conform. 

In a variation of this experiment, one individual was instructed 
by the experimenter to make correct responses in every instance. When 
the critical subject thus found himself joined by a partner who agreed 
with him, his independence Was markedly increased. The frequency 

: of the majority dropped to 5.5 percent, 


of errors made in the direction y 
nt, It is clear that the presence 


as compared with the original 32 perce! 
of even one other individual who responded correctly was sufficient 


to diminish and sometimes to destroy the power of the majority. 

In a special analysis of the thirty-seven (out of fifty) critical 
subjects who were influenced by the majority in at least one of the 
twelve trials, Asch considered the fifteen of them who conformed to 
the majority judgment half or more of the time (that is, on six or 
more trials) as “yielders.” On the basis of interviews with these fifteen 
subjects, Asch concluded that three different kinds of psychological 
processes were resp sible for yielding. A very few of them appeared 
to have undergone à 


f perception"; these subjects reported 
that they came to perceive the majo as correct, and that 
are of being influenced b 


rity estimates 
they were not awa y the majority. A majority 
of the fifteen yielders reported what seems to be a “distortion of judg- 
ment." They reported that, for some reason unknown to them, they 
were forced to conclude that their own perceptions were inaccurate 


n. 
“distortion o 
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whereas the majority judgment must be correct. Lacking mens 
in their own perceptions, they reported not what they saw DUE ls 
they felt must be right. And there were also a few yielders who c poe 
experienced "distortion of action." They frankly admitted that cs 
did not report what they saw, and that they never came to thy Ided 
clusion that their own perceptions were inaccurate. They ee m 
Simply because they did not want to appear different or delei nen 
the eyes of other group members. These subjects suppresse . 
own observations and voiced the majority position with full awar 

of what they were doing. 


The Functions of Group Norms 


ad- 
A group norm is not likely to endure unless it is in ome debe 
vantageous both to the group as a whole and to a significant ! sowet 
of its individual members (a minority of individuals who caeci shal 
in one or more ways may constitute a significant number). tageous, 
therefore consider some of the ways in which norms are advant? 
or functional in the sense of facilitating something of y prot anc 
Most obvious, perhaps, is the function of providing the sta s norms, 
orderliness that go with predictability. In the total pasce in hern 
group life would simply be chaotic, the relationships among E wind- 
being as unpredictable as those among single grains of sand — disor- 
storm, or among molecules of water in a raging surf. Such is and no 
ganization would be equivalent to no stability of group s prin- 
persistence of any particular group. There is a kind of Darwinié tability 
ciple at work: either a group develops norms that provide — e 
of members to one or another and to their common environmen group 
disappears as a group. And predictability is equally necessary to ccom- 
members, as individuals—not just because of the anxicty that p 
panies uncertainty but also, more importantly, because of mans are 50° 
ending dependence on other men. The cooperative ventures onde 
necessary for human beings—as in family life, in maintaining — un- 
or in finding security against externa] dangers—presuppose o ronie 
derstandings about one another and about the common 5 not 
Even individualistic enterprises, or success in competitive ones, the be 
very likely to be successful without some basis for predicting mong 
havior of others. Thus motive satisfaction of almost every kind, à 
interdependent persons, is facilitated by the sharing of epe 
Group norms have a very special place, moreover, in the un though 
ing of human interaction-the central problem of this book. A f per 
norms could not develop apart from the interactional processes © ually 
ceiving and communicating with other people, the reverse 1s eithin 
true. The mutually shared field (pages 182 ff.), as the matrix v 


erstand- 
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which interpersonal perception occurs, presupposes perceptual and cog- 
nitive norms at the very least, if there is to be correspondence between 


the perceptual fields of the interacting persons. That is, if they are to 


interact realistically they must put similar content into the mutual field. 


and to do this they must have a common body of norms in terms of 
which they can organize their perceptions and cognitions. In particular. 


if each of them is to attribute attitudes to the other with some degree of 
on some common source with which both are 


accuracy, they must draw 
ave no more success than the proverbial 


familiar; otherwise they would h 
man from Mars on first encountering the man from Jupiter. 

Successful communication, too, presupposes shared norms about 
symbols and their referents. Learning to speak or to use gestures, or to 
read and write, is quite literally a process of becoming familiar with and 
internalizing norms concerning the use of symbols, grammar, and syntax. 
And so it is with virtually all processes of interaction. Norms arise out 
of interaction and, at whatever stage of development they may be at a 
particular moment, also make possible more intricate, more realistic, and 
more satisfying interaction than could possibly occur in their absence. 


Individual Motivation to Conform 

o the rules embodied in norms—that is, if 
annot answer that it is because they 
be to reason, in circular manner, 


Why do people conform t 
and when they do conform? We c 
have motives to conform; this would 
that people conform because they are motivated to conform. In view of 
the fact that no one is always a conformist, we face again the problem 
of conditions: When are people most likely and when least likely to 
Want to conform to norms? 

Incorporated in many rule 
Specify not only who is suppose 
but also how one is to be rewar 
failing to, Thus it would be surprising i 


not include expectations of being rewarded ( 
9r of avoiding punishment. The “yielding” of Asch’s subjects who con- 


formed was in most cases motivated in just such ways, even though 


Sanctions had in no way been mentioned. This kind of motivation to 
conform because of external incentives may be labeled compliance (cf. 
in private, 


Kelman, 1958). Purely compliant conformity does not occur in p 
but only when it is observable to others who might apply sanctions. 

A very great deal of conformity to norms occurs, however, quite 
apart from such external incentives. This is shown by the fact that (like 
5 subjects who acquired perceptual norms in groups but main- 
ained them when alone) we so often conform to norms even in strict 
privacy—when there is no possibility that other people will reward or 


s are shared sanctions; that is, the rules 
d to do what under what circumstances, 


ded for conforming, or punished for 
f motives for conforming did 


say, by approval or praise) 


S. 
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915 
Punish us for conformity or nonconformity. The norms have, so to e 
become internalized; they now function not only as a shared rule <a 
also as an individual tule. This phenomenon is closely related em 
processes by which attitudes become shared, and we turn next to a 
sideration of these Processes, 


— atti- 
A group norm exists when a group's members share Bn Expire 
tudes toward a rule that applies to specified persons in P cognitions 
tions. Norms may have to do with ways of perceiving, with 8908 0 
and beliefs, with the evaluation of the objects of attitudes m Aer either 
continuum, or with overt behavior. Most group norms are ee inter- 
through sanctions applied by other people or through aon tend to 
nalization of the rules, or through both together. Group sil either 
persist to the degree that the observing of the rules is func 


jviclua 
1 indivic 
. ers of its in 
for the group as a whole or for significant numbers of 
members, 


88 
GROUP NORM S AND THE SHARING PROCE 


, 


^nces 
We have noted in this chapter some of the "oon pe g 
dividuals and for Sroups, of sharing under theoretically idc “these e. 
But we have not considered the mechanisms by which tuations 
quences occur, nor have we looked at the more true-to-life Si Ve no 


A ers. 
which attitudes are only partially shared by group membe 
turn to these problems. 


Processes That Make Sharing Possible in the 


:eipate 1 
The degree to which any group member can gae ne a, 
shared acceptance of a rule is limited by three conditio tha oth g 
recognize the existence of the rule, in the sense of ee reco 
accept it; he must accept it himself; and both he and they impos? A 
nize that all of them accept it. These limiting conditis ere? 3 
our definition of group norms, are all necessary. We must d 
what it is that determines whether each of these conditions onsequ! by 
It will help us to understand the mechanisms by which the posit s 
of sharing are brought about if we first understand the pr - 
which sharing occurs, ild is sh E. 
RECOGNIZING THE EXISTENCE OF RULEs. If a sixth-grade cn he ba 
by his teacher just how to extract the square root of a number; 
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SERE as he understands it, recognized a rule. By hearing instructions 
—.— older people a small child learns about rules concerning crossing 
i isy streets. Later on he may hear, in Sunday school, about the Golden 
En In all these cases he has been presented with verbal formulations, 

iese are not always necessary. Children may become familiar with 
rules about wearing clothes, for example, with little or no verbal in- 
Structions, and they often imitate other people (especially bigger ones) 
as if on the assumption that a rule is called for and the person to be 


imitated knows what it is. Learning to conform to the rule is a different 
matter; our present point is that, as these illustrations suggest, one learns 


to recognize it by observing or inferring that other people accept it. 
The basis for shared acceptance of rules—though not the certainty of it— 
is present in the same interactional processes by which rules first come 


to be recognized. 


ACCEPTING RULES. Favorable attitudes toward a rule are acquired in 


basically the same ways as are other attitudes: insofar as one's previous 
experience with something has been associated with motive satisfaction, 
one's attitudes toward it are favorable. Although attitudes toward rules 
are often complicated by the fact that one may feel differently about 

this consideration is often out- 


their application to oneself and to others, 
weighed by the advantages of predictability. That is, the satisfactions 


hat to expect from others, and what others expect of one- 
ver dissatisfactions are involved in abid- 


most of us accept traffic regulations 
ause they make possible the 


of knowing w 
self, may be greater than whate 
ing by the rule oneself. For example, 
in spite of having to wait for red lights bec 
kind of predictability without which we ourselves might become involved 
in traffic accidents. At the same time we are more favorable to rules if 
they benefit ourselves in direct ways than if they do not; thus most 
businessmen do not favor rules enforcing high corporate taxes, even 
though they realize that there must be a body of rules about taxation. 

We are all familiar with the ways in which we can, while in general 
accepting a rule, rationalize our own nonconformity to it: “If other peo- 
pie were familiar with all the circumstances they would understand 
how the rule really doesn’t apply to me this time.” There may well be 


special situations in which the nonapplicability of a rule to oneself or to 
person. who regularly practices such evasion 


others is justified, but a E à 
cannot be said to have accepted the rule. Acceptance means adopting a 
favorable attitude toward it, including all its specifications, whether or 
not these apply to oneself. Insofar asa person's experience hore a rule, 
and in particular its application to himself, has been frustrating rather 
than motive satisfying, his attitudes toward it will be unfavorable and 


he therefore cannot share its acceptance with others. 
The kinds of motives commonly satisfied by experience with a rule, 
jnclude not only those of predictabil- 


including its application to oneself, 
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ity but also many others. One class of motives is associated with pem 
that result from accumulated human experience, and represent "the [inem 
way of doing things"—ways that have been discovered by trial and gm 
in the past, and that individuals are not likely to discover casily ak 
themselves. There are “established” ways of making bread or stone - 3 
or airplanes that are more effective than other ways; some ways of po 
ing sick people or of writing clear English simply work ee 
others. Anyone who is interested in doing these things is more inns 
to find motive satisfaction by following the rules than by starting © 

scratch, on his own. In the case of rules that are no more than eon ie 
tions (social reality), their observance brings social commendation + 


ven- 


8 8e it ; ia mnes arning tO 
their violation disapproval or punishment. The process of le ye 
accept rules of either kind is like that of acquiring any other à rds 


à "Eo , - x at the rewa 
as described in Chapter 2, with the additional feature that ci peo 
and punishments that were at first externally administered by o p future 
ple, come to be self-administered—that is, the expectation 0 


var In 
z ; ; ishing. 
reward or punishment becomes presently rewarding Or pun have be- 
E 8 R N sy he 
this sense the group norms have then been internalized; they fecls 


> 7 caine ` one 
come one’s own. When the rule has been thus fully accepted, hich one 
: à H t . T i vhi 
that this way of doing things is the right way, the way sat ] motive 
: P : ' m 
wants to do it, the way in which one has now learned to 5 


satisfaction. ized the 
ac recogniti! 
SHARED ACCEPTANCE OF THE RULE. Once a person has — vo m 
existence of a rule and has accepted it, full sharing requires iey alse 


„that tl 
steps: recognition by others that he has accepted the rule that 


orc 


These 
> . "^ ir part. I 
accept, and awareness by him of this recognition on their Pa — there- 
à "WP ma 
two steps are apt to occur more or less simultaneously, and ! 


fore be considered together. The reason for this simultaneity 1 = 
lows: the individuals acceptance is indicated by behavior on 
that is observable to others, and thus they know that he shares t 
acceptance of the rule; and the individual's awareness that he 
observed by them, together with probable indications of the 
assures him that they know of his acceptance of the rule. Althoug? x 
last two steps are almost inevitable consequences of the previous 

they are necessary for full sharing, and should not be lost sight o. 


Processes That Result from Sharing 


» one 

Assume now that all the members of a certain group fully os da 

of its norms—say, about etiquette, or a religious belief. Insofar - abers 

tudes toward the rule are concerned, that is, not only arc all Oe ulli 

alike but each of them considers that all are alike. There is thes d sical 

tionship among members that might be described as ye ae 
substitutability, each of them assumes that each of the others is F 
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disposed to apply the same rule that he himself would apply. This 
means that, apart from the considerations mentioned in the following 
paragraphs, the Golden Rule is spontaneously applied within the speci- 
fied limits of the norm: Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you, Within those limits, each member feels that each of the others can 
act for him; since their attitudes are similar, any one of them can substi- 


tute for any other. 
This kind of substitutability refers only to attitudes, however, and 


t behavior, which is always à function both of 
d of immediate, situational factors. A given situ- 
have the same impact on different individuals, 
be to the same norms that are relevant to the 
ber may take account of certain aspects of a 

a situation may include 


t even notice; or 
meaning for one member. For example, 


not necessarily to over 
preexisting attitudes an 
ation may or may not 
even though they subscri 
same situation. One mem 
situation that another does no 


elements that have some specia 
à young man's behavior may be inhibited by the presence of his pros- 


pective father-in-law, but his friends would probably not feel the same 
kind of inhibition. For such reasons substitutability does not necessarily 


apply to observable behavior. 
4 There is another partial exception to the P 
ity. Norms very often prescribe differentiation among members of the 


ceca group. Perhaps a shared rule explicitly specifies a division of labor: 
husbands and wives do not expect each other to share their own attitudes 


toward washing diapers or toward shoveling sidewalks; what they share 
is acceptance of the rule accordin responsible for 


g to which the wife is 
im of these and the husband for the other. There is substitutability 
With respect to accepting the rule, but not wi o the differen- 


Y th respect t 
tiated prescriptions of the rule. 


Within these limitations, however, 


implies substitutability, and this concept helps us to 5 
Power that a group's norms exert upon its members. Substitutability 


Free in the first place, that any group member can trust another as 
kin y as he can trust himself to be guided by the rule. Thus no enforce- 
ent, in the form of constraints or sanctions, is needed: the rule is self- 


adis : I , > 
administered by each member. Since we are not interested in merely 
Private rules, but only in £T ones, it therefore makes sense to 


Speak of the norms as being internalized by each member. Internaliza- 
tion presupposes sharing, however, i more than transitory; 
cach group member must be able to observe both that he is trusted by 
Others and that they trust him to be guided by the rule. Internalization 
is not likely to persist, moreover, in the face of evidence that important 


reference persons or groups no longer share one's norms. It is not so 
much that one continually needs to be approved, or otherwise rewarded, 
a 


by fellow norm sharers, for jnternalization implies that rewards are self- 
> 


rinciple of substitutabil- 


the existence of a group norm 
understand the 
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administered. The persistence of an internalized norm depends, rather, 
on at least occasional evidence that there is still a basis for substitut- 
ability—that the norm still represents something shared. One may cone 
tinue to accept le while feeling that one is now alone in doing $0, 
pt a rule while feeling in the 
but this would no longer represent internalization of a norm, in 
absence of sharing; there is no longer a basis for substitutability. "T 
Because substitutability implies mutual trust, in norm-related E 
ters, it has consequences for groups as well as for individuals. The peur 
as a whole can delegate tasks to its individual members, since ad pe 
of them can stand for all of them. A single member can speak j nfi- 
in behalf of the group even without being delegated to do so, in one! 
dent assurance that he represents the other members and that tbey O 
him to do so. Assuming only that group members share ae iy 
rules concerning differentiated role assignments, they can work ae 
toward the same objectives whether they are together or separatec v that 
group effectiveness is maximized by reason of the substitutability ne 
accompanies sharing of norms. Effective communication would aE af 
to be an essential ingredient in developing the shared Becas stion 
is the basis for mutual trust and cooperative behavior. This ae 5, 
was tested in an experiment summarized in Research ee dite 
which epitomizes many of the processes and characteristics af Chapter 
Group solidarity, or cohesiveness (more fully described E not ex- 
12), is also enhanced by the sharing of norms—partly, thoug oun 
clusively, as a result of shared attitudes of pride in group SÉ" f mem- 
Another factor making for cohesiveness is reciprocal attraction © d thus 
bers, as persons, to one another. We tend to feel rewarded by; r values 
to be attracted to, a person who is perceived as supporting pe own. 
and working toward shared goals that we have internalized as O" 


it is 
i e: eed i 

In Such ways sharing contributes to group cohesiveness, if un 
not indispensable, 


A Group's Power over Its Members 


Members of à group who, by such processes of sharing, 8 


the 
. 1$ 
to its norms are powerf che 


the notions of submission to power z that no 
m contradictory. The fact is, ph is 
rful than one willingly accepted. I hi 
ermember substitutability, the ae 
nforms to a group’s norms, a DR his 
members’ approval is substitutable bY 


dly 
a ; utwa 
He rewards himself—even if his conformity has taken private, O 
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Research Illustration 8.5 


Loomis (1959), utilizing concepts developed by Deutsch (1957), has 
suggested that an individual will have cooperative intentions "aud 
expectations if he and another person share the knowledge of their 
mutual interdependence. It was hypothesized that this shared knowl- 
edge may come into being in two-person situations when an individual 
wishes to reach some goal, when he knows that the other person also 
wishes to reach a similar goal, when he is aware that he will reach his 
goal and that the other person will reach his goal only if they coop- 
erate with each other, and when he is convinced that the other 
person's motivation, knowledge, and awareness are similar to his own. 
These conditions would appear to depend on effective communication 
between the two persons. 

One hundred ninety-eight men and women college students were 


hat appeared to them to be a two-person "game" where 


placed in w 
as much money as he could for 


the object was for each person to win 
himself. The nature of this complex game was described fully, and it 


was emphasized that this was not a competitive nor a cooperative 
game since both could win, both could lose, or one could win and 
the other could lose. Mutual dependence existed, however, since the 
other person's move was never revealed until the subjects own move 
was stated, and the players could, therefore, engage in either coopera- 
tive behavior or in double-crossing tactics, Each S was seated alone 
in a booth and played the game against the other person (actually the 
experimenter) by using electrical switches to indicate his moves. 

In order to control precisely the amount of communication be- 
tween the two persons, one of five levels of communication was 
permitted in the form of five standard notes prepared by the experi- 
menter. Some pairs communicated at level 1 (the least information 


regarding proposed game behavior), others at levels 2, 3, 4, or 5 (the 
behavior). Before a sub- 


most information regarding proposed game 

ject made his move he was asked to guess the behavior and expecta- 
tions of his partner, and this permitted calculating the amount of 
mutual trust that the subject perceived to exist between himself and 
the partner at that moment. . 

It was found, as hypothesized, that the development of perceived 
mutual trust was a function of the amount of communication per- 
mitted. The percentage of Ss who perceived trust increased progres- 
sively with each communication level from 50 percent at dane 
tion level 1 (least information) to 88 percent at communication ir 
5 (most information). Perceived trust, in turn, correlated +.56 wait 
actual cooperative behavior as observed in the game situation. The 
increased sharing of information regarding mutual problem-solving 
activities resulted in an increase in shared acceptance of rules and in 


mutual trust. 
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unobservable forms—because he approves of himself in the same M 
that other members would approve. This process can be oma 
course: a person can, by reversing the direction of substitutability, ©. 
righteously assume that all his own attitudes and behaviors p : fact 
matically approved by others, and therefore justified. But pen 1 
remains that a group whose members share acceptance of a pene 
such power over its members, with respect to that rule, that T" 
sanctions are not needed. The power is, so to speak, self-imposed, * 
for that reason all the more effective. h power 
Group norms are important precisely because they have cp p hë 
over group members—power that is both external and internal of the 
sharing process that melds the external and the internal. ae 
two sources of influence is supported by and anchored in the other: 


Common Elements among Different Kinds of Norms -- 
var 


i at 
This way of looking at group norms suggests something th sofar as 


kinds of norms, apparently quite different, have in comme”: : as sel 
conformity to rules is approved by others and e with 2 
approval, issues of conformity and nonconformity are e of mora 
"sense of oughtness" (see Angell, 1958) that is characteristic h is very 
norms. But there are other rules, shared acceptance of whic are in- 
common, that do not include social sanctions and that, as ge sherif’s 
ternalized, are not accompanied by any sense of oughtness. 1 5 sa 
perceptual norms, for instance: it seems like stretching things m 
his experimental subjects felt that they ought to judge the lig the con- 
moved about three inches; it is almost certain that they felt, on re any 
trary, that the light really did move about that far. There v: 
instances of cognitive norms that correspond quite directly e pased 
whether physical or social, and conformity to them seems to 

on reality rather than on conscience. sent noth- 
Or, to take another kind of illustration, many norms ict expect 
ing more than routinized regularity, as when all family membe 


his 
, issie 4 
Father to sit at one end of the table, Sonny at his right, a. 


t 
id to 
e sal 
left, and Mother at the other end. Such regularity cannot i 


" ts 
represent only four persons? individual habits, because their pi that 
interdependent; if one of them takes the place of someone jn atio? 
Person is displaced. It is a norm, in the sense of shared expe ut bY 
but individual conformity to it is maintained not by pu M is 
simple expectations, There is internalization of the norm, but the d 
necessary sense of oughtness about it. a 


, ealitY ed 
What these two categories of norms—those based on A: ^ 
os : 0 A 3 

© on mere routinization- have in common with moral n nt 


> i 
B ‘a s iffer 
on internalization of sanctions, is shared expectations. They d 


thos 
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s of flouting the norms. In the case of moral 
approval of others and self-disapproval 
sed and routine-based norms, the 


spect to the consequence 
norms, the consequences are dis 


(or guilt). In the case of reality-ba 
consequences are little more than surprise on the part of others. But 


the fact that norms are shared, with the consequent implication of sub- 
stitutability, means that he who flouts them—even though they be 
nonmoral"—anticipates his fellows’ surprise. It is sometimes fun to be 
surprised (as on receiving à birthday present) but sometimes it is not. 


Insofar as there is complete sharing and complete substitutability, the 
would-be flouter of norms has internalized the same feelings of pleasure, 
case may be) that his fellows will 


indifference, or annoyance (as the 

experience on being surprised. In this manner conformity to any kind 
of norm—even those based merely on reality or on routinization—may 
have a moral component of oughtness. The crucial matter is the shared 
anticipation of the consequences of flouting the norm; whether or not 
approvals and disapprovals are involved, norms exist insofar as there is 
Shared acceptance of the rule, whatever the nature of shared anticipa- 


tions about flouting it. 
There is no absolute 
moral norms. As we have pre 
common psychological tendency 
means toward goals to become satisfying in the 
come ends, Thibaut and Kelley (1959) summarize the matt 


between moral and non- 
viously noted (page 39), there is a very 
for what were initially only behavioral 
ir own right: means be- 
er as follows: 


distinction, finally, 


ptly put it, "The usual quickly 
to take on the characteristics 
he start). This means, 
arding in and of 


. as Waller and Hill (1951, p. 49) 59 a 
becomes the right. . -” The rule is likely 
of a moral obligation have them from t 
in brief, that conformity ents becomes rew: 


itself (p. 128). 


(or even to 
to agreem 


itudes to the effect that "the usual 


ared att 
all group norms have a 


Insofar, then, as there are sh 
be said that 


becomes the right.” it may 


more 
oral component. 


nce of rules is dependent on motive satisfaction that 


comes to be associated with the rules; such satisfaction is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition for sharing. Rule acceptance brings with 
it the advantage of being able to predict the attitudes and behavior of 
others. Tt also serves as à guide to behavior, so that the individual need 


no 
t repeat the errors of others. . " . 
ychological substitutability. This 


sharing is PS 
mber to trust another as fully as he can 
The internalization of norms rests 


itutability is a mutually accepted 


Shared accepta 


m consequence of rule 
trust "ba possible for a group me 
on n E to be guided by the rule. 

inued evidence that such subst 
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: 6 avior 
and expected state of affairs. Because of others expectations of behavi 


: ; all 
that is "due" them, conformity to norms is thus often judged to be morally 
appropriate behavior. 


IMPERFECT SHARING OF NORMS 


3 ; 

Our reasons for considering norms as “perfectly” shared, D wee 
have been simply those of clarity in describing the nature of the sha ve 
process. In everyday life imperfect sharing is the rule, rather 9 We 
exception, and we shall now consider some of the reasons for dun t 
shall also inquire how it happens that group norms are so often € 
tive, even when sharing is imperfect. 


Conflicting Forces: Balance and Reality 


group 
The actual degree of sharing that characterizes two or more ee i 
members is an outcome of two kinds of forces that are often sd it is 
Forces toward Sharing may be treated as balance-promoting S cad 
psychologically rewarding to perceive oneself as sharing group repre- 
attitudes with attractive group members. Such a state of e to 
sents psychological balance. But it is also psychologically 1 to 
assess things-including other people's attitudes as they deve of re- 
act on erroneous assumptions is often to invite trouble. This kin kon 
wardingness may be referred to as a force toward reality, OY en do 
accuracy in assessing things. Whenever two or more group membe 


j atter, 
not in fact have the same attitudes toward some group-relevant rent 
these two forces are in opposition. And the fact is that differen 
viduals—even mem 


ame 
h bers of the same group—rarely have exactly rpm 
attitudes, even toward group-relevant matters. Hence most of u ly if 
constantly subject to Some conflict from these opposed forces. 1 
group members’ attitudes are in fact alike (or, strictly sp ws 


once 
Sruent; cf. pages 125-198), can there be complete sharing, and abse 
of conflict, 


111 under 
Rescarch Illustration 8.6 points to some of the conditions 


; exists 
Which people common! A ceive 
or not. These data sho: ; 


other groups as agreein 


kind 9 
action: 
deal fro™ 
fferent 25 


process, 
When on 
his own, 
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Research Illustration 8.6 


Prior to the 1948 presidential election a thousand or so voters w 

interviewed on several occasions and information pus 
ange of topics (Kitt and Gleicher, 1950). When 
asked to estimate the votes of other 
le tended to "pull" the group whose 
direction of their own vote intention 
to the way the group actually Voted: 


Whatever group Was under discussion, it was found that Republicans 
were more likely to expect the group to vote Republican, whereas 
Democrats more frequently expected the group to vote Democratic. 
This distortion in estimating the voting intentions of others was found 
to be greater the more strongly the voter felt about his own party 


choice. It was as if everyone tended to “universalize” his own opinions. 

When a respondent was asked to estimate the voting intentions 
of other groups, the distortion in the direction of his own voting 
intention tended to be greater when the group was close to himself 
than when the group was at a considerable social distance. For exam- 


ple, when estimating how sould vote, those at the 


intensively 
obtained on a wide r 
these prospective voters were 
groups, it was found that peop 
vote was being estimated in the 
even though this was contrary 


most poor people w 


100% 

(fees Own voting intentions Republican 
90% 

E] Own voting intentions Democratic 
80% 


70% 
60% 
50% |— 
40% 
30% 
20% 


10% 


Respondents 


0% 
ents N 
Respond of high 
o! ‘ socio - economic 
io - omic 
socio ee sas 


espondents who estimate the "party 


gories ofr 
Republican rather than Democratic 


s of four cate. 8 
” as being 


ople 


Percentage.: 
preference of poor P€ 
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lower socioeconomic levels tended to distort their estimates in the 
direction of their own preferences, whether Republican or Democratic, 
more than did those at the higher socioeconomic levels, as shown ih 
the accompanying figure. Only 23 percent of low-status Democrats, as 
compared with 65 percent of low-status Republicans, thought 755 
most poor people would vote Republican. This is a difference abes 
percent, but the comparable difference for high-status estimators 1$ 
only 18 percent. 


he really is. If so, he is likely to express those aspects of his own position 
that are least divergent from O's, and to soft-pedal the more — 
differences. What he says and does “halves the difference,” so to spea : 
between his own attitude and O's as he perceives it. This kind of a 
munication, not surprisingly, leads O to perceive P's attitudes in W cil 
that are not very accurate, and to perceive greater consensus than — = 
ally exists. If O is much admired by P, or is of higher status or io 
power over him, then to be perceived by O as disagreeing with him ced 
be threatening to P. Hence he provides O with a basis for overperce! 

ing consensus, ecc indie vam 

Nonconformity to group norms is often threatening, in similar d 
Evidence for this is provided in a study by Hoffman (1957), who - or 
each of several college students to indicate in writing his agreemen les. 
disagreement with a series of statements dealing with social attituc a 
Six weeks later each student was asked to indicate aloud his anni 
toward each of the same items, after hearing the experimenter peni 
bogus norms for cach item that alternately agreed and disagreed pos 
the responses he had previously written. Each subjects galvanic 5 ipe 
response (GSR) was measured immediately after he expressed his od 
ment or disagreement with the bogus group norms. The GSR index : a 
taken as a measure of the anxicty induced by expressing an gg 
variance with an alleged group norm. 

It was found that where the bogus group norm agree’ Under 
subjects original response, the GSR anxiety scores were lowest. lance 
these conditions there was no conflict between forces toward ba * 
and toward reality, as reality was described to the subjects. bre 


bogus norms disagreed w and he bA 
tere : his Cs 


]ter their 
orms, 


d with the 


vith the subject's original responses 
d his position in order to conform to this divergent norm, 
Scores were on]y slightly higher. But when the subjects did not a 
original responses, and thus failed to conform to the divergent n i 
the anxiety level was significantly higher than under other on 
Was particularly high, in fact, for subjects who had made high sc 

On a set of questions designed to measure conformity needs. 


jj- 
Tha , ; : dB e T gis 

The most common reason for imperfect sharing is the a r the 
ous one that the ° 


18 xal reason 
re is imperfect consensus. The general reast 
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latter is tha ay HT E 
with the ie i Avan s p exactly the same experiences 
quent reason for sucl 125 E shared attitudes. And one very fre- 
&rong reris such dit erential experience is the fact of multiple- 
cich of 5 is, all of us belong to many different groups 
Sd some à 5 its own area of group-relevant matters. But there is 
cm hos a ap in the content of the norms of the different groups— 
share 2 nahe o, some actual opposition. Thus it happens that if one is to 
Onei wate set of norms with the members of one attractive group 
Hom tg Ha en them with another attractive group. A common solu- 
sharing bee Lor of conflict is to compromise so that there is partial 
Cheney 18. both groups. These matters are considered more fully in 
ha ee ber happens, moreo 
at might be called psychological member: 


does 
ship not actually belong to, as well as in those i 
" 1S ^ : 

commonly recognized. Such groups. regardless of one's actual 


up M in them, are reference groups for persons who have a sense 
Rog un "pe membership in them. The would-be fraternity pledge, 
belongin T 8; or the religious devotee who thinks of himself as “really 
ntm 155 with the community of saints, is often influenced by the 
s he attributes to those groups quite as much as if he were a formal 


member of i 
ber of them. If one is not recognized by other members of a group 
t communicate with its members, one can- 


heir norms. But such illusory, or one-way 
nd effects. 


d in Chapter 4, that one 
ship in groups that one 
n which one’s member- 


ver, as We note 


as be : á 
longing to it, and canno 


not 
is e course, genuinely share t 
1 a 

ing, may nevertheless have profou 


Self- 
elf. Perceptions of Conformity and Autonomy 


threatening to per 
no less so to percei 


ceive oneself as a noncon- 
ve oneself as being merely 


believe that we conform to group norms 


ther than because we do not like to be 
weakness and lack of independ- 
'em" than in 


ence 1 
sayin We feel prouder in saying 

tn I call 'em the way 'em." The fact seems to be that 

emporary college students in Americ m most of our data 

g with many kinds 


come) a ; 
are more strongly influenced towar 


of gr. : A 
group norms than they themselves like to believe. 
Many individuals achieve 5° rt of compromise between the 


thr 
oe posed by perceiving oneself as à conformist and as a noncon- 
mist. Such processes are illustrated by Tuddenham and 


Mere: 

ame (1959), who analyzed the subjective reports of persons who 

peri ed appreciably to group pressures in a modified Asch type of ex- 
ment. Responses to 2 questionnaire and to open-end questions re- 


ome it is often 
ist, it appears to be 


a conformi 
nformist. Most of us like to 
t, ra 
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vealed the interesting fact that many of the same subjects who yielded 
substantially also expressed attitudes of independence. These subjective 
feelings of independence from the group persisted even though their 
judgments had shifted toward the group norm. A study of the subjects 
responses suggests that if the individual perceives a number of attitudes 
or positions intermediate between his own attitude and that of the 
group, he can move an appreciable distance in the direction of the group 
norm but still be aware of not moving the entire distance. If he selec- 
tively emphasizes the fact that he has not moved the entire distance 
toward the group attitude, rather than the fact that he has moved ap- 
preciably in this direction, he may be able to adapt to the group norm 
while still retaining a belief in his own independence. . 1 
There are strong theoretical reasons for thinking that originality an 
creativity are more closely associated with personal needs for gotb 
than for conformity. How can one be creative if one mistrusts one's owe 
ideas—if one kills them at birth, so to speak, on observing that they si 
deviant, rather than letting them grow up? At the same time, ioman 
beings are so interdependent that a great deal of conformity to norms 5 
essential. The dilemma is a particularly sharp one for college studen E 
but is by no means limited to them; it is, in fact, as old as civilize 
The major outlines of the many possible solutions to the —— i 
reasonably clear, however. If a group or a society is to provide Mas 
reasonable stability and reasonable opportunity for effective and creati ‘ 
change, it must make clear distinctions between two classes of . 
Collective life breaks down without rather close conformity to a 
norms, the outlines of which need to be clear and unambiguous. ome 
kinds of norms, however, need to be recognized with equal iere : 
little more than temporary expedients that might well be improved upar, 
The long-range solution to the dilemma consists in the development ot 
a master set of norms that support “the right to deviate” and that n 


å RES 5 fec- 
only embody this distinction but also provide positive rewards for ef 
tive creativity. 


OVERVIEW 


man 
Observed regularities of any kind may be stated as rules; for hu 


beings who are members of the same group, rules are efficacious Ow 
insofar as they are accepted, and only insofar as group members hes? 
that they are accepted by others as well as by themselves. Under " 
conditions there exists a group norm, defined as shared acceptance ee- 
rule. Since sharing represents individuals awareness of existing ander- 
ens or consensus, between themselves and other members, our un 
standing of group norms must begin with consensus. 
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Members of a group are often selected as being already consensual 
about group-relevant matters, and once they have interacted with one 
another as group members they are likely to influence one another to- 
ward further consensus. To the degree that members have similar atti- 
tudes that they express to one another, they come to share those attitudes. 
When such sharing represents acceptance of group-relevant rules, group 
norms exist. The necessary mechanism by which they come into exist- 
ence is communication among members, whether intentional or not, to 
this general effect: "You can see by my behavior that I accept the rule, 
and in the same way I can see that you accept it. . 

The general consequences ofa relatively high degree a any 
attitude among group members are that individuals pon es are npe 
Ported, and that attraction among the sharers is men j we e 
quence, group solidarity also increases. With ps eme v anm 
9 8 e en ee all pé ciim thus one member 
nalize th so that they become 597 ; : 
* for 1 or for the group as à whole. po 
of all these consequences, the existence of group norms mea 


i ers. 
Eroups can exert great power oer their memb 


CHAPTER / 9 
2 


Interpersonal Response 


IN THE OPENING PARAGRAPHS OF THIS BOOK WE RAISED A QUESTION pose 
the universality of the Biblical observation, “A soft answer turneth 1 5 
wrath” (Proverbs 15:1): Under what conditions is this sequence ai : t 
terpersonal events most or least likely to occur? An equally "x pe 
question would be: Under what conditions is a person most likely - E as 
a soft answer to a wrathful person? You would probably ice 
one such condition, the degree to which the answerer considers 4 
Portant to avoid or to quiet the other person's anger. This might oe 
to the further question, Are there other kinds of response to an Der 
person that are likely to alleviate his anger? William Blake, themy 
poet, proposes one answer in the following quatrain: 


I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told him not, my wrath did grow. 
—A Poison Tree, Stanza 1. 
Blake's lines imply that a certain kind of communication from PE 
following behavior by O that is annoying to P, will lead to a reduc 


5 pa à iders 
in P's anger, and that this is particularly likely to happen if P consi 
O his friend. 


o O. 
tion 


jed in 
Interpersonal behavior does not necessarily have to be studi 
ORA 
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erms of se — > ü 

f sequences of individuals" responses to one another; such re 

; " 

In either case, the major condi- 


sponses mav 

tions n may also go on simultaneously. 
s thi SEED : 

it determine the nature of interpersonal response can be very 


ae ala because of reciprocal effects that interacting per- 
the Maddie 5 Even a one = seems to be doing all 
> * srely T- ic 
& patient Ss dm s bo rely P ng E: — the case of 
father andi dentist’s chair, or a a boy ie 10 2s ye ing while his 
it ale — s iim—there are pretty sure to be ways in which the initiator 
Biene sponding to the other person. The dentist slows his pace, for 
apitikine A à patient indicates that the pain is intolerable, or the 
— » ver may increase his pace if the boy does not seem to be 
interacti y affected. It is because of such interdependence between 
rather ng persons that the phenomena of interpersonal behavior are 
complex. Interacting persons are simultaneously dependent on 


9ne another, 

role iis chapter (as contrast 

behavior sae are considered), Le p 

refers si rom the point of view of behavioral see 

to soi imply to the fact that each behaver is in uence 
e degree at least, i5 dependent on. the behavior o 


Partne P 
oe Thus we can speak of the degree of contingency that charac- 
izes each of them, that is tl f dependence of each person’s 


cha i 1 Ji n R 
vior on the behavior of one or more a We shall later make a 


dist 

Pi between contingency that is 1 . dee Ko 

roughh and that which is heavily one-side 3 or 3 gen 3 

Since y equivalent to reciprocal and unilatera * ** pe ' 
we use the term “influence” to refer only to € ects and not neces 


Sari] 
Y to intentions. 


Chapter 11, where persisting 
e immediate, ongoing 
ency. This term 
d by, and thus, 
f his interacting 


ed with 
we shall examin 


AT ARE 


INTERPERSONAL SEQUENCES TH 
DEPENDABLE 


Int 
e 
rpersonal Reflexes? 

Marni ff wrath" i 
nstrated tha be considered 
wer, 
hiccough, 


k mna ded be demo 
reflexlik, ic" response to à soft ans 
~is 5 — A reflex an eyeblink, a 

pre ned as “a very simple act in 
meditation and no vari 


and ‘ 
English, 1958). Usually, moreo 


elem 


e r i 
ability save ™ intensity or t 10 REPE 
ver, à reflex-eliciting stim 
> 
| "T 
^ i „ Jebted to E. E. Jones and 
J. w "our treatment of this problem we are especially indebte 


- Thibaut (1958). 
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iologically specific—such as irritation in the nostrils, or p ugs dr 
just below the kneecap. Given the required stimulation, ee re id 
sponse is "automatically" elicited, in some cases following capies ad 
birth and in some (like swallowing) natively. The commonly Blue irri 
reflexes are responses to such stimuli as light, pressure, or 1 nea 
tation, but it is not inappropriate to ask whether there are stimu i 45 
other persons’ behavior that elicit reflexlike responses. If it is O Mente 
certain kinds of uniquely human behavior on the part of i E the 
matically” elicit certain responses with no variability on I E bs ps 
study of interpersonal response should surely begin with Poe of 
Strictly speaking, however, it is not true; although there oic | pose 
stimuli presented by O that with high probability elicit speci = ae great 
of response by P, the variability of both stimulus and response B E 
as to preclude the use of the term “reflex” in any literal sense. — 
It is nevertheless useful to examine the evidence 5 
like responses of P to O. Response to pain or injury inflicted Y ps pain 
person is perhaps the simplest case; the young infant's . s bui 
is indeed reflexlike, consisting especially of withdrawal or = a is 
these reflexes are identical regardless of whether or not ge, pute 
person-induced. With subsequent learning on the child's pant reatly ex- 
both of adequate stimuli and of responses to them acuti puse 
tended. For example, the mere threat of pain, or psychologica or any 
tion without physical pain, may elicit either withdrawal or 1 et al., 
of a very large class of responses, including aggression (cf. Do miti to 
1938). In view of such extensions both of stimuli and of resp sim sim- 
them, it is no longer the case that the response is necessarily bs » The 
ple” or that there is “no clement of choice . . . and no variability. 
term “reflex” is hardly applicable. s The term 
Emotional responses are in some ways like reflexes. E English: 
“motion” is itself “virtually impossible to define" (English an hnically 
1958), because it has come to include so much, even as used ou kinds 
by psychologists; nevertheless, a good deal is known about „ heightene 
of emotional responses. Typically, they are characterized by ^ 


by ehar- 
states of feeling that accompany certain visceral states, and "a aaie 
acteristic forms of motor response—laughing or sobbing, 
M 


th rela- 


i ays, with re 
any such responses are patterned in rather standard ways, in 


: *built 
tively no variability, because their forms are determined by a sets 
neural and muscular patterns, Smiling is a good example: se a smile 
of muscles and nerves are called on ia al one 
may be considered an individual refle 
unless it can be demonstrated that 
Specific responses from other person 
strated. Bruner and Ta 
infant behavior, concly 


to produce a smile. T 
x, but it is not an ee a 
it regularly occurs in N on 
s. Actually, this cannot be a d 
giuri (1954), quoting from various stu 

de as follows: 
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so Thee i iin ck rere t al). 
Up to two months ‘of i : h Pune ne ee evoke a smile) 
sponse in the baby ET 3 does not produce a smiling re- 
ree e i 10 le about two to six months, the presence of any 
pte 5 n n ; cents view evokes a smiling response—whether the 
5 ds sini ing or threatening. Even a mask will provoke the 
die winder 2 as a strange face the infant has not encountered before. 
885 dee i» i the smiling response becomes increasingly discriminative 

y a familiar face has the capacity to elicit a smile (p. 638). 
es 5n. of course, the smiling response comes to be elicited by a 
other pers range of stimulus patterns. One of these is the sight of an- 
snlle Era smile. Under a fairly limited set of circumstances, one 
ordinari] er ependably elicits another. The necessary conditions do not 
for sor nae the mere sight of a smiling person—as in a picture, 
ie nae 5 — e, or the mere observation of a smiling person with whom one 
at P, it gaged in interaction. But when O's smile is, so to speak, directed 
Ansage is quite likely to elicit a smile from him. This phenomenon 
s not to have been studied systematically, but we examine certain 


as 
ete it a few pages later. 
literal ecd speaking, then, there are no interpersonal reflexes, in the 
Sende N that are dependable. There is nothing surprising in this 
pm x The interesting and important forms of human behavior are 
enced } pex to be reflexlike, largely because they are so heavily influ- 
brought a individuals’ learning experiences. Individuals who have been 
up in the same cultural background, or who have had long 
to develop some rea- 


exper; 
ue with one another, are likely, however, 01 
y dependable response sequences, because they are familiar with 
We therefore turn from interpersonal 
uences 


one 

a > : à 
—— habits and attitudes. 

that jee to a consideration of two general classes of response seq 
cem to be rather dependably learned. 


Re 
wa 
rd-Reward Sequences 
L SITUATIONS.” The experiments de- 
sible explanation of 


plau 
ment of reward-reward 


and following it 
tions that need 
e to the 


Wiel ee iN “MINIMAL SOCIAL SY 
n Research Illustration g.1 provide a 
olved in the develop 
ewarded by another person 


The only assump 
were strang 


e F 
— processes inv 
y rss S nat is, being Te 
to be sponse that is rewarding 
made in these experimen 


subje s 
T E that a person who 
panied or followed by a roward will tend to repeat that response; 


is is t 3 
ne Pee central hypothesis of reinforcement theory (cf. Skinner, 
Kelley et s also not to repeat responses associated A 

al. refer to these two tendencies as the win-stay, Jose-change 


to him. 
tal situations—that 
has just made a certain respons 
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Sidowsky (1957; and, with associates, 1956) began a series of exper 
ments, later pursued by Kelley ct al. (1962), concerning the learning 
of reward-reward sequences. Sidowsky viewed such phenomena en- 
tirely within the framework of conditioning theory.” Each of his fony 
subjects was in fact one of a pair, though assuming himself to be the 
only one. Each was attached to laboratory apparatus and aT 
with two buttons, either of which he was to press, one at a time, on 
an instant, in any sequence and at any rate. Instructions Re 15 
make as many points as you can,” and that each success would s 
indicated by a red light. He soon discovered, also, that when Ue et 
light did not appear he received an electric. shock. What mee ich 
subject knew was that he was hitched to another person 1" "ds 
manner that whenever either of them pressed the left ves am 
other received a red light and a point; when either pushed the bu 
at the right the other received a shock. ;'hether. 
The experimenters’ principal objective was to discover W i het 
by sheer trial and error, subjects would learn how to get points yis o 
than shocks. Learning to do so would require the discovery by e left 
them that it was necessary to follow a success by pressing . endi 
button. To earn points consistently thus made it necessary for 586 
(however unwittingly) to reward the other. Thus success presupp® 
the development of a reward-reward sequence. 
Most dyads did learn to do just this, during the first thirty- 
experiment (though with many exceptions when only a wea 
was received). No individual, moreover, indicated awareness ec 
hooked up with another—having assumed that some automatic. vi only 
nism determined lights and shocks. In a second experiment, aan ed 
the stronger shock, half of the subjects were told that they WEI me 
with a similarly instructed subject. Results now were about — they 
subjects learned to reward each other, whether or not they knev 
were doing so. s 
Kelley and his associates later pursued the questio! 
à reward-reward sequence without awareness of its ve 
nature. They modified the above procedure so that the E 
members responded simultaneously (rather than at each one rt c 
as in Sidowsky's experiments). A detailed analysis of thei 


a of learning 
„sona 

interperson 

; dyad 

whim» 

lata 


showed, 
showed that each of two comparable groups, as a one experi- 
significant increase in scoring points during the course arnin£ 


ment—as should be the case, of course, if most of them were — 
how to get rewarded. Only twenty of their thirty-seven dyads” hus 
(combining both groups), showed such an increase. hit up?! 
possible to show that the members of the twenty dyads bel n it in 
enough successful sequences to learn the rule and to contin" 


i ; ver 
spite of occasional “misses,” while the members of the other S¢ 
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dyads failed, for one reason Or another, to experience early reward- 
reward sequences, and thus were not reinforced as the other twenty 


were. 

These experimenter 
subjects that he was interacting wi 
machine, and took pains (as Sidowsky 
he was dependent on his partner, and vice V 
which button had which effects. They found t 
twenty “earning” dyads (but not in the other seventeen dyads) one 
or both subjects reported having used this information; many of them 


pointed out that their partners could be expected to be most depend- 

ly rewarded. Thus we may conclude that 
interdependence, while not essential 
ated the learning of reward-reward 


ed each member of one set of 
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Students of the smiling response are in general agreement that mos 
commonly it accompanies a state of felt well-being or euphoria. Accore- 
ing to one review of the subject, 


Primitive laughter and smiling express contentment, pleasure, joy whether 
the satisfaction is due to a general state of euphoria or to the effect o 
some special pleasing stimulus or situation (social or otherwise). + > 5 
Darwin remarked that in apes the expressions of pleasure and affectio 

are often indistinguishable. Much the same thing is true of humans, — 
this is not astonishing, since when we love a person we derive pleasur 

from that person's presence (Flugel, 1954, p. 712). 


If the receiver of a smile makes this same assumption (that mn 
tends to express euphoria), under conditions that lead him to be s 
that a smile is being directed at him, then he is likely to Rule 
and to express his own gratification by a return smile. This is e : 
larly true when, as appears to be the general rule, onc likes to be is is 

In many ways the relatively dependable smile-smile se oot 
typical of a large class of sequences of interpersonal behavior. W > e 
therefore ask what are the general conditions under which the ae 
sion of gratification by O is rewarding to P, who observes O's u ^ 5 te 
Since the same conditions apply both to P and O, they will 121 0 
account for reciprocally rewarding behavior, or, in the term propos 
Homans (1961), the exchange of rewards. degree to 

It turns out that these conditions vary, depending on the d ar 
which P is favorably disposed to O. Given existing attitudes eed e 
favorable? to O, then the mere observation by P that O feels . s 
(no matter what the source of O's feeling, unless P disapproves tilica- 
is rewarding to P. If so, then P in turn is likely to express s E nii 
tion to O, who in turn is rewarded. The general principle here 15 5 has 
chat it is usually rewarding to observe that a liked or trusted Pal Ways 
been rewarded, and the observer is likely to express in observab'e 
his own sense of being rewarded. 

Given a state of relative indifference on P's part to Q 
strangers, perhaps, or casual acquaintances), then P is pewar 
expression of gratification to the extent that he interprets it as E 
from O's motivation to reward P himself, perhaps as a wap 
own preceding behavior. The general principle, in everyday — ones 
is that it is nice to be appreciated, and that one is likely to expres 
gratification in ways that can be observed by the appreciator. arently 

Regardless of existing interpersonal attitudes, there are ange of 
universal norms that prescribe approximate equality in the exe — 
rewards. The “norm of reciprocity” has been described as follaw 
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?Such i : " idered in Chapter : 
uch interpersonal attitudes are more formally considere 
attraction and aversion. 
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a norm of reciprocity is universal. As 
benefit, or to be grateful to him who 
at least under certain conditions, re- 
at a norm of reciprocity, 


eda ae hypothesized that 
beoe X! J states, “to requite a 
9 9 8 bes s Bop everywhere, 
in ite ani = Sube JL. Specifically, I suggest tha 

universal form, makes two interrelated, minimal demands: (1) 


people s 

in pi should help those who have helped them, and (2) people should 

T njure those who have helped them (Gouldner, 1960, p. 170) 

his ver 

pee aria general norm is best exemplified, perhaps, in assumptions 
B NE s 

require an gift giving (cf., for example, Mauss, 1954); the rules usually 
nat if one accepts à gift one must give one in return, and that 


the 
returr if F i ; 
| gift. (allowing for situational circumstances such as status 
ities) should be of value comparable 


differe 

with Qe n. abilities, and opportu! 

MM E gift. This same norm applies to simple, everyday cour- 
Presumed ae for example. Both the offering and the reciprocating of 
exchanges P ards, in almost any form, may result in purely formal 
parti Scan Be nich may not in fact be very rewarding to either party, 
Offerings i if they are regarded as being formal rather than spontaneous 
rewardin . a certain sense, such exchanges are nevertheless apt to be 
g: to receive even a formally bestowed offering is preferable to 


Dein 
8g sm » ivi i 
ibbed by not receiving it. 
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Istress-Distress Sequences 

in “minimal social situa- 
led (though not always) 
d sequences. 
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ditions that elicit such 
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tal sai is distressful, but on 
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anner when he interprets Q's behavior as a 
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us La - a smile directed at oneself is likely to evoke a responding 
ku dy ke oe of criticism or hostility is apt to be answered in 
. iin principle, applying both to reward-reward and iR 
Oe i ess sequences, is that like begets like when P perceives 
ified he, plu. an implied evaluation of himself or of his cher- 
vicis à mit lies behind this principle is the same pair of RC 
Fa notions: it is pleasant to be appreciated but unpleasant to be 
sapproved, and the usual tendency is to express such feelings. 


d either 
ard oF 
that 


The most general classes of interpersonal behavior, vicwe 
as stimulus or as response, are those that are expressions of rew 
distress, or are so perceived. It is a fairly dependable principle 
behavior expressing either gratification or distress will, if interpreted as 
an evaluation of himself by the perceiver, evoke a similar response 

In Chapter 1 we offered an illustration of behavioral sequences on 
the part of a mother and child that were so dependable as to be de 
scribed as two halves of the same habit, and in Chapter 11 we shall 
describe them as role relationships of a certain kind. All role relation, 
ships, including those that are characterized by far more behaviora 
variability than our illustrative mother and child, involve some degree 
of habit formation in the sense that individuals have learned t° ' A 
spond in fairly dependable ways to role partners, often including tota 
strangers. This is particularly true of members of continuing interaction 
groups, and generally true of persons brought up in the same cultura 
Eryr Such response-response sequences, however, are 
(1922) ap psa reflexes. Habits, as Dewey long ago point 
chan 3 e 5 potentially flexible and adaptable 17 
or salesclerks " salio. Role partners Cmq teachers and aner 
in completel: and customers) do not ordinarily respond to one lake 
Acht of A preordained ways, but rather in varying ways um other 
MAGE, ael 7 immediate situation, the preceding behavior ol s 
Sequen : m general nature of the existing role relationship. 
Pici t pesanti of interacting role partners are thus. ma ages 
For such pas = and general expectations rather than specific re it 
onih easons, we shall henceforth consider behavioral regu her. 

e part of interacting persons as matters of adaptation to one anot 


INTERPERSONAL ADAPTATION 


j c a, is i 
"Ee persons are interacting with one another, each of them E of 
. dd adapting himself to the others. Even the elementary fac ta- 

8 other persons and perceiving their behavior is a form of adap 
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M ow pie to behavior that onc has perceived is ano KAGRE ; 
nO ee ee i ape on the part of interacting persons is; 
sense each of enr ud des is plar cvm I iion ar ae 
to produce. That is i h ^ bel i x of O th: peni Ae Phas‘ helped 
eado ees is, the be havior of © that P perceives We s very likely 
yihops by : previous behavior to which 0 was responding. lus, except 
adaptit * the most fleeting episodes of interaction, both P à 
sra P events that both of them have helped to create. Thé A 
dis. oon 0 quality in interaction—not only between different persons but 
thing to s part of cach of them, because each has contributed some- 
What he wie behavior of th 'hom he is now responding. 
is responding to is n part t of his own earlier behavior. 
f what might be termed individual sequentiality 
are those in which P contrives 
an then respond to him in some 
nent's witness into 


inst him, or a wife asks her hus- 
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to he E mediation of other people 
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saying pana Thus a skillful lawyer traps his oppor 
band = that can be used aga LE eder a ar 
Blsisant - an Rue so that during his ase Kalle pren a 
illustrates e tos now him on his yotur: Ie í selt-tu mg P op necy 
s such sequentiality in still other ways often not realized by 
tof 4 i As defined by Merton (1957, P- a 
makes id false definition of a situation evoking a new behavior w hich 
of thi the originally false conception come true. A standard dun 
those - phenomenon begins with rumors of an impending ban ai — 
ni who act on the assumption that it is true by drawing 1 their 
dom" may, even though the rumor Was initially without Lg ns 
action the bank to fail. At the level of simple. person-to-person 1 5 
wonde a generally surly person often invites hostile behavior, anc then 
ers why people are 50 unfriendly. or à pe xudes good 


cheer f 
er finds a world full of good-natured people. These, too, are self- 
sense that one’s own behavior helps to make 


has come to expect. The fact of one’s 
hich one is now responding 
doctrine of inter- 
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is one ribution to another behavior to w : 
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Indivi 
V 
idual Adaptation 
] adaptation is 


to VES way to approach the processe T p ehavior 
to some E is the ways in which a single individual adapts his behav} 4 
ing for ine en his nonhuman environment. Suppose à s oe 
Which he le: rst time to chop down a tree The essential processes y 
earns to become more OF less e 


IY Heberi ficient at it are as 
begins by being motivated: his goal is to sever the tree trunk. 
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(2) Using whatever skills he has already acquired, he behaves in ways 
that are directed toward that goal; he applies ax to tree as best he can. 
(3) He observes the consequences of his own behavior; sometimes the 
ax glances to one side, making no impression on the tree, and at other 
times it cuts deeply, or perhaps gets stuck in the wood. (4) He relates 
variable consequences to variations in his own behavior, though he maY 
have little or no awareness of doing so; he notes, for example, that a 
stroke at a certain angle is more effective than other kinds of strokes: 
(5) In the light of these observed relationships, he modifies his subse" 
quent behaviors in such ways that they lead mare effectively toward hs 
goal. Even an experienced woodcutter goes through the same processes 
the principal differences between him and the beginner are that he s 
more expert at all of these processes, and in particular he can better 
stances» 
having, 
and 


antici > cons i 
cipate the consequences of his behavior under varying circun 
and thus is less d 


5 ependent on trial and error. These processes—be 
observing, 


relating what one observes to what one has done, 7. 
adapting one's later behaviors accordingly—provide a model for exami" 
ing any particular instance of an individual's behavioral adaptatio®” 
whether by beginner or by expert. They do not, of course, necessar 3 
describe what actually happens in any particular instance; there pni 
be no observable consequences of one's own behavior, or, if 80, tá 
mney, fail to observe them, or to relate them to one’s own behavior. all 
point is simply that the nature of adaptive behavior, if it occurs ae 
is determined by the way in which these processes occur. 
Though we shall note many differences between behaving 
persons and toward objects like trees, the individual processes of 
tion are in principle much the same. In either case a person 
in some way that causes a change in his environment, and this ch ed 
whether on the part of a person or a physical object—may be ane 
as a response to his behavior. Insofar as such a response is rewan ped 
his behavior tends to be reinforced; otherwise it tends to be modi 
in ways that are more successful, We shall now apply these basic P7 js 
ciples of individual adaptation to the particular instances in whic 
another person to whom one is adapting. 1 
FEEDBACK CONCERNING OTHERS’ EVALUATION OF ONESELF. One wert 
that is pretty sure to influence a person’s adaptation to someone V Ds 
whom he is interacting is his own set of assumptions as tO . 
other person evaluates him. Such assumptions (that is, P’s pe 
es O's attraction toward P) may in fact be treated as variables 
intervene between O's actual behavior toward P and P's adaptation in 


that behavior. Verplanck’s interpretation of his findings, as We note e 
our discussion of the feedbac perim 


k processes that occurred in his ex a 
(Research Ilustration 7.4), makes use of such assumptions on the P 
of the experimental Subjects 
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] of other evidence, a person's attraction 
with the former's perception of the 
elationship is quite a constant one 


" As shown by a good dea 
yard s s 2 5 
ward another varies quite directly 


other's 3 : 

aes attraction toward him. This r 
^ga — : à Y 
gardless of the interactional history between P and O, as illustrated 


br 9.1 for high-attraction choices on the part of P. The interest- 
"ide "E about this table from the study described in Research Illustra- 
rine 0 173) and 10.1 (page 293) is that the relationship persists 
3 u zo months of acquaintance im spite of the fact that high- 
a eae change a good deal during this period. That is, no 
a Re sep one's most preferred choice among housemates con- 
bei " e the same person, this chosen person, whoever he is, is per- 
iat a rather closely reciprocating one’s own high attraction. This 
1 relationship of reciprocating in kind” has been widely reported 
rind iy for first-choice preferences but also for other, lower-preference 
10 — = even for negative ones (cf. Tagiuri, 1958). It is not possible 
d ay that either of these variables necessarily has a causal relation- 

p to the other, but only that if either of them changes the other is 


likely to change too. 


TABLE 9.1. Relationship between giving highest attraction. and 
on from same persons, on the part 


perception of receiving high attracti 
Newcomb, 1963) 


of seventeen initial strangers ( 
ons estimating reciprocal attraction 


Number of pers 
highest choices at level indicated 


Estimated rank from their own 


of reciprocated 
attraction Week 1 Week 5 Week 15 
1 
a. 2 (very high) 14 14 12 

4 (high) 3 2 2 
"ha (2nd quarter) 0 3 
" (lower half) 0 0 

OT 
TAL 17 17 iT 
ard P and P's 


ae eor between O's actual attraction tow 
nee thereof is not, however, a constant one regardless of the 
"iar of their acquaintance. The accuracy of P's judgment will depen 
amount of information available to him, and this is likely to 


increa, 
Se as they continue to i al effect of these tw0 


relati nteract. One gener 
is ionships together ( similarity between P's attraction toward O an 
Perception of O's attraction 


0 toward P, together with increasing ac- 
uracy of ; ingl d 
of the latter) is that P tends, increasing y to adapt to O by 
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85 
A's actual attraction toward B 
80 
SK A's judgment of B's 
75 attraction toward A 
b 
70 


Level of attraction 


65 a 
—.— al É 
2 eaa B's judgment of A's 


attraction toward B 
60 — 
B's actual attraction 
toward A 
0 
Week Week Week Week 
3 5 10 


FIGURE 9.1. Illustrative set of attraction scores on the part of tw? 

initial strangers, after increasing periods of acquaintance. Scores arg 

ratings on a 100-point scale, on which high scores indicate high levels 
of attraction. (Adapted from Newcomb, 1961 ) 


5 
feeling toward him very much as O in fact feels toward P." Anotho 
effect, though less prominent, is that over time P's estimates of — c 
cated attraction become more realistic, even at the cost of d^ p 
reciprocity. Figure 9.1 presents some actual data that illustrate the 
kinds of effects. This kind of adaptation usually results in part BG e 
fact that O is also adapting to P, and thus P has some effects 0n 2 zart 
present concern, however, is with processes of adaptation on the Piia 
of one person at a time; central to any individual's adaptation UH 
way in which he perceives others as adapting to and evaluating ern 
self. Information of this kind represents feedback because it gem 
the effects of his own performance. ike axes 
Feedback from another person, as compared with objects like E his 
and trees, is distinctive in that the other person adds something j and 
own. O, of course, is “the other person” only from P’s point bk view rary 
from our point of view he is different from P only for the apna f 
purposes of examining interactional processes. O feeds back to us Ei 
information about his own adaptive processes to P; a tree yielding 
allow ara 
ighly UP. 
ur dotrae ^ 
that the s 


3 This s ; 18 

i a statement refers, of course, to statistical probabilities which 
sid val ual exceptions. Prominent exceptions include highly popular 
Popular individuals, who are not likely to adapt to all of their admire 


Y reciprocating the same degrees : w attraction 
accord t3 them. egrees of very high or lo 
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5 E of the ax is doing that. What O feeds back to P, that sticks and 
ad sido not, is information about his own psychological processes in 
i apting to P. Thus interpersonal feedback is, in a sense, a contaminated 
rather than a "pure" report from O to P about P's performance; it is a 
report that represents an amalgam of e processes, 
and not only P's. It is part of P's task 
in O's report. 

ADAPTATION T0 OTHERS ATTITUDES: As we noted in our discussion of 
balanced and imbalanced systems of attitudes (pages 129-138), P's 
attraction toward O varies also with his perceptions of O's attitudes 
Q ward objects of concern to himself. This relationship is illustrated in 
Table 9.2, in which the common objects for each pair of subjects were 
all the remaining subjects in a population of seventeen men who were 
initially strangers to one another. What this table shows is that if a 
man's attraction to another man remained very high between weeks 1 
and 5, then at the latter time he was very likely to continue to perceive 


close agreement with him about the relative attractiveness of the other 
men; but the more his attrac d those same men declined during 


thi tion towar b D 

iis period, the lower his perceived agreement them ecame. De- 

clining attraction is para of declining agreement. 
a 


two persons’ adaptiv 
to disentangle these two strands 


lleled by the perception 


nt by seventeen men about other 


TABLE 9.2. P seed 
2. erceive agreeme ; 
house members, after five weeks of acquaintance, with us feda 
had been their highest attraction choices at end of first wee p 
from Newcomb, 1961) 
„ceived 
Rank of at i N of recipients Mean perceived 
at de d of attraction self-other correlation 
73 
2 s (very high) m 5 
9-16 (low) 9 pr 
ALL RANKS 34 s 


' sate that one Way of 
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is by compar 
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may | rily rewarding to perceiv hs en a is 
tes e ee rior her similarity in certain 
res be highly attractive; put insofar as self-other $ S ad ene 
P een is rewarding, one tends to adapt to persons — one 
ag oneself by viewing them as genera ly attractive um a ger 
“Pts to generally attractive others by viewing them i M stus 
: : oth kinds o perceptu 


Self E 
m ways that are rewarding. 
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go on together, in consistent ways, accompanied by behavioral adapta- 
tion that takes such forms as cordiality, friendliness, and trying to Pig 
vide rewards for others. In similar ways, when the perception of E 
other similarity or, more commonly, of dissimilarity is distressing, adapt 


s jate 
tion takes the form of declining attraction, together with the appropri 
behavioral manifestations. 


Reciprocal Adaptation: Dyadic Processes 


ile 

We now examine more fully the consequences of the fact that 1 oe 
P and O are interacting, both of them (and not just P as we oe are 
assuming) are going through experiences of adaptation. Since hott wilt 
adapting to each other, we shall regard the dyad rather than soe 
individual members as our object of study. That is, we shall be ett : di 
in relationships between dyad members, which are characteristics UP 
dyad as a unit, rather than in the characteristics of either member, "inter 

INDIVIDUAL REWARDS AND Costs. Each participant brings to an n 
action situation a set of attitudes, some of which will become one hen 
in the situation. He may bring to it certain present motives (as ives 
he arranges an appointment for a certain purpose), and other bum e; 
may be aroused during the interaction (he may discover, for exe other 
that he is being considered for a desirable position). Like uci an 
living organism, he has a set of potentialities for being 1 
also for being injured; he is susceptible to both gains and jm proc- 
Thibaut and Kelley (1959) have shown in considerable detail, from 
esses and the outcomes of interaction can usefully be examine 185 
the point of view of the costs and rewards incurred by participat a the 

From this point of view, any meaningful unit of pope and 
part of any participant can result in any combination of co simple 
rewards both to the behaver and to observers of it. To P more 
illustration, a guest at a party yawns; physiologically, he i di terms 
satisfying to yawn than to stifle the impulse, but in — a 
he suffers some embarrassment. His host may be dismayec 
party that dull?") but at the same time a little amused. i rewards: 
conditions both guest and host have experienced both costs an ards fo" 
Let us assume that, on balance, the costs have exceeded the 2 858 gue 
each of them. If so, the individual consequences might be that host does 
subsequently learns to stifle his yawns at parties, and that the vo^ ip 
not invite the yawning guest again. Consequences for the ^ a a lower 
between guest and host—that is, for the dyad as a unit—might em these 
level of mutual attraction and decreased frequency of associatio uenc 
matters are discussed more fully in a later section. Such pora m 
are brought about, as we have already noted, partly through id ri 
rewards (like the inherent satisfaction of yawning, or of doing rough 
thing in the right way whether or not others appreciate it) or 
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; and partly through the 
to one’s own behavior. 
THE DYAD. Simulta- 


like regret or guilt 


Self- -— 
f-administered penalties, 
re of others’ responses 


rewarding or punishing natu 

ñ "er FORMS OF REWARD-COST EXPERIENCES IN 
em anapa dar] on the part of interacting members of a dyad may 
pe isi ia in the light of these individual processes. If for each 
primaril 5 e view the possibilities as consisting primarily of rewards or 
there Ed 15 costs (algebraically plus and minus, respectively), then 
Piaf ton basic combinations: primarily rewarding for each (++), 
for the y : istressing to each (~=): or rewarding for one and distressing 
metric ot E (A ). These three forms, the first two of which are sym- 

are illustrated in Figure 9.2. 


m if not all the properties of dya 
ni "ed throughout this book, can be better unde 
t cost-reward analysis. For example, dyads are most likely to be stable, 


as 8 4 " 2 
suggested in Chapter 10, when they provide primarily symmetrical 
han when they are symmetrically 


rewa 
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tr (A, in Figure 9.2) ; 

zing or asymmetrical. . many forms that mutual y E 
orms concerning impor an 


Ward; 
ERE behavior can take, : 
ues (intellectual, esthetic, religious, or p for instance) are of 
ps together, noted in Chapter 8. 
the general prin- 
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ther 1 costs as they interact with each other, and inso'ar as each observes 
at his interaction partner Ís also being rewarded, the dyad tends to 


e stable. 


ds and larger groups, a5 de- 
rstood with than with- 


as we 
behavior, 


which dyad 


ular ways in 


"E a corollary of this principle: the partic t — * / 
ders develop relations that are more rewarding than istressing 
atterns. For à certain pair of spouses, 
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sion may prove maximally rewarding to both (cf. page 301 ). A er 
of labor (“you put up the tent while I start a fire”) may provide iner 
maximally satisfying reward-cost ratio to both members. Such ~~ "i 
tions frequently involve personal costs, but these are often accepte 
the interests of shared attitudes toward task completion. dos 

It is not always the case, of course, that dyads or larger groups yd 
velop interactional patterns that provide a generally favorable Tow es 
cost ratio for each member. The greater the degree to which hoec 
outweigh rewards, the greater the likelihood that the group will dis jt 
or change its membership (some members dropping out or vet face 
being introduced, or both). Particularly in the case of groups m dd 
strong forces to continue in spite of an unfavorable reward-cos p 
for many members (families, for example, or work groups that in ql 
sary in a larger organization), there are various devices by which alyze 
can be kept to a tolerable limit. Thibaut and Kelley (1959) ane 
these possibilities in the following terms: 


ffi- 
, — them € 
A person often cannot do two things at the same time and do 


„ interfer 
ciently and well. This is the phenomenon referred to as response E even 
ence, by which is meant that the performance of one response mpatible 
the existence of a tendency to make that response) may pe ea de in 
with the performance of another. Response interference el the be 
the analysis of dyadic interaction because for each indivic ae hese 
haviors of the other constitute powerful instigations to TP lar insti- 
may be incompatible with other responses which, by virtue © 101 events 
gations (events in the social or physical environment or inter reforming 
such as need or drive stimuli), the individual happens to be p 
at the moment (pp. 51-52). 


2 con- 
P rousing 
O’s responses, in short, may be the source of costs to P by à or his 


flict in him, or by thwarting him. O's criticism of P, for — ale re- 
monopolizing of resources that P needs, may arouse rac án 
sponses on P's part: to continue what he was engaged in d rather 
respond to O. Such conflict is apt to be experienced as a © 
than as a reward. 

The stability of a group depends on eliminating as far ae 
the costs of response interference arising from interaction. di 8 
setting this can sometimes be done by rearranging role pots ther 
that persons who are likely to arouse such interferences in sare 15 
are no longer in close contact, or so that neither can E “train” 
sources needed by both. Many people have through — emselves 
ing groups“ gained new insight into ways in which they — mem. 
unwittingly, have provided response interference for other Ero attained 
bers (cf. Lippitt et aL, 1959; Miles, 1959). Such insights, when upapied 
as a member of a supportive training group, and when m perso” 
by the experiencing of the rewards of more satisfying us 
relations, can be associated with significant changes in behavior: 
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sion may prove maximally rewarding to both (cf. page 301). A aia 
of labor (“you put up the tent while I start a fire”) may provide me 
maximally satisfying reward-cost ratio to both members. Such ep 
tions frequently involve personal costs, but these are often accepted 1 
the interests of shared attitudes toward task completion. das 
It is not always the case, of course, that dyads or larger groups s L 
velop interactional patterns that provide a generally favorable pager 
cost ratio for each member. The greater the degree to which cos 
outweigh rewards, the greater the likelihood that the group will ape 
or change its membership (some members dropping out or new 1 
being introduced, or both). Particularly in the case of groups that a 
strong forces to continue in spite of an unfavorable reward-cost ss 
for many members (families, for example, or work groups that are nS 
sary in a larger organization), there are various devices by which x: e 
can be kept to a tolerable limit. Thibaut and Kelley (1959) e 
these possibilities in the following terms: m 
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with the performance of another. Response interference A þe- 
the analysis of dyadic interaction because for each individual These 
haviors of the other constitute powerful instigations to repon insti- 
may be incompatible with other responses which, by virtue of on events 
gations (events in the social or physical environment or gee M 
such as need or drive stimuli), the individual happens to be per 

at the moment (pp. 51-52). 8 
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monopolizing of resources that P needs, may arouse incompatt or 
sponses on P’s part: to continue what he was engaged in pent 
respond to O. Such conflict is apt to be experienced as a eo 
than as a reward. o 
The stability of a group depends on eliminating as far as R 
the costs of response interference arising from interaction. I er 
setting this can sometimes be done by rearranging role asm other 
that persons who are likely to arouse such interferences in € a 155 
are no longer in close contact, or so that neither can monopo train" 
sources needed by both. Many people have through experienc 
de 
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unwittingly, have provided response interference for other group ained 
bers (cf. Lippitt et al, 1959; Miles, 1959). Such insights, when 2 7 nie 
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use of imitation and Suggestion as forms of interpersonal behavior. 
Infants and children often repeat actions of their elders, and so it was 
no wonder that McDougall, who was one of the most persuasive de- 
fenders of the doctrine of instincts, felt that tendencies to imitate and 
to be suggestible must be inborn, Fads and fashions do sweep through 
communities or even whole Societies, and Ross was following an already 
established tradition, led by the French sociologists Tarde (1890) and 
Le Bon (1895), when he accounted for such collective phenomena in 
terms of “the "u&&estibility of human nature,” especially as seen in the 
tendeney to do what others are doing. Since all these men took for 
granted the instinctive basis for the processes that they described so well, 
they had little reason to inquire into the conditions of social interaction 
under which imitative oy “suggestible” behavior might be learned. Eve? 
though we no longer accept their instinct-based explanations for suc 
behavior, the fact remains that they first called attention, in sede 
> to some important forms of interpersonal response. After um 
People often do copy what others are doing and they not infrequent y 
comply with the Suggestions of others~sometimes in extreme and d 
: m, the problem is to understanc such 
ch people do not respond to one another in $ 
itions under which they do. 


TInitative Behavior 


The objectiy y be- 


— DAC an 
€ description of imitation is simple enough: to 


havior is imi ive inc : , avior 
Pid ^ Ane Bs it resembles another SEA beh gitian 
15 De Sure hee is often difficult, under everyday and to 
r D behavior, Which is Observed to resemble con 
ditions, however it i e NM to O's behavior. qund peng eis d of 
his. Res ha. d. arrange things so that we can b ic may 
this. Research Illustration 9.2 Provides a good example of how this hat 
be done. The findings of this experiment also support conclusions 1 
are now generally accepted concernin the psychological process?* (jor 
volved in imitation, These conclusions are fist that imitative beba” 


à ; »rsons 
is selective, ; Ae ee perso 
e. No one imitates all the time; one imitates some I yme 


: sC 
ds of behavior more than others, d tend- 
rae Thus imitation is not a generalize make 
ency; rather, it is like Other kinds of response that it is possible = ress” 
to other people in that it is one way of satisfying motives and Shard? 
Situations. In the case of Miller and Do 
experiment, children imitated as a way of getting candy. „ in that 
Second, imitative behavior jg like nearly all other behavior it per 
it involves the “standard” Psychological processes of motiva ua a any” 
ception, and learning, If one is motivated to get candy (or p 
thing else) but is not sure just how to do it, and if one perceives * 
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Research Illustration 9.2 
The first few of a seri peri ; Mi 
dh talio aned ter bok sale ud deyeardid E 
| ats d x-year-old children 
could rather easily be taught either to imitate other rats and oth 
children or not to. The basic procedures were very simple. le one ie 
periment, a certain child was previously trained always to go to which- 
ever of two positions was indicated by the experimenter. Then another 
child, the experimental subject, was brought into the room and was 
instructed as follows: “Here are two boxes, there and there.... You 
are to find the candy. He gets the first turn. Then you get'a turn. If 
vou don't find it the first time, you will get another turn." Under 
conditions designed to teach a child to imitate, he always found candy 
h the previous child had gone; under the other 


in the same box to whic 
experimental conditions he found candy only in the box to which the 


previous child had not gone. After a very few trials, some of which 


were generally successful and some not, every one of twenty children 
r child if he had been rewarded by finding 


learned to imitate the othe 
candy in the same box, and every one of another twenty children 


ate if he had found his candy in the other box. In 
only nine of the forty children imitated 
for which you can readily guess. 
children, certain modifi- 


learned not to imit 
the very first trial, incidentally, 
the first child, the probable reasons 
In a later experiment with the same forty 
cations were introduced. Candy could now be obtained only by choos- 
ing whichever box contained a visible though not a conspicuous light. 
Children who had learned either to imitate or not to imitate the previ- 
ided only if their previous habits 


ous child's behavior were now rewi 
hich the light, as the relevant 
ged in half the cases). The 


happened to take them to the box in w 
cue, had been placed (this had been arran 
Children whose previous habits led them to the unlighted box had no 
opportunity to discover that the light was the relevant cue; thus their 
previous habits were of no use in learning how to get the candy in 
ition. Of the twenty experimental subjects whose previous 
ng the box that had the light, nineteen 
absence of any other child 
children, whose 


the new situa 
habits resulted in their choosi 


learned to choose the correct box in the 
Of the other twenty 


to imitate or not to imitate. 

Previous habits resulted in their not seeing the light, only seven 

learned to solve the problem. The experimenters’ conclusion is that 
nses of imitation or non-imitation hinder 


"the degree to which respo € 
exposure to the relevant cue is à crucial factor in determining the 
extent to which they will facilitate or hinder the course of learning to 
Tespond independently"—that is, in the absence of any other person 
Whose behavior points either to the right or to the wrong solution to 
the problem. 

e way to do it, then one tends to learn 
tate in what kinds of situations 
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tenus . merely describe 
phenomena of imitation do not set any new problems; they mercly 
situations in which rather we 


8 — ate 
ll known psychological processes opc 
with the consequence that on 


e person's behavior resembles apis t 
PERCEIVING AND REPEATING ONE'S OWN RESPONSES. One rather M s 

psychological process, however, is directly relevant to the phenomen: 

imitation. It refers to what 


; Sees or repetitive; 
is sometimes called iterative, or TC] 
behavior by an individual. 


Á N Is for be 
There are good theoretical grounds 1 
lieving that such behaviors—repetitive babbling on the part of tinë 
child, for example—represent responses to self-stimulation. ipta audi- 
a sound, one stimulates oneself not only proprioceptively but ss ae 
torily. Insofar as a child finds it satisfying (for whatever bite Such 
hear a sound that he has just made, he is likely to make it . all one 
repetitiveness might be considered to be self-imitation; ond jrocc5* 
calls it, it is a form of circular behavior; there is a eee 
on the part of a single organism, according to which it makes a — 
that at the same time stimulates itself to repeat the same dhe probable 
case you are wondering whatever stops such a process, "i " of the 
answer is that it is some combination of fatigue, of boredom, tein come 
greater attractiveness of alternative stimuli that sooner or ve imitation 
along.) 


;c 
sspons 


(m 


a ; oes, o tl 
One way in which such processes are relevant t iy learnet 
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note later in this chapter, there are circular processes f 
more people that are quite analogous to these intra-individual ei T 
PERCEIVING AND IMITATING ANO'THENS BEHAVIOR, One ac 

tion of another (known as the model) sometimes occurs model sug 
already motivated to achieve some goal; observation of the "Sometime" 
gests a way of doing something that he already wants to do. ive did n? 
his perception of the mode wane ha 1g 
previously have, in which case vays T i In any 
already learned or in new w ; - 
case, imitation is initi 

Who are beh 
Occurring in 
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I's behavior arouses a motive 
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aving. Thus we may expect that many o be involV 
interpersonal perception (cf. Chapter 6) wi 
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reached by 
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hypnosis, who often act out in quite uncritical manner even the most 
absurd instructions given to them by the hypnotist. Everyday examples 
would include common courtesies, such as closing the door when one 
is asked to do so. We shall have more to learn from such “norma 
instances than from the more bizarre ones. 

CONDITIONS OF “SUGGESTIBLE” COMPLIANCE. Experiments On "sug 
gestibility” have a long history and a voluminous literature. From the 
very first, they have shown two conditions, as noted in Chapter 4, ynde 
which compliance is most pronounced: relatively little sophistication ve 
the part of the complying person, and relatively high prestige on. 
part of the person who is the source of the proposals to be complic” 
with. One very early series of experiments, which is described in iwl 
search Illustration 9.3, shows the effects of both these conditions: un 
these circumstances (including a hint by the experimenter Heb 
next line will be a little longer") compliance decreased between oh 
ages of 7 and 12. The effects of the suggesters prestige are veny s 
the same as in the case of imitation: compliance is most likely to V dt 
in response to a person to whom such properties as skill, expen? o 
and sophistication are attributed. The effects of age upon compl 
are, in part at least, similar: the younger the child, the greater oF id 
between his own and an adult's sophistication, and the less exP® he 
he has probably had with older persons whose assertions need to 
questioned. Such skepticism usually takes years to learn. plex 

More recent experiments in this area have dealt with more comb pat 
variables. Coffin, for example, found (as shown in Figure 
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Research Illustration 9.3 
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ch of his professional I 
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ife to the study of children. 
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kinds of experimental conditions under 
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choolmaster show a five- 


Alfred Binet (1900) 
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During the 1890s he bec 
tibility, and devised various 
which he could observe it. In on 


lines" experiment, he arranged to have a S 
centimeter line to a group of children, after which he asked them to 


reproduce it from memory. He then told them that he would show 
them another line that would be a little longer, which they were then 
to reproduce from memory. Although the second line was only four 
g, seventy-seven of eighty-six children drew longer lines 
y had at first. This seemed clearly to demon- 
authority could exert a good deal 
children. The next step was to 
ascertain whether, as might be expected, such influence would be 
han for o i . A follow-up study by 

icates that this was indeed 


greater for younger t 
Giroud (1911), one of Binet's associates, 
ne line fifteen times, she found the average 


the case. Presenting the san 
numbers of times that reproductio 


as follows: 


centimeters lon 
the second time than the 
strate that an adult in a P 
of influence on su 


osition of 


for ten children aged 7 10.7 
for ten children agec 8.2 
for ten children aged 9 or 10 4.5 

1.0 


for five children aged 12 
tige attrib- 


e subjects’ 


f the pres 


the effects both o 
and of th 


esumably show 
of the suggestion, 


These results pr 
ource 


uted by subjects to the s 
ages. 


taking an alleged test of mathematical apti- 
least backgroun i hematics Were most 
“hints” (most isleading) that the 


a 
Mud —— who were 
willin re who had the 
eperra accept convenient 
9f cour enter had written in 
matics 5 more difficult for t 
ambiguous a related experiment, 

oe us the situation subjects were asked : eph 
culty Pans to perceive it in ways proffere y e] T these instan 

: nd ambiguity are probably very closely related, in cx 
or we difficult a problem individual, the 57. fe vem 
is m is the method of its E nfeonted 
we self-evident: the more s 

a situation that someone be. 


hem than for a! 


Di 
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accept any kind of suggestions that he may offer—especially if he appear? 
to be more familiar with the situation than oneself. . 

It is hardly exaggerating to say that everyday compliance Sety 
stuff of which social life is made; one can scarcely imagine : odi 
in which compliance with requests like "Please pass the butter dr yn 
invitations like *C'mon, lets go swimmin’” was the exception cor 
than the rule. But its commonplace occurrence does not mean that à to 
is no need to search for the conditions under which it is most like ae 
occur. These conditions, together with those that facilitate imita 
are summarized below. 


is the 


Unilateral Influence: General Considerations 


and com- 


The social- psychological processes involved in imitation im 


pliance are, for the most part, already familiar to us. Of e jore 
portance are existing understandings such that interacting per receive 
expectations that one of them will provide and the other piede] anc 
help or protection, for example, or that one of them is to acc yer, 9! 
the other to receive manifestations of differences in status, 1 550 rela- 
prestige. Such understandings are characteristic of establishec pe à 
tionships, as we shall see in Chapter 11. Interpersonal earn! he 
this kind, insofar as they are free from enforced constraints, inv 158 
internalization of norms, so that there are shared expectations a in 
ceptance of rules corresponding to the predominantly unilater? " the 
ence: both influencer and influencee desire, or at least "IE 
unilateral relationship. No less important are relationships © 5 
sonal attraction. Influence is most likely to be accepted idt towa" 
toward whom one is positively attracted; indeed, to be attractet oneself. 
someone is almost equivalent to ceding to him some power GÀ sted is 
For similar reasons, influence of the kind that is likely to be po person 
most likely to be offered by someone who is attracted toward t nation of 
being influenced. Thus mutual attraction facilitates the combiné 
being offered help and accepting it. tudes ©. 
Unilateral influence is sometimes facilitated, also, by € «ident 
the part of the person influenced that are described by the — a 8 pall 
fication.” Insofar as one person wants to resemble another a“ Lir 
boy who admires his father or the local baseball hero, 9r , DN uch 
“worships” a movie actress—he is said to be identifying [ve NI. 
an attitudinal state obviously opens the identifier to none influ 
admired person. Not all extreme susceptibility to another gu another” 
ence involves identification, however; one may eagerly accep 
influence without wanting to be like him. . 1 unilat® 
In general, the principles that account for eeiam we inf 
influence also apply to reciprocal influence, as we shall sce. In 


ace 
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speaking. Perhaps the only excepti 

the person influenced is totally Sh ge 
n the part of the person being Seiten 0 
that he is having such effects epe 
ciprocal influence in some degree ra 


ence is 

9 e unilateral, strictly 

ihs ep agen where 

Ht eal mm Any behavior o 

S to the influencer 

B enn and therefore re 
eraction situations. 


The conditi 
dai 1e conditions under W 
can be pretty W i 
be pretty W ell summarized under the following categori 
E ate les: 


( ) I ore i > ee x situation, O e behavior 
1 nh T 1 T tuat f tl bel 
185 erent attractiveness in th xisting site t th 0 
E which the influencer nc eds the kir d of help that 
t ird a 


he is able 4 
Viris uie eye for example, is bored and ready for almost 
Wen Degree and nature of one's attraction to the potential 
worthiness is » 7 especially his perceived competence and trust- 
ments of yes b e as one's own eagerness to please him. (3) Require- 
Ste auum "s . role relationships with the potential influencer 
Bier oponen. t Lapi to be accorded to a superior, or learning the 
degree, — is a task. If any of these conditions is present in extreme 
and the Pix qne of the influence 15 likely regardless of the others; 
so if all of them are present. By the same token, its accept- 
of all these conditions is not at all likely. 


thich unilateral influence is most likely to 


points—one 
or one 


ance i 
in the absence 


RECIPROCAL INFLU NCE: GROUP PROCESSES 

are, so to speak, 
f the exchange 
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jay; for example, 
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teraction they 
visible effects © 
conside 
stions of e 
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len r people are en 
May a A ig nti even thou 
lems of is to be heavily © 
inequalit eciprocal influence, 
or me of visible effects. We 
Members persons influence one another in the sé 
&ether ^ of a group of singers respond to one à 
Other is; tempo and pitch. In other 
Bing | de different things: @ husband ma 
"eer" staying away from home, to whi 
effects pe first concern will be with the processes that ur 
Orth Degli with their similarities or differenc ]] hence- 
considering dyads less frequently than larger groups. 

ed out à 
of tasks 
other 


Soci 
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J. F. H. Allport (1920, 1924) carri 
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rin hep or fot 
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o conditions: alone, anc 
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co-working subjects. He found that in several different tasks a mojenn 
of subjects—sometimes a very large majority—worked faster and an 
out more work, though often less accurately, in the group po d 
when working alone. He had tried to eliminate any possible effec — 
rivalry by assuring his subjects that their scores would not be 2 de 
pared; he therefore concluded that it was the presence of other peat 
—especially the sights and sounds of others doing the same aes he 
stimulated his subjects to a greater output of energy. This is W uiay 
meant by “social facilitation”; as used by him, the term refers to p vases 
quantitative increases in stimulation, followed by quantitative poeren 
in work output. ‘oll 

A few years later another American psychologist, Du tions 
1935), repeated many of the same experiments, with some 5 on 
some of his findings are presented in Rescarch Illustration 9.4. J de they 
larger groups of subjects and more exacting experimental das ergetic 
suggest that competitive attitudes have more effect in arousing en which 
production than does social facilitation, in the strict sense 15 tests- 
Allport used it, in the case of tasks like multiplication or pw de- 
It seems likely, however, that processes like those which E P eight 
scribed as social facilitation do have a good deal to do with * group 
ening, spiraling effects that sometimes occur under conditions sped 
excitement; such processes are noted in Chapter 14. with pron ne 
such crowd phenomena, Allport's doctrine is very explicit: 85 zilicati 
or different [is] added by the crowd situation except an une action 
of the feeling already present, and the possibility of a alone 
The individual in the crowd behaves just as he would beha ö 
only more so” (1924, p. 295). Taken literally, this statement 15 
question, for reasons that we shall now indicate. 


(1930: 


wW 


pen 


Group Reinforcement ity is 
me sity: 

The nature of group members’ behavior, as well as its into studies 
often influenced by their interaction with one another; man? rouP 
cited in this book testify to this.“ Insofar as the norms of e Such 
affect its members behavior, in fact, reciprocal influence ipe tribute 175 
effects on the content or the quality of behavior may be a whereby 
group reinforcement. This term refers to interactional processes on A 
norms are developed, shared, internalized, and reinvigorated am s to 


: d, rele ne 
sons as group members. Social facilitation, on the other -— doin£ = 
processes whereby individuals who, for whatever reasons, aT wha 


: on e 
same thing together, collectively exert intensifying etoos and tb 
ever that behavior happens to be. Our problem is to un 225-226) 


s 
* Cf. Asch (pages 239-240), Sherif (pages 458-461), Schanck (page 
Merei (pages 223-2924). 
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Research Illustration 9.4 
Dashiell (1930), impressed by F. H. Allport's findings that . 
1als were stimulated to greater productivity when d ad indi- 
roximity to others, as compared to ai: Pd the 
om at the same time, decided to aoe 
ents. In particular, Dashiell felt that Allport’s 
ard to the respective effects of social 


efore introduced varying degrees of 
is major experimental 


vidu 


same tasks in close p 


separate cubicles in the same ro 


some of those experim 
findings were not clear in reg 
facilitation and rivalry. He ther 
competitiveness as an experimental variable. H 


conditions were as follows: 
vere seated around two large 


oups. Subjects v 
scores would be compared. 


1. Competing in 8" 
told that their 


tables and were explicitly 
tructions not to compete. Subjects were 


were explicitly and repeatedly 
ver be compared. 


with insi 
arge tables and 
as their results would ne 
building at the same time. Sub- 
ach other but began and stopped 
multaneously; they knew that 
asks in adjacent rooms. 


2. In groups, 


seated around two ] 
told not to compete, 
ooms in the same 
hear e 
sounded si 
1 the same t: 


3. In separate T 
jects could neither see nor 
work on signals from buzzers 
other subjects were working or 
Nothing was said about competing. 

4. Under close supervision of others. Three students were seated 
at a small table; one was a subject while the other two watched his 
work closely and intently. Nothing was said about competing. 

As the following table shows, productivity was far greater 
first and fourth of these situ the other two: 


ations than in 
Nature of task 
Speed of Speed of N 
serial association 
— 


Experimental Speed of b 

condition multiplication analogies 
— — — 

86% 43% 

8 


17 
20 18 

38 43 

100% 100% 


in the 


— 
8 
= 
2 


ALL CONDITIONS 
ages of 


„best in each task 


n this table refer to percent 
or second-best rather than third- or fourth 
experimental condition noted—in terms of n 
out regard to accuracy- More than 
task under each condition. 
In a later experiment, sixteen subject 
tion 8, above, and alone, by individual appointme 
ic device. In two of 


and stopping signals from an 


Numbers i 


s worked both u 
nt, receivi 


OOO — 
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tasks, twelve of the sixteen showed greater productivity under condi- 
tion 3 than when in the laboratory alone, suggesting that merely te 
known presence of other subjects who were not seen had competition- 
like effects; no such differences appeared in the third task. Altogether, 
the data show that under the presumably “purest” conditions of soc »á 
facilitation without rivalry (condition 2) production tended to = 
lower, not higher, than under other conditions. Condition 4 (elase 
supervision) does not directly test the effects either of competition 0! 
of the “sights and sounds of others doing the same thing.” Apart pan 
this condition, effects were greatest when competition was N 
(condition 1). Thus the findings provide very little support for sue 
hypothesis that social facilitation, apart. from rivalry, contributes 5 
nificantly to increased. production in tasks of this kind. 


processes of reciprocal influence: Just how does interaction among 0 
members have the effect that they simultaneously influence one anot we 
and are themselves influenced to adopt new norms or to strengthen © 
isting ones? inter- 
These effects may be viewed as involving communication and 1 ese 
personal perception under three sets of circumstances. The first of 15 
is an existing relationship of reciprocal influenccability on the part © one 
or more individuals. That is, they have communicative access T acy 
another, they perceive one another as potential communicators, anc itas 
are motivated to exchange information about some common (or pt rse 
tially common) interest. Merely to initiate a communication is. a peo 
to expose oneself to the possibility of being influenced by the puer 158. 
son's response. If, in addition, P is positively attracted to O, he is I 


to 
ees A k "a Jated 
disposed to be influenced by him, at least in wa that are Ft ttractec 
He € — ae d ‘i attr? 
his attraction. (This is necessarily the case, because being 4 


ae LO 
“tics 

E Ss s 2 Jnaracteristics 
toward a person means that one attributes rewarding charac 


him, and to be rewarded is to be influenced.) And if, furthermor > a 
needs O's help or his participation in some joint enterprise, then he with- 
the more subject to O's influence, because O may “control” P by "s 
holding his help, or by giving it in various degrees or various 
A relationship of reciprocal influenceability exists insofar as (W. or 
persons have such attitudes toward one another. 


so COT 
m. E 5 ment is 4 
A second condition that is necessary for group reinforce ment : that 
Doer ] 555 y k nov 
munication that implies consensus. If two or more persons kn for 


they are going to be associating with one another—in a work aan 
example, or in a chib—each of them will have some uncertainty, or 

anxiety, in the absence of any indications of common underst: 
The more important it is for them to pool their efforts—in W‘ 
planning, or even in playing—the more essential is an awareness 9 
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T -2 
nsensus is needed 
hem together for a period of time 
; 


fore rewarding. Hence each of 


sens 

sus abc 
n "m : u 
it matters relevant to their association. Co 


regardi 
ud 5 it is that brings t 
them is ects tt of consensus is there 
indicate id y to be alert to any expressions on the part of others that 
follow P ecce understanding among them. And insofar as members 
that they ee: of agreement by feedback messages, indicating 
à e and accept agreement, consensus is followed by shar- 
shared attitudes and expectations js usu- 
sal of trial and error; eventually, however, 
itude change and of sheer discovery O 
of sharing group-relevant attitudes de- 


des tend to become 


velc 
ps thr 
hrough continued 
attitu 
involving commu 


adi suggested in re eco 
that ma 1 this occurs under : ird condition. in mication 
2 Stier 5 labeled testing and reconfirming- The essence of this kind 
group 1 — which nee? involve the use of words, is that 

members indicate to one § t only what 


ley tl 
hemselves a 
aselves consider proper 
nommetvei S 
rs of a cer- 


grou’ 
Ips : 
(1955) norms of proper behavior. 
expresses this notion neatly. If for example, m 
i ai ; whereas members 
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ain fr: 
fraternity nearly always dres 
almost inv 
certain 
srescribe 

just taken for grante 


ofaf 
ley ps singers’ group 
Others des only wearing 
orm of E their group norms 
>Y group standard" behavior isa 
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he doc mu norms. Ev 
ation. is so in confident, 
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9 ml at some behavior? 
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were rewarding, and thus reinforcing, only to himself, it would simpy 
be idiosyncratic and unrelated to group norms; and if it were rewarc ne 
only to others and not to himself, then he would not be likely to ye 
it, and it might be expected that he would, if possible, drop out of 
group. Although it is not uncommon that some members conform A 
in perfunctory manner to some of their groups’ normative ane? 
group stability depends in very basic ways on the principle at s 18 
taneous reinforcement of self and others. In the absence of pen 
behavior that is simultaneously rewarding to themselves and to er p 
group norms could never develop and there could be little group $ pum 
ity. Thus the principle of simultaneous reinforcement is crucial to se 
tinued group life: each member's behavior has effects both on -— is 
and on others, and the sum total of such normative effects is wha 


mr 
à I 4 xciproc* 
meant by group reinforcement, as an almost universal kind of recip 


influence. 


OVERVIEW 


There are regularities in response-response sequences ypare 
of two or more interacting persons, but they are often not en case 
in merely descriptive terms. The regularities have to do, in e in£ 
with the expression and the perception of psychological states interd 
rewarded and punished, and with learned coordination as An ss er 
pendent role behaviors. Individuals learn to adapt to one anot jally 
havior through the receipt of return information, or feedback, es} lues 
concerning oneself; and also by comparing others’ attitudes a 5 sta 
with one’s own. Dyads and larger groups are most likely to rem? one a 
when members provide maximal rewards and minimal costs for on th? 
other; this state of affairs usually presupposes adaptive mcn p 
part of members. Such adaptation confronts each individual with his oy 
fold set of demands: he must simultaneously come to terms with asp 
needs, with the requirements of h qum 


of their common world that are relevant to the interaction situation all 

Although there is mutua] contingency, or interdependene netis 
interaction, it is usefu] to distinguish bebwden symmetric and asy unt 
contingency. The latter may be analyzed in terms of predominan ` such 


à es; 
lateral influence, of which imitation and compliance are atam and 
influence is most readily accepted from persons who are d wb 


an 
trusted, who are thought to “have something" that one wants, "^ giatelY 
are thought to share one’s o s p 


relevant. Reciprocal influenc 
ess by which sights and so 
the same thing serve to int 


is interaction partners, aD 


unds resulting from group m 


to 
ensify the doing of it on the Par 
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Group Structure 
and Properties 


; TO WONDER WHETHER A MOLECULE, 
“exists” in the same sense 
t all with the notion 
of which includes 
bts about 


PE 
ERHAPS IT 
S IT HAS NEVER OCCURRED 10 YOU 
more at 


Which ; 
“ere composed of twe or 
that sed ig "exists." Most of us have no 
the 500 DNE and energy can appear in either form, one 
the "acis A good many people. however, who have no dou 
individual, of human individuals wonder just how “real groups si sic 
Such 818 ares As we shall see, there are understands groun for 
entity pee but we shall take the position that the meni : ay 
entities d to do with whether or not it is composes of sub- 
9f indivi È molecules are compose 
idual persons). It has to do, rather, with whe 


De sl 
* chat the entity—at whatever level of inclus 
of Bay 5 its own that can be distinguished from 
of its constituent parts. And, since there are m 
tainty (for example, 


Cas 
Ses wh 
here A 
ere there is a good deal of uncer 
around in the same room at 


oms, 
trouble à 


d of atoms, and groups are 
ther OY not it can 


Speck 
S O 4 é 
the po dust that happen to be floating 
Shall add time, or some casual passersby om a busy street corner)? we 
a further stipulation: we shall not be much interested in the 
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characteristics of human groups, as entities composed of constituent 
parts, unless it can be shown that these characteristics have some degree 
of stability, and that they vary in orderly ways. TA 

It is easy to show that some human groups do mect these conci 
tions. A family, for example, may have such characteristics as intimacy 
or divisiveness that simply do not apply to any single one of its p 
bers—because it takes at least two of them to be intimate Or divisive 
Sometimes groups of fraternity members, or of workmates, OF of 5 
ball teammates, or of community neighbors have a great deal of solic ie 
ity (or cohesiveness, as we shall later term it), and sometimes ww a 
either case, these are characteristics that do not apply to pete 
members of such groups. Since such group characteristics, OY propert li 
are often rather stable, and since we know something about the ya 
tions under which they vary, it is clear that some groups meet 
criteria of “really existing.” 

The fact remains, however, that it is harder to identify P 
groups than individuals, each of whom remains within his skin : c 
persisting physical characteristics by which he may be recognize”, 
the case of groups, such awkward questions as these arise: 
change in the membership of a group—say the United Sta S 
or a local chapter of the Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity—is its e di* 
same group? Does a group persist even though its members 4 


: zers inclu 
persed? Does a local group of the American Automobile Workers al 


tes Sena e 


members who have joined only because they were legally requ' 
do so? Such questions obviously suggest that there may be un of the 
ent criteria for group membership, and this fact represents Me rela- 
important differences between individuals and groups: pi oad dant y 
) 
ing any group. For different purposes, such diverse criteria as the e- 
be used: formal, enrolled membership; individuals’ feeling that á 
long; the possession of certain skin color or physiognomic walls, one 


í 8 9 with 
frequency with which members of a group of persons interact V 


another. t som? 
The fact that there are different kinds of groups. and tha more 
kinds have little in common with other kinds except that two x e all 
individuals are being referred to as a single entity, means that a that 
need to distinguish one kind from another, but it does not me? ein’ 
groups are necessarily figments of the imagination rather thap fini 
“real.” And it also means that we shall need to be careful abou yous 
tions. There is, unfortunately, no standard usage. The only unam? as a 
meaning of the single word group is “a set of persons considere ean’ 
single entity”; without any further qualification, the term im sons i 
little more than that the speaker wishes to view two or more por up n 
this manner. When we wish to refer to some special kind of gro 
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shall therefore indicate that this is the case, by such phrases as formal 
ihe group, cthnic or residential group, family group, and so on. 
cae hee purposes we shall be primarily interested in groups of persons 
rave face-to-face interaction with one another over a continued 
period of time. We have referred to these as “interaction groups,” al- 
though if the context is clear we sometimes use only the term "group." 
_ In Chapter 10 we shall regard an interaction group in terms of spe- 
cific persons’ attitudes toward one another, whereas in Chapter 1l a 
group is considered in terms of shared expectations among its members 
f behaving, viewed 


concerni : 

concerning their behavior; e reciprocal Ways © 

jointly, are known a$ role relationships. The conditions that lead to vari- 
d role relationships are independent of 


ous kinds of commonly recognize 
Particular persons, and so this way of looking at interaction groups is 
Complementary to the preceding one. Since role relationships are main- 
tained through group norms, this chapter is in a way à continuation of 
Chapter 8. 
W 12 is devoted t 
a a and ways in which they can 
which as we shall see, are on the one um 
the n group members have inter? with one an 
hel other hand, the same properties, 
p to determine the nature of subsequen 


sa 
ame group members. 


o some of the more important properties of 
be objectively described. Such prop- 
d outcomes of the ways in 
other in the past; on 


teracted 
as they exist at any given moment, 
tion on the part of the 


t interac’ 


CHAPTER „ 10 


Structures of 


I nter personal Relationships 


Ir AN INTERACTION GROUP IS TO 


BE STABLE AND EF 

probably no more important requirement than that its me DT 
favorable attitudes toward one another. This does not necessarily 7 
that all 9r most of its members must like each other, personally, soups 
this is apt to be the case in informal, voluntary, social groups- in 1 
that are primarily task-oriented, on the other hand, respect of t ifica? 
bers for one another as Working associates is usually a more ae 
form of favorable attitude, Sometimes group members are pe 
external constraints to remain together in spite of their negative iu atti- 
toward one another, but under most other circumstances favorable 


tudes form an indispensable cement for holding them together. articu- 
In this chapter we ; 


ng à : j as one p - 
; shall regard an interaction group as © an attra® 
ar kind of structure among several possible kinds—namcly, t ships 
; SRE T f $ s relations” = 
tion structure. The structure of anything refers to the rel criP 


among its parts, and the 
tion of interpersona] rel 


members. Research Illustration 10.1 portrays four such structuT 


chapter is devoted to the description and explanation of chara act 
of interaction gre 2: 


3 is ; a de 
attraction structure of a group is thus 4 ; it 


n 
à = 4 P amo A 
ationships of attraction and aversion 4 E his 
S. in 

teris ái 
on 

3 5 1 sonal at 
UPS, viewed as structures of interpersonal : 
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Research Illustration 10.1 

iod of living together, each subject in 
ns described in Research Illustration 
uestions about interpersonal at- 
an toward every other 
d the estimator 


h per 
ulatio 
answered q 
indicated (each m 
her man's attraction towar 


Throughout their four-mont 
the two seventeen-man pop 
6.2 (page 173) repeatedly 
traction. Degrees of it were 
man, and estimates of each ot 


(c) Week 1, Year I 
„ gividuals whose 
sets of individua 
nd larger jon. Unconnected 
ents an indi- 


Sociograms showing al 
relationships reach a igh level o 
h relationships. 
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mr es E bei ve scale ranging from "feeling as favorably 
is DE could toward any man of my own age" to "feeling 
ratings were Ae as I could. . . . One of the ways in which qon 
characterized 5 Was to construct an index of mutual attraction a 
dyads). The ac ery pair of men (altogether there were 156 val 
e ied Midi fo gn figure shows all the pairs whose eee 
ret be d "y ium according to a predetermined cutting poin ; 
highly attractive Th of whose members chose the other a5 beo 
"re dle: - These same pairs, with few exceptions, were 2°" 
q y mentioned by men other than the dyad members n 
selves as belonging together. 
„ illustrations in the figure on page 293 im 
nini " usu the structuring of the two groups in à jera 
i 5 ho raction, on early and on late acquaintance. mee 
inh seen merely by inspecting the figure: (1) Compara" 1s 
wb — 40 percent) of the early high-attraction pairs — d high 
3 * E roughout the fifteen weeks. Early mutual attraction at ke 
evels is not very stable. (2) There are many more triads per^ 
groups) composed entirely of high-attraction pairs at wee 5 than 
6 to 14 in 


own as 
erms © 


2 week 1; they increase from 4 to 13 in Year I and from me 
ear II. The structuring of high mutual attraction tends to jim 
more complex with increasing acquaintance. (3) The Year I pop" 

opu" 


tion seems to be more divisively structured than the Year Ip ily 
tion, both early and late. Continuing acquaintance does not necessa 
result in similar kinds of structuring. (4) In each population, a 1155 
umes, there are two to four individuals who are not included in i 
high-attraction structure at all; none of them is included eve? 
mutually high-attraction pair. They would be included in a stru* i 
of mutual aversion, but for various reasons this kind of structure — 
oni less interesting. Thus certain kinds of structures do not nef 
sarily include every member of an interaction group. 


in 0 
pure 


n 
s toward ^ 


As we noted in Chapter 2, the attitudes a person form op 
to the P^, 


pian 17 quite directly on the information he holds as 
: es o that object. "Good" properties are those that he has tour ert 
5 = person's experience has shown that a certain Dres ob 
arding, either i i i i ituati 5 
g, either in general or in certain specific situation i re 


jects to which he attribut E 
; es that pro xonsidered 800°? à 
warding—unless those properties d ce ond pear ba e r 


Y « tweighed her 
learned to consider “bad,” agr ico be kc g Haw e gh 
el 


tion most objects te 
nd, on balanc iy ew 
or mostly punishing. Ran * 
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attitudes. this attraction, as with other kinds of 
gether, fe his means that processes of feeling and of cognizing go to- 
leled by eap positively or negatively attracted toward a person is paral- 
Re him, cognitively, with properties that one regards as 
g or punishing, respectively Attraction and aversion thus go 

’s attitude toward 


wit} 
1 rew: 

eward value, and may be defined as one person 
] by the attribution of reward value, positive 


anot} 

1 

or ne er person, characterized 
= ae to him. 

h 97 . 
Warding particular ways in which one perso 
stem Pd are numerous and varied, but our mà 
Object rom two general sources of these variations. 
s of others' attraction, differ from one an A 

jewed as persons who are 


iffer : 
ent kinds of rewards to 9 er to others; viev 

d in finding 
ny person's 


th of them. 


Attract 

ac 

Ve m toward another is necessa ving : 
Dossih ange possibly indicate all the able combinations of reward 
2 sibilities that one perso ossibilities that another 

erson hz E oe . 
3 e for being rewarded, east illustrate Es aerem 
song iple that attraction is influ aracteristics of DO h per- 
s involved 


Wi 
ith respect to interpersonal 


n can regard another as re- 
in concerns in this chapter 
Persons, viewed as 
that they have 


c 
LASSIFICATIONS 


A Psychiatric Classification 
dar E could hardly be i assification of generalized atti- 
Horn toward other persons than that employed by the psychiatrist Karen 
tient ey, who distinguished between the te f her neurotic pa- 
—.— to move toward, against, or away from other people. The following 
inde, from her descriptions of these types of neurotics illustrate how 
out 5 i who need certain kinds of interpersonal rewar 
iers who can provi those wh 


depri de them and to avoid 
ive them of the needed rewards. 


ing with "basic 
‘all-pervading 
" and which, she believed, ha 

i the individual psycho- 


endencies as a 


feeling A 

g of being alone and helpless in a 

ynamics of A § resent interes 

onflicts. Ba but the interested reader will find in her book, bó 
„a theory that is in many ways congruent with contemp! cial-psyeho" 


Ogic 
gical notions 
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Persons whose dominant attitude is one of moving toward pc opl 
are described by Horney as "compliant." Such a person 


al need for 


shows a marked need for affection and approval and an especi all 


a "partner"—that is, a friend, lover, husband or wife who is to fulfill 1; 

expectations of life.... He needs to be liked, wanted, desired, 11 10 

to feel accepted, welcomed, approved of, appreciated; to be obs [s 

be of importance to others, especially to one particular person; to : 

helped, protected, taken care of, guided (1945, pp. 50, 51). 

Individuals whose dominant characteristic is one of moving eue 
people are above all interested in being “tough,” or “aggressive. 1 i 
regard themselves as "realistic" in recognizing that they live in a 9 85 
of “every man for himself." They are apt to regard doctrines of hum! de 
and brotherly love as confessions of weakness, or as hypocritical prets 
sions. Such a person feels that : 
sur- 
need 
eve 


the world is an arena where, in the Darwinian sense, only the fittest 
vive and the strong annihilate the weak. . . . Hence his pius. 
becomes one of control over others. . .. He needs to excel, to aC xem 
Success, prestige, or recognition in any form. . .. In contrast to paie 
pliant type, who is afraid to win a game, he is a bad loser. .. A d 
need to exploit others, to outsmart them, to make them of use to ind 
is part of the picture (pp. 64, 66). 
"Detached" persons, whose general attitude is that of moving 
from people, are described by Horney as follows: T 
ance be 


What is crucial is their inner need to put emotional dist ‘ih others 
themselves and others .. + not to get emotionally involved wi self- 


away 


ween 


of behavior or traditional sets of values is repellent to him. . % struggle, 
to feel superior . .. must be stressed. . . . Abhorring competitive i er 
he does not want to excel through consistent effort. He feels vat p^ 
the treasures within him should be recognized without any es while 
Part.... He may liken himself to a tree standing alone on a hilltop, 


the trees in the forest below are stunted by those about aes silent 


Where the compliant type looks at his fellow men with j know? 
question, “Will he like me?"—and the aggressive type wants e the 
How strong an adversary is he?” or "Can he be useful to 2 af ill b 
detached person’s first concern is, “Will he interfere with m 
want to influence me or leave me alone?" (pp. 75, 77, 78, 79, 8 ` ted 
These excerpts are not meant to suggest that people are in the 


into these three “pure types,” but rather to illustrate differences ding“ 
kinds of interpersonal response that different people find gene p 
and, correspondingly, differences in the kinds of properties in d 

Sons to which they are sensitive, 
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sychological Classification 
ed (1957) à set of categories of 
a systematic ordering of many 


ias propos 
It eventually 


Tos: 
Carv. ! 
Y. a psychologist, ! 


interpers 
une age behaviors, derived from 
s of observations of several scores of individuals. 
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Dec; 
ame 
clear i 
ar that all of an initial list © 
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fied as involving 


bmission) and 
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m — pe behavior € 
af, Me Ki 4 i 
fili inds of. relationship: ower (dominance-sU 
! pifferent combinations of these two basic 
e another, 50 that Leary 
1 ë 
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orms di (hostility-affection ) 

ja it OUS gradually 

Figure jen pe portray them as different 5C 
I. Thus dominating and submissiv 


e into On 
tors of 
e behavior, 


a circle, as ? 


merg 
as opposites 
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Invites resp 


Invites distrust 
or inferiorly 


Exploit, reject, Manage, direct, 
boast, show 9 lead, advise, 
teach Invites trust, 
acceptance 


Invi 
or nes hostility 
esistance 


Attack, punish, 
be unkin 


Rebel, show wariness: 
skepticism, 
unconventional 
Respect, 
admire, Invites help 
or tenderness 


trust, 
see! 


k help 


sensitively, 
dutifully, 
obediently 


Invi 

vit 
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rejection 


Invites 
advice OF help 
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jeadershiP 


arrogance OF 


of interpersonal behavior 
( behavior (outside the 


à of (orm 
gsificatio” ing forms 0 
1957) 


1 
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along the same dimension, appear on opposite sides of the circle, as do 
hostility and affection, i un- 
If we view such forms of behavior as potentially rewarding or pain 
ishing to others, then they provide bases for attraction or aversion. Lea d 
and his associates have therefore indicated the nature of attitudes 0 
behavior that tends to be evoked on the part of others by each nes the 
behavior, as indicated by the phrases just outside each sector a du 
circle. The relationships between initiating and responding p aite 
(inside and outside the circle, respectively) will suggest forms s . hat 
and punishment. Sectors 7 and 8, for example, include age 
are likely to be punishing and that invite responses that are 1 4 are 
to be punishing, whereas the behaviors noted in sectors 2, 3, 5 ding: 
primarily rewarding and tend to invite responses that are 115 or 
There are few if any forms of behavior that are always rewal sal 
always punishing to everyone under all circumstances; we are re kinds 
to most probable evaluations, not inevitable ones, of these various 
of behavior as bases of attraction or aversion. 


BASES OF ATTRACTION: PROPERTIES 
ATTRIBUTED TO OTHERS 


may 
T" nother 
The ways in which one person may be attractive to al 


ibu 
also be classified in terms of the characteristics that the one arene 
to the other. In principle, the same could be said about the eir 7 
of nonhuman objects, but some of the characteristics of p 
uniquely human; hence it is to be expected that some of wm 
rewards offered by human beings will be unique to — 
three general bases of attraction (that is, sources of reward) 
low, the first two are distinctively human: they presuppose 5 
tion of attitudes to another person—attitudes that are strictly * his Ki? 
to those held by the attributor himself, So far as we can te at is, Ve. 
of relationship does not exist except among human beings; i : attitu e 
the “higher” animals probably do not attribute to one pope he Qn 
that correspond to their own. Thus the basic nature of d 8 cause 
attraction is in important ways different from all other attitu ath excep” 
people attribute properties to one another that are, with min 
tions, attributed only by and only to human beings. 


he attr 


Reciprocated Attraction 


fam 
ted, BUS. 
Most people like to be liked, trusted, admired, or nd his w^ 
other's behavior toward oneself is interpreted as meaning 


d ten 
tudes toward oneself are favorable, one feels rewarded an 


ST T" 
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clf. This tendency is con- 
lined in Chapter 3. 
ble, then it is bal- 


ho provides 


Teciproc: 
procate the other's attraction toward ones 


Sister 7$ 
» nt with the general principles of balance, as out 
ne's atti ; 
alt e's attitudes toward oneself are primarly favora 
"" $ 
promoting to be attracted toward another person W 


Support for this important attitude. 

M a evidence concerning this basis of attractio t 

gree pe of attraction toward other persons is closely associated with de- 

Withi perceived attraction on the part of those persons toward oneself. 

10.1 " the first of the two populations described in Research Illustration 
, for example, none of the 


redi ]7 men at any time estimated that the 
Ciprocated attraction of the individual toward whom his own attrac- 
ower h 


alf of all ratings made by that indi- 
12 to 14 of the 17 men believed 
reciprocated either at the 


n is particularly clear. 


Vide strongest was in the | 
that th Teale 9.1 (page 267) shows tpat 
highe NI Qu highest-attraction choices were T c 
yt st or the second-highest of 16 ranks. Similar estimates were made 
pi ne second population, with entical results. The exceptions, 
15 5 did not estimate high-attraction reciprocation by their highest- 
e choices, were relatively unpopular individuals who, after 
d ral weeks, recognized that the highly popular men whom they chose 
fo; not reciprocate their choices at very high levels. (These almost uni- 
ae estimates that one's own high attraction 1S reciprocated at the same 
a el were often exaggerations of the real facts, according to which re- 
Ciprocation was in many cases an estimated.) . 
FT Although this and other evidence (cf. Tagiuri et al., 1953) indicate 
at the relationship between ones own 


: to others and one's 
u tin 
Mdgment of their attraction to one: conditions of 
ace-to-face interaction, it does not prove t 


1 attraction is 

the á 4 

oa dependent and perceived reciprocal! 

ight equally well be the other way, an 
‘ons. It seems Sa 


relationship operates in both directions. 
ever, that—except un nt conditions such 
just noted—the attributior n toward oneself is 
nag basis for high attractio ense that it almost 
mre accompanies high at warmen a mir 
ae basis, since all the available e that high attrac 
ost always has more than one basis. 


almost id 


lower th 


ut it is not, 
ates 


P " 

erceived Attitudinal Support 

d toward other persons if one believes that 
d to forms of behavioral collaboration that 
laying chess or sharing 4 
likely to prove 


s admiration for : 
political) provide 


Pers is apt to be attracte 
oie Pe ats are likely to lea 
these no rewarding (such as P 
* in a certain area is 
Res ive (as in the case of a student 

sor); or that their values (religious, perhaps, oF 


— — 
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Support for one’s own. All these attributed attitudes have in common the 
associated expectation that the persons to whom they are attributed W! 
provide some kind of support—as collaborators. in interesting activities: 
authorities about matters that demand expertness, as reinforcers 9 
beliefs that are not universally held—that is rainne, 
"E... m of data, from the same students just des à 
Values label e 10. Each of the 17 men first ranked the six Sa, 
s (labeled theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, religiou" 
cf. pages 139-140 ff.) in terms of their relative importance to themselves 
Then cach of the 17 men estimated how each of the other 16 wait” 


rank- à 3 : re stimato 
ank-order the same values in importance; there were thus 272 estima 


cribed: 
anger 
us; 


in all. : n D sth his 

0 all. By comparing the 16 estimates made by each individual with on- 
W. T seg d zs . UE pe 

n responses, it was possible to note which of the other men be ont 
sect 


74 to be most closely in agreement with himself, which ach 
closest, and so on. In Table 10.1 the levels of attraction (based 9? 5 


ans nme $e „q those 
8 ranks, from 1 to 16) are shown to be much higher toward seat 
individuals with whom the estimators consider themselves in aloso SE. d 
a a ven f estim: 
ment (ranks 1-2) than toward those at lower levels of dii 
agreement, 
and 


TABLE 10.1. Relationship between attraction toward other men 
perceived agreement with them about Spranger Values 


7 P. ; "dc 
Numbers of persons estimated by cac h o. 


i 8 5 .pement 
to be highest or second highest in agre 
with themselves 
xi racti sation’ 
Ranks of attraction Actual responses Chance expe tatic 


1- 4 (high) 19 8.5 
5- 8 6 8.5 
9-12 7 8.5 
13-16 (low) 9 8.5 
TOTAL 34 34 
E e ac 5 
‘mt ee other similar data show quite clearly that high por af 
values like tends to be associated with the attribution 5 to whic 
of the 1 ee But this fact, again, tells us nothing ardent gne 
Wed ici otc the independent and the other the depen > follow” 
9, however, obtain some enlightenment about this from the two 


ae y 
ed after only ota! 
d bee? le 
table 2 ice: 
acquain d 


ing facts; ( 


wc gai 1) the responses in Table 10.1 were obtain 


in acquaintance on the part of these men, who ha 
FETS B 3. i 
M. ae i and (2) the relationships shown in this 

st exactly the same after three additional months of 


rid reasonable 
them for of how much tl 
relative i two weeks, they 
thes d pce of these 
ni eai never seen until 
the viles agreement rd 
wel i way around. 
Stimat i the situation wW 
— = 5 N 
ne hs ieir attraction pre 
in THEME toward those 
larly at Pa pui with ther 
of value a oe 8 
ln ee support. Thus we 

s of systems of atti 


wt is quite as im 
18 decies mother is large 
wisp 3 help. physic 

> find that they play We 


hen rr that is, the 
otha, n d for each other. 
5 WhO reward e 
of zs s of asymmetric 
mos tried couples ha 

s," the following € 


Volvi 

Caci bi interviews an 

deed 5 as inferre 

needs us many ee gi 

mirar coraneg and nurturance, 

kinds of f such a couple would be rew 
of behavior that the other me: 
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although the men may have been 
hey were attracted to other men after knowin 

could scarcely have known much about em 
six values to cach of the other men, whom 
At first, then, it seems likely that 
attraction more than 
four months of close acquaintance 
At that time it is known that they 
accurately, and by then they had 
in such ways that, in general, they 
m they accurately perceived 
st conclude that, particu- 
also influenced by the perception 
that it is necessary to think 
tudes rather than in terms of separate ones. 
with the rewards of behavioral in- 
lue support. A small child's attrac- 
h of interaction during which 
rt, consolation, and so on. Individuals 
nnis or in musical perform- 
are providing role 
orms of reciprocal 


to assume that, 


recently. 
influenced. by existing 
After nearly 
as different. 
alues more 
ferences 
individuals who 
m. Hence we mu 
attraction was 
see once more 


h has to do 
portant as Vi 
ly the outgrowt 


Role support, whic 


al comfo 
l together at te 
onversational bantering, 


ance. x 
eis , or who merely enjoy C 
pport for each other. These last illustrations are f 
ersons provide very similar forms 


all child, on the 
ays, provide an 
es of studies 
plementary 


interacting P 
The interactin 
ach other in quite 
ort. One 


different W: 
interesting seri 
a theory of "com 
offered: 


al role supP 
as been made 
xamples of which are 
o be more attracted mari- 
like A, is cendant. If A 
e attracted maritally 
adistic. If A isa 
] we should 


adant, We should expect At 
bmissive, than to C who, 


we should expect A to be mor 
than to C who is 5 


If A is highly asce! 
tally to B, who is su 


is somewhat sadistic, 
to B, who is somewhat masochistic, 

succorant person [having needs to be helped or protected 
expect A to be attracted to nurturant B [having needs to give help or 


d rather than to succorant C. And in each of these cases 
should be reciprocally attracted to A (Winch, Ktsanes, and Ktsanes, 1954, 


p. 242) 

d couples, in- 
ests, indicated 
were in- 


ly marrie 
logical t 
there 
d by such opposite 
d submission. Each 


receiving the very 
-warding to make: 
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both are rewarded by the same behavior. There is of course no 1 
reason why reciprocal rewards should necessarily correspond to yee 
mentary needs rather than to similar ones. The important thing, S 
the point of view of maintaining a continuing interpersonal relations®p» 


3 s in re 
is that both (or all) of the interacting persons find role support ?! 
warding ways. 


Nonattitudinal Characteristics T 
d ai 
There are many personal characteristics that may be regarded 0 
rewarding or annoying but that do not depend on the e ncn 
attitudes. One may find another person good-looking, jovial, er ads 0 
or pleasant-voiced and thus be attracted to him for the same se u 
reasons, psychologically, that one likes gay waltz music or ve per 
oranges. Since it takes time to obtain evidence concerning mon pretty 
son’s attitudes, first impressions of others are apt to be pasas The 
much on such personal characteristics of nonattitudinal ee put 
effects of such characteristics are not limited to first wi auci the 
with increasing acquaintance it becomes more difficult to disent: 
Several bases of attraction. hat i 
The data reported in Research Illustration 10.2 suggest 5 uent 
sions obtained from very limited observation refer more Maced for- 
physical and behavioral characteristics (such as being quiet, d? he 


N x > i snjioyment 0 B 
eign-born) than to motives or attitudes (like modesty, enjoy! that their 
tti- 

: sy include 8^7. 

impressions are not limited to objective observations: they in judges 


mpre* 


DYADIC ATTRACTION AS A BASIS FOR 
GROUP STRUCTURE 


yso” 
3 wo P? yo 
The smallest possible group is a dyad, composed of ni of " 
We shall consider its attraction structure as being pes ae ns 
attitudes—each person's toward the other; these two attitudes, 
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Research Illustration 10.2 

a demonstration in which an 
the classroom and join him on 
a stranger to the students, was asked by the 
think of the weather?" The stranger made 
1 left the room after about one minute. The 
es in response to this request: 
ur impression of Mr. X? Anything that 
Just list your first impressions." 

te down 5.6 separate impressions 
all, 259 impressions were noted, 


has reported 


C. W. Allport (1961) 
to come into 


instructor invited a frienc 
the platform. The friend, 


“What do you 
anc 
three minut 


instructor, 
some neutral comments 
students then wrote for 
Will you please write down yo 
has come to your mind about him. 
On the average, the students wro 


during the three minutes allowed. In 


distributed as follows: 
Percentage of 
total impressions 
ee 
Personal traits (quiet, humorous, cultivated, modest and so on) 56 
Physical characteristics (dark, angular, well-dressed 14 
Situational judgments (trying to please, enjoys occasion, 
» unaccustomed to group 12 
Ethnic characteristics (foreign-born, Jewish, European) 7 
Status and role (may be a photographer, teaches science, 
belongs to wealthy clas, T 
Effect on judge’s feclings (nice gU» congenial, disconcerting) 4 
ToraL 100 
s of first impressions in 


al of studie 

a number o 
and that 1 
oncerning som 
at Mr. X was intelli- 
d, and not opinion- 
but the agreement 
re often tend to 
f other 


are fairly typic 
rally include 
little information, 
among the judges € 
rly all judges agreed th 
sensitive, well-mannere 
ot necessarily correct, 
in the same cultu 
ays in forming impressions © 


f personal character- 
nevertheless there 
e charac- 


These results 
showing that reports USU 
istics on the basis of very 
is considerable agreement 
teristics. In this case nea 
gent, friendly, warm» shy, 
ated. These judgments were n 
does indicate that persons raised 
utilize the same cues in similar W. 


persons. 


of three (a triad) is 
on-to-person 
rson group, 
so on. The 


p. A group 
ade up of three pers 
ithin a four-pe 


ea relationshi 


tructure is m 
air relationships W 


ere 
ved Posen constitut 
Neg e since its 5 
ten of hes There are six P. i 
copla nue in a five-person group fifteen for six persons, 
jus Ies; of group structurin e rapidly with group? “ab 
the 990 pair, triad, or larger set erized DY 
ut the bers and the kinds of person-to- 
every 5 of describing every ind 
Shall res er individual, especi i 
ort to a simpler, two-steP 
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con- 
arc 
the 


tbe only set that is included in all groups of two or more, we or 
sider every larger set as made up of dyadic relationships, i 2 
Properties of the dyad, not of single persons. Thus a triad cam 
relationships between members A and B, A and C, and B and C. > ction: 
we shall here deal with only two categories of individual parcit e 
positive and negative? Thus any dyad can be described as id or 
—— (reciprocal positive, mixed, reciprocal negative), and iis one, any 
larger set can be described as made of so many dyads of any 


nd, 


groups 

x; aureo larger £l 3d 

two, or all three kinds. For many purposes, of course, wei of their 
: n" © characteristics 

should be looked at as wholes having various character y t0 


duis 2 atire is a good Wa 
own, but the analysis of their internal dyadic structure is a g 
approach their study. 


Characteristics of the Three Basic Kinds of Dyads 


— 2.5 
Dyads vary in some obvious and some not-so-obvious. wa arac 
shall first consider the kinds of interpersonal behavior that a regart 
teristic of the three kinds of dyads, and then compare them : ed give? 
to stability—that is, the tendency for dyad members who : sanie rela- 
time have a ++, a +—, or a relationship to retain the sé 
tionship over a period of time. tend to ass0” 
BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS. Members of ++ dyads ene few 
ciate freely and to communicate with each other with rc waht be €* 
restraints, and to behave cordially toward each other—as eei 
pected. Members of —— dyads tend to do none of these 3 18 
as situationally required. The behavior of +— dyad membe as re 
restrained, and tends to resemble that of —— dyads. It seem 


than 
able to conclude that, given higher attraction from A to sd FE 
B to A, the attraction level of the el 
of attraction toward A th 


ason” 
Bel 
ie 
dyad as a unit is clos the : 
an to A's toward B—that is, closer Sa are 
of the two levels. Thus the frequencies of behavioral variables eor 
relevant to attraction—association and ap oil id 
diality—tend to increase Mie negat 
comes more extreme, and to decrease as the dyadic eat 
attraction (or aversion ) 

STABILITY. The ge 
nearly A’s attraction 
stable the dyadic lev. 


communication, 
: s pice 
as the dyadic level of positive 


rt 
becomes more extreme. rent: the pn re 
neral principle here is quite differe ne een 
4 > same, 2 
toward B and B's toward A are thc ud that a PP 
el of attraction. We have already no 
? This is, 


pos 
In] - 
fact d com 
Purposes are 


m 5 
hnic pe 
te shoul’ 


of course, 


3 » by the 
à gross oversimplification, justified only by 
to illustra 


E te general principles, not to present all of e n 
Plesities, For many Purposes a third, “neutral” category of E ations © ache? 
added, but even this complication would result in six possible Situ appro 
tions in a single pair relationship. For two quite different Apnd 

to the problem, see Harary and Ross (1957) and Newcomb (1961 ). 
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son, A j EN ism 
om tn a TIU Ee 
is that, following ¢ le i abes : — "€ to Hiis sitomar 
oa d à g adequate opportunity for acquaintance, such percep- 
s tend either to be justified or to be recognized as unjus *. 
corrected accordingly. Thus if A pe ives that hi " s ad s 
toman E 45 gly us if perceives that his positive attraction 
haw i sereni and if he i5 right about it, then each of them 
"jen me pisi by the other and the dyad tends to remain stable at 
1 É ; Such relative stability is illustrated. by the data in Table 
oe Hana lest populations of students who were jnitial strangers 
iuda cem a Illustration 10.1). The table shows that of the twenty-nine 
of S m aa developed a ++ relationship during their first five weeks 
sip cea eighteen (or 62 percent) retained the same relation- 
bn arly three months Jater, and only one of them became either +— 
46 < Of the initially +7 dyads, 21 percent remained the same, as did 
percent of the initially —— dyads. 


TABLE 10.2. Subsequent stability of qe and —— dyads, as 


of fifth week of acquaintance 


Number of dyads at week 15 that are 


Relationship 
al week 5 act. P act. 


Hab mis 18 18 1 38 i 

[an (N = 14) 1 09 3 1.8 4 0.9 6 j 

— (N = 26) o 16 o 32 12 L6 14 19.6 
traction choices; 


an individual's at 
al frequencies anc 


ted in the table 
lations: cach of the remaining 


Jevels, that is, neither + 
“fate” of cach 


S the highest quarter of 
“act.” and "c xp. 
respectively: EN 
Fall dyads in both popu 


action choice at intermediate 
cross the rows of the table, the 


T $ 

dnd this table, + indicate 

thos indicates the Jowest que 

conus to be expected. by 

agate about one 
ads included at least ene attr 


nor — A » 
by this criterion. By reading @ 


kir 
ad 
of dyad can be observed. 


vene (negative i 
€— = in stable dyads, : 
to a ad negatively rewart 
vis-à-vis e di spontan 
they ba 1e other. The more they av 

ave to modify their hostile : 


Pu duran t 
sal autistic hostility.” Thus the dyadic leve 
ably negative, as show? in Table 10.2, according, to which not one of 


and is t 
and cordial behavior 


ach other, the less opportunity 
ndition sometimes known 


led (“punished "s 


sé ce 
lof attraction tends to remain 
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" ition 
A's balance position ETE 
i , is attitude 
(including his attitude (including his a 


i IF) 
toword himself) toward himse 


+ 

— 3——_>> ^ 

(e) ++ dyad E. 4 N + 
A B 

= = A 

a —— à —— 

* ie =| - Fá A T 
A B 

= e 

— s— 7 


(c) T— dyad jJ 2 n. + 
A 


Á alan? 
of i spec 
FICURE 10.2. Dyadic relations of balance (a), of "pones 1 with pe g 
(b), and of imbalance (c), as experienced by each dyad mem 
to himself. Each a 


the other. 


] ce 
emained —— very greatly ex 
expectations. 


Mixed dyads (+— 
quent under conditions of ¢ 


fore ove 


dt 
: : ten f 
ontinuing interaction. They how post’! 


These findings concer 
we would expect in view 
ness. Bal 


ith » 

istent Wit; Jing 

ning dyad stability are 5 rev E are 
of the general principle of m paint e 


as 
because © jere? 
anced systems of attitudes tend to be stable 


w e 
m, th 
ae ange the ce 
rewarding and thus there is little motivation to oa to xe ortanc 
imbalanced ones are dissatisfying and lead to a imp 
dissatisf. 


ial i 
4 : fs ecial 
action. Balance with respect to himself is of sp 
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7 


if his generally favorable self. attitud 

favorable attitudes on the part of c 
n for him the relationship is a balanced 
neither of them is motivated to 


th each dyad member; that is, 
are thought to be matched by 
other member toward himself, the 


xti 1f this is true for both members, 
aange it, and thus a ++ relationship is balanced for both perso 
ns. 


ie saa of affairs is illustrated in Figure 10.2(a). A —— relationship 
hes seed in Figure 10.(b). is at least not imbalanced, since iv 
* discrepancy in attitudes toward himself is not ac- 
l Dy 5 attraction. A +— relationship is necessarily im- 
bers or the person toward whom the other person's attraction is 
gative (Fig. 10.2[c], at the left), and is thus imbalanced for the dyad 


as a whole. 

. Psychological balance, 
ae object of importan 
"ox eu may reward each other, 0 

s that a dyad relationship tends to 


change) as "ue A à 
ange) as long as it 15 rewarding, in whate 


whether with respect to oneself or any other 


ce, is of course only one of the ways in which 
r fail to do so. The basic prin- 
that is, resistant to 


be stable ( 
both members. 


ver ways, to 


arger Groups 
as balanced or im- 


latively stable, if it is char- 
is, it is composed of 
as we have 


as the Core of L 


The Mutually Attractive Dyad 
described 


an also be 
and thus re 
attraction—that 


bes Triads and larger groups C 
alanced. A triad is balanced, 
by positive 


acter; 
Pipi exclusively 
ree ++ pairs. Any pair that is +— tends not to be stable, 
anced. A triad that includes one 77 dyad 
each of its three 


piv cia it is itself not bal 
siia — since, as illust 
Dn BEES will be positively attra 
his 5 (B's attraction to 
_ attraction to C is not shared by A. 
iene will not remain stable since person C, 
wb bD), whose relationships with both A and B are ne: 
str reak away from the other two if he can. Thus, in tert 
ucture, the all- positive triad is the most stable. 


rated in Figure 10.3 (a), 
cted to another who d 
A, for example, is not S 


oes not share his 
hared by C and 
) And a triad that includes two 
as shown in Figure 
gative, will tend 


ns of attraction 


(b) Including two — — dyads 


(e) Including one — — dyad 


ons of imbalanced triads 


FIGURE 10.3. Jllustrati 
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In a population large enough and diverse enough to afford yp 
individual choices of attraction preferences, a ++ dyad will a at 
“build up” into an all-positive triad. The reasons for this are simply tha" 
the members of a ++ dyad can achieve balance with regard to me 
other member of the population only if their attraction toward woe 
shared—whether it be positive or negative—and in at least some rey 
it is likely to be positive. Since, furthermore, positive attraction 18 A are 
to continue only if reciprocated, when both members of a FE dyas N to 
positively attracted to some other person, then that person is like Tini 
become positively attracted to both of thema constellation 
describes an all-positive triad. J in fact 

Such “building up” of ++ dyads into all- positive triads iene y 
occur in the population of initial strangers that we have s in- 
described. As shown in Table 10.3, there was comparatively 1 aint- 
crease, between the end of the first and the fifteenth weeks of acqua". 


: ads 
, -W.eositive tri? 
ance, in the number of ++ dyads, but the number of all-posit ulations: 
" á n " H 0 = 
during the same interval increased dramatically, in both pol e 


: S ining 
Another way of showing the same trend is the fact that (comb 


irs, O 
: E irtv-seven pairs, . 

two populations) at the earlier time twenty-one of thirty-seve iads as 
: à » all-positive trac” a 

57 percent of the ++ pairs, were in one or more all-positi later tim 


compared with forty-four of forty-nine, or 90 percent, at the il 
(There is no analogous reason why —— dyads should be orF onden) 
"grow" into all-negative triads, and our data show no consistent 

for this to occur.) 


z even- 
TABLE 10.3. Numbers of balanced dyads and triads among s 
teen men, on early and late acquaintance 
Year I Year II 
Ed 
iads 
Dyads Triads Dyads Trine — 
6 
Week 1 19 4 18 14 
Week 15 24 13 25 
pe 
to 
rson d 
This tendency for positive attraction toward another Me a all 
reciprocated, and for the resulting ++ dyad to "grow g the 


1p: 
positive triad, appears to be very common in interaction d p po. 
are large enough to permit both dyad members to find à ociate we 
who is congenial, provided that all of them are free to = to 
whom they please. If, however, for some reason (like — clo. 
or to live closely together) a set of three persons is force mbers E 
association, there is a much lesser probability that the nie 
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STRUCTURES OF INT 
ad. It is likely, under these circumstances, that the 
t of one of the triad’s three dyads (A-B) 
either of the other two (A-C and B-C). 
hat they share a lesser degree 
ate of balance on the part of 
both their own mutual 


form an all-positive tri 
mutual attraction on the par 
will be higher than that of 
If so, then A and B are likely to discover t 
of attraction toward C, and the resulting st 
A and B with respect to C is likely to increase 
attraction and their relatively low attraction toward C. This is one of the 
processes involved in the formation of coalitions within triads, as noted 
long ago by Simmel (translated in 1950). Particularly under conditions 
that are competitive, or conditions that force three individuals into con- 
tinued association, two-person coalitions “against” the third member 
have often been observed. Triads that include coalitions tend not to 
be stable, however, especially since the isolated member is likely to 
“escape” if he can, or to break up the existing coalition by striking a 
bargain with one of the other two members. In formal terms, the insta- 
bility of such a triad is pased on the fact that it necessarily includes 
imbalanced dyads. The general principle is that, other things being 
equal, triad stability varies inversely with the number of imbalanced 
dyads in the triad. . 

All-positive triads often "grow." just a5 dyads do. into larger groups 
made up of ++ dyads. Such a triad typically expands into a tetrad when 
both of two triad members, A and B, develop ++ relationships wih a 
fourth person, D, according to processes just described. If, pum » 
D and C also develop a ++ relationship, then the new tetrad becom 
àn all-positive one, like the one made up of individuals 18, 


90, 28, 29 in 
Sociogram (b) on page 293. If not, the result is 


composed of 
two members jn common; in Sociogram 


nbers, along with 


ee group the less like 
ins ionships with all its existing mem 
creasing size the probability increases that 
not find the additional person congenial. 


STRUCTURING OF 
SUBCROTION RELATIONSHIPS 
Even groups as small as we have seen, uen : 
smaller subgroup, or cliques i ++ geet iem 
acteristics of stability although a who — cds S rn 
8 the size of interaction groups increases, php more subgroups 
likely that they will become differentiated into two or i 


as 
n the fo 
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each of which, in itself, forms a stable, high-attraction group but Be 
tween the members of which there may be many +— or —— relation- 
ships. In addition, there may be individuals known as isolates who have 
no stable relationships at all, even in dyads. Thus a population at E: 
dozen or more may include dyads, triads, or even larger se 
whose internal relations are all positive, as well as individuals m: 
involved in no ++ relationships at al]. All these possibilities, ST eas 
an all-positive subgroup of five in Sociogram (d) and isolates in all a 
Sociograms, appear in Research Illustration. 10.1. Another 8 
(page 313), concerns a group described in Research Illustration nnd 
For several reasons it is more useful to describe subgroup wo in 
ing in terms of positive dyad relationships (and the absence iic 0 
the case of isolates) than in terms of negative ones. First, nee 
all-positive subgroups tend to spend time together, to interact wit x nni 
another, and to develop consensual attitudes that function * x o 
norms. It is by such means that groups influence their members. SE ciate 
cliques of this kind are visible; the fact that clique members asso 


m is 
x ji ee: ir own 
frequently with one another and have a set of norms of thei s; some 
A j . pine Ways: § 8 
noted by others, who will react to the clique in various wa) mbers 


“outsiders” may wish to be included in it, while others may be on of an 
of an opposed, all-positive clique. And, finally, every me d 
interaction group either is or is not a member of at least ane member 
clique, and thus each one can be described either as a ope b ;rou ps 
or as an isolate. One may also take note of dyads and larger subg 

that are not all- positive. ‘bed in term? 

Thus the structuring of a total population can be describec s; 0 

of the numbers of all-positive cliques of various sizes, the peret 0 
connections (if any) between different cliques, and the nny in Re- 
isolates included in that population. In the sociogram delude nd tw? 
search Illustration 10.3, for example, there are two — seven- 
substructures with no positive connections between them; d both by 
person substructure includes two all-positive triads connectec ; 
an all-positive dyad and by a partially positive dyad, and 
positive triad; the four-person substructure includes two 


: shain. 
dyads and one that is partially positive, linked together in a € 


Propinquity as a Determinant of Clique Structure IIlus- 

The effects of spatial arrangements, as shown in Research nips 
tration 10.3, start with the simple fact that one’s attraction sect ut 
are necessarily limited to the people whom one has — tions 
they also depend on an interesting and well-documented ae * 
between attraction and frequency of interaction. Paraphrasing , ibe 
formal statement of this re] 


hip 
E 


ationship (by Homans, cf. page ^ 
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Research Illustration 10.3 
Just after. World War II, in the face of a sudden influx of married 
a twin housing project was set up for such students 
tts. Institute of Technology. One unit, Westgate, 
-family houses, arranged in nine courts; the 
d 17 buildings of 10 apartments each, 
of these courts is shown in the 


veteran students, 
by the Massachuse 
consisted of 100 single 
other, Westgate West. include 
five on each floor. The layout of one 
accompanying diagram. The housing project was relatively isolated, 
so that its 270 families constituted a relatively self- 
The population was a homogeneous one, com- 
and their young families. Applicants for 
first-come, first-served basis, and had no 
lential location; assignments were, from 


simply made at random. 
investigators (Festinger et al., 1950) launched 
formation. All wives (as representatives 
Il at Westgate West answered 
ate or Westgate West do 
a direct 


geographically, 
contained community: 


posed of married students 


housing were treated on a 


choice whatever as 
their point of view, 

In this setting the 
jsontaneous group 


of families) at Westgate and ne 
*What three people in Westg 
ally?" Responses showed that there was 
quency of social contact and residential close- 


ram on page 312. (In this figure the "units 
al distance" differ for the same floor, between floors, and be- 
tween apartments, but in relative terms they are comparable, and may 
be thought of as quarters of maximum distance. For each of the fan 
lines in the figure, the number of possible dune is — sar 
less of distance.) AS shown in this figure, the arther people 1 
from each other, the less frequently they saw each other socially, ani 
this was as true at Westgate, where mos ] lived for a 


t residents had 
T 1 a Ti r 
good many months together, as at Westgate West, where most of 
them had lived for not more than several wee 


to resic 


a study of sp 

arly : 
the question, 
you see most of soci 
relationship between fre 
ness, as shown in the diag 


of physic 


ks. The investigators 


e Westgate West courts 


Schematic diagram of the arrangement of th 


— 
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50 

40 5 Solid line: Same floor, 
2 Westgate West 
E 
E Dash line: Between floors, 
3 Westgate West 
E 30 Dot-dash line: Same side of courts, 
ö 0 Westgate West 
5 \ 
a 
8 
8. 
5 
t 
E 
8 
v 
a 


Units of approximate physical distance 


Relationship between physical distance and choices of 


show that in most cases physical distance is closely related to actua 
tional distance," that is, distance as it affects the frequency 9' : por 
social encounters, but the exceptions are particularly interest? me 
example, there were *end houses" at Westgate which were am the 
ately adjacent to another house but whose entrances ERO 
street rather than onto the court, The average number © e 
received by people in these end houses was only about on 
those received by people living in the inner courts. At Weste ^ rooms 
people who had to use the same stairways and the same utility Y ent 
saw more of each other socially than did people who used © 
ones, even though their apartments were very close together. 1868 OF 
Clique structure (especially but not always within hot ertain 
courts) is shown by the investigators to be directly rel Ja 
forms of behavior. For example, a rumor that they themse Mes g^ ue? 
for experimental purposes was quickly passed along within € other. 
but only rarely from members of one clique to members 9 ’ rgan 
As another example, an issue about the formation of à Tenants o the 
ization became quite controversial at Westgate. Opposition ,ourt? 
proposed organization was pretty much concentrated in two © i 
and these two were the ones in which a large proportion 9. : socio" 
dents were involved in all-positive cliques. The accompanying which 
gram shows the clique structure in one of these, Howe Court, T7 he jon- 
only three of the thirteen wives were favorable to the organi cet 
The investigators conclude that group life is greatly 77 


; «hin lar. 
by the presence or absence and the nature of the cliques within 
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QOH d 
(8) 


rt, Westgate West. Arrows rep- 


of Howe Cou! 
(Festinger, Schachter, & Back, 


ated choices. 


Clique structure 
resent unreciproc 
1950) 


if any. Group cohesiveness and 
ted by cliques within larger 
rge cliques to be 
] agreement about the Tenants’ 
] small cliques had little esprit 
When cliques existed they 
f the total effectiveness of 


mber and size, 
are affec 
found courts with la 


s, and by their nu 
group norms, in particular, 
groups. For example, they 
relatively cohesive and to be in genera 
Organization, whereas courts with severa 
de corps and relatively little agreement. 
seemed to become major determinants © 


the group” (p. 148). 


group 


re persons the more frequently 
vice versa—that is, the more 


higher the attraction ¢ 
r attraction. The first half of this 


they will interact with one : 


frequently they interact the higher thei 
proposition is self-evident, assuming opportunity for voluntary associa- 


tion, The second half is not self-evident but is true in à statistical sense: 
all of us can think of man ions but, again assuming relative 


freedom of action, it n than not. Just for 
example, parents and chi t each other, but 
they do interact frequently. a 
tine attraction toward each other (perhaps combined, 
with some hostility). Homans's OWT (1950) is take 
famous early study of workers in an electric manufacturing 
lisberger and Dickson < wiremen," assigned by manage- 
i requently, also 


ae to work together, "3 i sah adi 
became friendly. . - - The relationship between association and friendli- 
monly observed 


55 is one of those com 
sa guide for action” ( 111 
a p- )« , 
Another kind of evidence comes from Whyte s study (1936) of 
parties held in a suburban residential development known as 
jal notes in 


F. ee 

il I have read every single on à 

orest Reporter for a three-and-one-half-ye27 period," he writes; 
arty come 


8 S ; 5 
ummarizes the evidence as follows: the guests at any one P 


O — 


FIGURE 10.4. 


-A.Bunco par 
Wee Hosts at progressive dinner party 


Christmas - gift - exchange party 
M New month bridge club 
o New Y. Eve party 
Fishhouse punch party . 
m Meeting of "the Homemakers — 
eve eli 
Residential layout inp t gathering 
a 


come 957 
x Saturday ^ night bridge grouP 
Gourmet Society 


e 

showi 

(fron ing effects of propinquity on the selection of participants 
m Whyte, 1956) 
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from a fairly circumscribed geographic area. . . . the groups usually 
formed along and across streets; rarely did the groupings include people 
on the other side of the back yard. |... Three years later, new people 
have moved in, others have moved out, yet the basic patterns are un- 
changed.” These findings are pictorially illustrated in Figure 10.4. Still 
another kind of evidence shows that within large cities marriages occur 
most frequently between men and women who live close together, and 
least frequently between those who live at great distances." i 
The important fact illustrated by Homans’s proposition is that inter 
action with other persons tends, on balance, to be rewarding; We tent 
to become attracted toward those with whom we interact, even when 
we have not chosen to interact with them because we already find hen 
attractive. The investigation by Festinger, Schachter, and Back docu- 
ments this proposition particularly well because families were random : 
assigned to their living quarters, and had no opportunity to choose mE 
bors whom they already liked. Students in the two populations a pen 
strangers (Research Illustration 10.1) were assigned to rooms in arb 


m \ ; rats not 
trary fashion, but in this case relationships of attraction were by 
two, 
pula- 
l l eM living 
tions were small; all the men used the same stairways, the a à few 
room, and ate in the same dining room, so that differences 0 
feet in distance between their rooms had no effects. Thus the d 
principle is that insofar as spatial arrangements affect frequency “here 
action they will tend to affect relationships of attraction, an^ 

affect the attraction structuring of a population. 


Demographic Variables 


Perhaps you have been thinking that if the populations of 1 
students described in Research Illustration 10.3 had not been i 


TE 3 ave ‘ 
geneous in age and interests, residential proximity would not "" opu 
3 if the P^» . 


(such s 


much more influence on attraction than did proximity. 

hand, within the two 17-man populations of male students, 
no less homogeneous in most respects, there were significant 
ships between attraction and certain demographic variables. FO or 
several weeks of acquaintance, men who were alike in age, in v i 
rural background, and in college enrollment (all were either in one 
Arts or in Engineering) were more likely to be highly attracte 


* Cf. Gouldner and Gouldner (196: 2 a treatment of these * 
“determinants of friendship.” Sepo 895-955) for a treats 
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another th: — g " . 
parable dur n oes ben «ci a these respects. ( Com- 
Insofar as similarities i 105 i i married students. ) 
nee A ilarities in age. religious affiliation, and urban or rural 
"iin. rin recens with high interpersonal attraction in ium 
separe : ex is somewhat diverse in these respects, the reasons ed 
Takes m p discern. The relationship is mediated by similar attitudes. 
8 uds s peat, members of the same religious sects, and urban or 
aud C ES tend to have certain values and interests in common; 
fete ets already noted that attitudinal similarity often serves to 
rien aie 1 In the two 17-man populations, for example, older 
dens pne to be attracted toward one another, as did large-city resi- 
8 3 -town residents, Arts College students, and Engineering 
erat E fost of the older men shared certain attitudes toward “im- 
uie d j mus of the city residents shared attitudes toward "sophis- 
shared IS: corn-fed ways of behaving; most of the small-town men 
fure 1 conventional values; and so on. Thus the attraction struc- 
populations may be influenced by demographic variables, but 


indirec 
ndirectly rather than directly. 


STRUCTURES OF 


T RS 
he Distribution of Members’ Attitudes 


aking, birds of a feathe 
pect that subgroup stru 


r tend to flock together, and 


- Attitudinally spe 
1 therefore ex 
ana pe the differences among grou 
abe. values. If all members of am me 
ofa — value—such as the religious 

nastery-then this value 


tio 
—— If, on the other hand, the popul 
posed camps about some issue of importance 
llel this division. 
fi ei complete 


tha PES 
t attraction structuring will para 


— somewhat extreme; typic 

of ae nor complete divisiveness b 
itudes. 

he It should thus be possible t 

nad of group mem 

fey 5 if we have T 

t5 5 anged following inter i à 

In proni postacquaintance structuring from preacquaint 

e case of the populations of initial strangers (Researe 

aue formations aft 


o predic 
at the clique str i 
elieve that memb > attitudes bave 


action with each other, it S 


6.2 

2, page 173, and 10.1), cliqu s 

quaintance quite closely followed the predictions. For example, using 
26 (or 62 percent ) of the 


nt before get- 


Jose agreeme! 
onths 


batteri 

eries of miscellaneous 2 É 
;ere in € 

ion cliques four m 


— 
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FIGURE 10.5. High-attraction clique structure 
after four months of acquaintance, as related to 
preacquaintance preferences among six values 


ant initial? 
later. Among the remaining 230 dyads not in close agreement ! 


only 24 percent were later in the same cliques. ing the 
In the second of these populations, early responses ope? B 
relative importance of the six Spranger Values indicated that M ligious 
the men ranked theoretical and esthetic values rather high and re od 
values low. Nearly four months later two of these men were A ret wi 
dyads at all, but each of the remaining seven had ++ relations Po ay 
at least two of the other six. In Figure 10.5 (which correspond 5 who 
to Sociogram [d] on page 293), ++ connections among these es J 
are numbered from 1 to 7) are shown by double lines. * anc 
eight men ranked theoretical and esthetic values relatively. um qu 
religious values high. Four months later two of these were . wit 
dyads, whereas each of the remaining six had ++ relationship? ii 
least two of the other men, as shown by the single lines pot 
circles numbered from 8 to 13 in the figure. The broken lines i 
relationships between initially disagreeing men. The actual as tween 
with the possible numbers of ++ relationships within and be 
two subpopulations are as follows: 


Number bf. relationships 


Actual Possible Percent 
uc 67 
Among agreeing Ss Nos. 1-7 14 21 33 
Among agreeing Ss Nos. 8-13 5 15 14 
Between the two sets 6 42 
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STRUCTURES 
tie 36 ++ relationships, or 5 e 
Emi ae men, às compared with only 14 dede — ndi 
£ ng men; these 19 represented 76 percent of all ++ is fece : 
chance expectation of 46 percent. Ww 
rning the men's attitudes, after short acquaint- 
e of the second population). predicted 
which individuals would and which would not 
r four months later. (The significance level is 
among, values of such importance that they 
iod of months provided a basis for 
ld not have done so, 


over a per 
n themselves cou 
es into high-attraction 
ving a similar 


There were 19 of a possible 


as compared with a 
Thus information conce 
mo Lan none at all. in the cas 
be . 1 dependability 
885 racted to one anothe 
yond .001.) Preferences 
showed very little change 
ee at a time when the me 

inen individuals would eventually form themselv 
cliques. In these populations. as presumably in others ha 
distribution of initial attitudes, preacquaintanc? attitudes do not pro- 
vide a basis for knowing which individuals will be isolates, but they 
Sn tell us a good deal about the later structuring of high-attraction 
relationships among persons who d 


Personal Characteristics 
r than tiny ones, contain one Or more individuals 
ct to characteristics that are generally liked 
with the result that some of them are 
jograms, like those shown in Research 
d one or more 


- Most groups, othe 

» 10 are extreme with respe 
r disli 

disliked by group members, 


more 
fen popular than 
ustrations 10.1 and 10.3, contain one or 
i lly regard such char- 


NAE Male student groups, fOT i i iet 1 
istics as dependability, friendliness, intelligence: masculinity, anc 
Maturity as desirable i ace rewarding. By the 
Mo the opposites 0 
is bs or, if extreme, 
W to be influenc 
to onn characteristics th 
ave. 
The two sociograms (b and (d) 
i differently struc 


ble and unfav- 


f favora 
ally perceived 


rs are gener 


Illustration 10.1 
fter four months of 


te visually, to be quite 
as — the second population eems t Acer 
"s contrasted with a divisive structure within the first one. r 3 
iria: centrality” cf. Newcomb, 61) shows that this 18 apes 
n case. In x seurch For ren . for this difference, t following ds 
me to light: There was not much difference betwee’ the m pope. 

high or low popularity: n each one there 

embers and à many 150 


lati 

1 with respect to hi 

lates, d conspicuous 

relations] d did distingu!s 
ships among the very 


ly popular m 
h the two popula s 
popular in s. In the sec 
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lation, individuals 34, 42, 47, and 49 were, without exception, mutually 
attracted to each other; thus all of the many ++ dyads in which the 
popular men were involved were clustered around those individuals ie 
a central structure. Since nearly every member had a ++ relationship 
with at least one of these popular men, and since these men had ++ 
relationships with each other, the inevitable result was a central struc 
ture. In the first population, on the other hand, the very popular men 
(18, 20, 21, 22) were not generally attracted to each other, and in some 
cases were actually hostile. The result was a divisive structure, since the 
popular men who were not attracted to each other became the centers 
of quite different cliques, 2 
The explanation of these two different structures requires sat 
further step: Why should popular members be attracted to one anot i? 
in one population but not in the other? The answer is the “accident? 
fact that in the second year, but not in the first, the popular men hip 
pened” to share many interests and values, some of which we have 122 
described. It was only happenstance that the two sets of popular eni 
differed in this way, but the facts lead to this general principle a p 
structuring: the greater the number of ++ relationships pe Mem 
most popular members in a group the more centrally it will Lo : the 
tured. Since popularity depends in part on personal characteristics; 
latter contribute a good deal to the internal structuring of a group: 


Attraction Mediates Other Determinants of Structure 


This chapter has dealt with interpersonal attitudes as e rson 
bases of group structuring. We have tried to show that pci a A 
attraction does not “just happen”; it follows lawful regularities E arde 
ing to which particular individuals in specific situations are eg dif- 
by particular other persons. Different individuals are interested s 0 
ferent kinds of rewards, and other persons have different s more 
rewards to offer; a good fit between getting and giving rewards Í 
likely to be found under certain conditions than under others. 


s 
erson” 
good fit presupposes a continued period of interaction, 5O that P“ eiv- 


E ] rece! 
can try each other out and discover that they are both giving ge ing · ou 
: : r 
ing rewards; group structuring is a consequence of such Y butio 


processes, Structural forms depend, on the one hand, on the —_ whic 
of members’ attitudes and personal characteristics and the ways hi alse 
these are combined in the same persons; on the other hand, pen 
depend on situational conditions, such as propinquity OY He EN he 
the problems that confront a group. Situational conditions pet p 
opportunities that members will have to try each other out, aS 
the nature of their rewards. sonal de 
We have not, in this chapter, dealt very fully with situatior itions 
terminants of attraction, which may be regarded as sets of con 
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effects on the development of interpersonal 
dividuals personal characteristics. In latë 
S. ater 


chapte: x 
apters these matters i 
sl: = se matters are discussed at some length. In particul 
, rote at attracti ] i E 
"es e that attraction may be based on the satisfactions assc tiber) 
sari ü associate! 
ot Te together on à common task, as well as on sheerly arm 
sonal rewards ; 111885 arag 
termi ec rewards, and that in many situations group structuring is d 
ne „ : p 
Teg by task-relevant rather than person-relevant rew: ds. W 
also consider tl i ; uode, We Oe 
sider the phenomena of leadership and how leaders’ task-relevant 
sk- zar 


relati E a 
ionships with other members affect their relationships of attraction 


and 2 f 
thus determine group structure. 
attraction is thus only an i 


E ene It is platitudinous to say that people 
terese 1 other insofar as they find it rewarding to do so. What is 
binato ng ^ to see the situational conditions under which certain com- 
inge: gl Mese do and others do not develop reciprocal rewarding- 
ih 3 is. the underlying conditions, both personal and situational, 
this Magie attraction which in turn affects group structuring. In 

se, attraction mediates between the underlying conditions and 


the r 
developing group structure. 


u " 
kan tend to have the same 
attraction, regardless of in 


mmediate source of group 


Inter 
personal 
le will prefer to associate 


OVERVIEW 


constitutes a group» but 
and in their relatively 
attraction towar 

pportunity for 


We = set of persons viewed as a single entity 
stable, piane interested in interaction groups. 
One a characteristics. Group bers relationships of 

another tend to become stable following adequate o 


ed on the perceived 


acquaintance. 
Attraction is like other attitudes in that it is bas 
t differs from attitudes toward most non- 
attitudes to one 


r » 2 

. of objects, but i l 

rate: — in presupposing that individuals attribute : 

ewe 17 ar as persons have similar atti 

shared ae ;oth or all of them, and discover that 

attitudes a udes; under most conditions the experience 
is rewarding, and thus basis for mutua 


eo relationships are most st en characterized 7? 

attraction. 

ar in varies with res ct to the number of high- 

hue their size, the relationships of attraction among them, nd the 

We en of isolates. Because they mediate intermember attraction, the 

Gh sae xm that account for different structures 7 

vario S interests and values, their person 

of isa situational factors that determine the frequency 
eir interaction. 


provides a 
able wh 


nclude the distribution 


al characteristics, 
; and the nature 
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CHAPTER ġġ 11 


Role Relationships 


8. AND 80 
MOST OF US HABITUALLY REGARD A GROUP AS A SET OF pegs A is more 
it is but any group whose members have a history of een * 
than that. If we view a group only as a set of unique ide with 
cannot generalize from one group to another. This book = things 
usual scientific assumption that if one wants to Ligen recurre” 
more than a commonsense way one must discover the pme nt at à 
aspects of phenomena that, on the surface, may not be evi o» of inte? 
And so this chapter will indicate some general characteris hem js to 
action groups, regardless of who their members are. The P eeun f 
describe the ways in which group members interact, and to feet than 
regularities in interaction in terms of group influences rath . 
terms of unique individual characteristics. X d dividuals as 
There is an enormous difference between viewing - influenc? 
unique persons and as group members who are responding e view i 
that groups bring to bear on them. From the former point id what he 
would account for a person's behavior in a group in terms 9 goteristi® 
brings to the group situation—especially his personality cha 


ʻe 


in 


have 
| ! is vi but now that we k 
and his attitudes. In Part One we took this view, bu 


n 
seen how groups exert power over their members through a 
(Chapter 8), we are in a position to examine this second Pow erstood A 
Looked at in this way, group members behavior is to be un es exert? 
terms not of who the members are but in terms of influenc 
or mediated by other persons with whom they are interacting: 
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In any interaction. group there ar e relati i i 
havioral and attitudinal e me a Sa pa er 
military squad com posed of ei ht men and : ffice ald b €— 1 
1 g and an officer could be described 
in terms of role relationships of equality among the men and of givin 
and receiving orders, as between the men and the officer. These — 
relationships are pretty much the same in any squad, regardless of the 
individual personalities of the members. The role relationship between 


a mother and her child is one in which the mother gives and the child 
n such forms as care, protection, and 


i ada nurturance, particularly i 
raining. We can understand a great deal about such a two-person group 
this kind of role relation- 


merely ; 3 1 

a rely by knowing that mother and child have 
shi i de 
lip, whether or not we know much about their personalities, and 


whether or not we know the specific wa hich the mother gives 


and the child receives nurturance. 

The relationship between any 
them contributes to it, and a person 
ship—that is, what he does to create an 
be regarded as his ow? role. It often happens that i 
a particular role relationship—say 0n the part of a 
child—one must also maintain S hat differen 
several other people. Her general role as mother is 
nurturant relationship to he d, but in order to maintain this relation- 
ship she also has specific roles in relation to such other persons as 
neighboring children, the child's teacher, and the child's doctor. Whether 
general or specific, the mother's role refers to her behavioral contribution 
to her relationships with other people. insofar as these involve her child 


in some way. 
» The term is in fact used i 
only it r ; 
nly it refers to widely shared norms 


contri $ f 4 i 
tribution to a behavioral relationship 
are expecte 


fulness, and sexual fidelity 
s to an idealized, or pre 
vioral regularity on t 
Is work out a smooth rela 
d the other à sub 
7 as presenting K 
regularity in inter- 
to be normative 


ysin W 
two things depends on what each of 
"s contribution to a role relation- 
d maintain the relationship—may 
n order to maintain 
mother toward her 
omew t relationships with 

dominated by her 


r chil 


bd pesi refer scribed role. 
simply to actual beha 
persons; for example, two friend 
ing to which one takes à dominant an 
mother and child described on page 
the same habit" present a picture of rather extreme 
acting with each other. In these cases, too, there come 
expectations, but they abe not regarded as normative 
ns themselves. These are not socially prescribe 
Role, in al] these senses—ideal or actual, gen 
mergent- refers to the behavioral consistencies 
as he contributes to a more Or less stable 


others. The pers olved in the rela- 


era 


interacting persor 
rather emergent roles. 
— posae prescribed or € 
iet, cm of one person 

hip with one 


or more ons inv 
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tionship may be either specific, named individuals or, more commonly: 
representatives of categories—like mothers, policemen, students. 

In order to understand clearly the role relationships that make up 
the ongoing life of a group, we must first examine the nature of the 
e that group members bring to bear on one another. The impact 
of such influence on an individual is related to the position he occupies 
in the group. And so this chapter begins with an analysis of position- 
related influence and ends with an examination of the ‘network of role 
relationships that characterizes a group of interacting persons. 


SOCIAL POSITIONS AND ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


Societies and Groups as Networks of Interrelated Positions 
less but 


Each human being is born into a society that is not form 1 small 
d. 5I" 


organized. Both society as a whole and its subparts—the large an Ja 
groups, the social classes, institutions, and organizations, for example 
are organized into a complex structure. The structures of all socie," 
even the small, preliterate ones that seem "simple" to us—have 
shown by anthropologists to have rather elaborate form and struct 
If we are to understand the social norms in terms of which people he 
ceive and interact with one another, it is necessary to examin’ in 
organization of groups and societies as providing norms for perce!’ 
their own members and the behavior of their own members. rocks 
The members of a society, like other common objects such a5 ide 
or birds, are classified. Just as pebbles are distinguished from boule? 
and sparrows from eagles, so different kinds of people are disting nt y 
from one another. Just as sparrows are expected to behave ns d 
from eagles, so different behaviors are expected from different KM ffer- 
people-men and women, for example. But there is an obvious ^. A 
ence between people's norms about birds and about themselves. s, 
person, unlike a rock or a bird, is capable af responding to others ^ 
pations of his own behavior. Partly for this reason people who ar? hav? 
sified differently behave differently. Teen-age ey for example vith 
differently from teen-age girls in ithe same — because, to begi” . not 
they know that they are boys and are expected to act like — act 


girls; sooner or later, of course, most of them come to es 
like boys. 


ure: 


eS. 

ul purpose 

' i p «a ter 

ws he anner in which a society is organized is best describe 25 indi- 
N Ter i ; : Ever. 

of the positions that exist in that society for people to fill. Ev ybor? 


vid i ;oci i iti 
ual in any society occupies at least one position; even 
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child : 

occ : - : 

in ges ned the position of an infant. Most individuals beyond tl 
re of infancy 5 ; lie 
usb: infancy occupy several positions: the same adolescent gil i 
iter, sister, : : s rl is 
ghter, sister, and secretary of her high school class; the same man 

; sa 


eel pn husband, a father, a deacon, and a councilman. No one, how- 
Bos Mee all the positions that are recognized by his society. No 
1 an "€ in fact, participates in all of a culture. It is his positions 
will ina r y that determine the parts of the culture in which he will or 
Mee basia pm Thus small children do not participate in the polit- 

s s of American culture; and employers play a part in the affairs 


of man: iati i 
anagement associations put not in labor unions. 
ieties as consisting of a complex organization of posi- 


ange "€" 

s, the scientist disregards the particular individuals who happen to 

the ceo i ons; from this point of view, the personal identity o 

1 is irrelevant. W hen the people are subtracted in this 

all the es way from a society, what is le twork of positions, 

8915 elements of which are more or less related to and consistent with 
another. Our society, for example, sh positions as those 


Of fathe 1 i provides such! 

haste. bishop, housewife, mayor, railroad engineer, and many 
s of others. 

mE position that continues to be recognized by the members ofa 
md contributes in 80 to the purposes of the group; this con- 
of ion represents its function. d with every gue is a body 
common beliefs concerning its function; these beliefs represent one 
part of the group's system of norms. The functions of a position, as 
f i do not necessarily 


\ ars 
mderstood by grouP members 


"ro ak to its functions 25 © | 
eS api for example who is especial y 
Eos Hin position contri 
| n is the functio y 1 
5 on u members 
tribes : made by the ocCUI. 
Diest of the southwestern regions © 
by a bon be generally accepted a 
that qe however, the 97. 
CA aie group solidarity: 
iis accepted function, bu 


Occ 
ccupy the posi 


me way 


by an outsider—by à 
he ways in 


As viewe 


s that of b 
by the priest might be 


po this or some other accepted function, or tors 8 

d 1 exist, then, because they correspond to fur Ri jd 

isa cin y understood according to group nomm whether or . — 
functi a correspondence between eal” and comm nders 

ions. 

Ble = pe the positions, which are the smallest element—the constructio 

societies and organized groups, are interrelated nd p^ 

int of view 


ends. From this point 


to common 


be " 
'cause they are organized 
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societies and organized groups are structures of positions that are organ” 
ized to meet certain goals. Since every position is a part of an en A 
system of positions, no one of them has any meaning apart from Es 
others to which it is related. The position of mother cannot exist Wi ol 
out the position of child, for example, nor that of leader without ‘that 
follower. Every position points to one or more others related to it. dar 
SOME POSITIONS COMMON TO ALL SOCIETIES. Societies vary on di 
ably in degree of organization of positions—or, as sociologists * m- 
the extent of their division of labor. Some societies provide very p 
plicated systems of positions, whereas others provide only relatively and 
Even the simplest societies, however, provide at least five different 
of positions (Linton, 1945): 
ed by all 


1. age-sex: at least seven of these are apparently identifi d man 
0 


societies—infant, boy, girl, young man, young NOR. 

old woman; iety; 

occupational: for some individuals, at least, in every — ] 

3. prestige: some sort of ranking, such as chief or slave, m 
archy of prestige; ber 

4. family, clan, or houschold group: for example, a mem s 
John Smith family; li 

5. association groups: membership in interest groups, € E 
so on, established on the basis of congeniality angsa 
interests. 


to 


hier- 
of the 


and 
jues, an 


n 
commo! 


The functions of these various positions vary enormously, xample 
positions that look alike to outsiders—such as that of priest, RE c socle i 
may be regarded as having very different functions in differen ere y 
Among some societies the function of the child's position 15 za of pro- 
of preparation for adulthood, whereas in other societies it = 5 por 
viding a period of carefree life before adult responsibilities ved made 
some positions, such as that of carpenter, the actual contribu men 
corresponds closely to that which is commonly recognized M uni e 
of the group. For others—many “prestige” positions, anc d 
actual contribution to group life, as understood by à acid ners d 
little relationship to the function as perceived by group mem assigne 
HOW INDIVIDUALS ARE ASSIGNED TO POSITIONS. Individuals ar* not hav 
to some positions on the basis of factors over which they do n of bo? 
any control, such as their age or sex (for example, the Lene i A 
or old woman). Other positions (for example, bishop or m eveni 
Society) are accorded largely on the basis of individual a 55 
The former are technically known as ascribed positions and th unt) 
achieved. Some are matters of preference (“He belongs to t 
club set”) and some are very largely matters of “good lue 


82 S uae " in wl 
luck.” Different societies vary enormously as to the ways! 


ab 
= 


ears 
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viduals : awed ; 
hie ES assigned to different positions. Among an Afri 
eie - BaThonga, for example, factors of us Aem api people 
e have little to do wi à ent and prefe 
with the matter. A individual’ 3 
determi atter. An individual's ition i 
ree 1 : al's positio ar. 
fe d by sex, age. and (in the case of men) b 3 85 largely 
Se ped among brothers; cattle and wives of * sie idiom 
rented by. t 5 ; a deceased m: 
y the oldest living brother A pace inn 
amont; er. Among the BaThon iti 
ye changed or impr ed by iti ga; pona 
indi: provet Dy competition. Among tl C : 
ians th Ameri g du Bal 
den S of North America, on the other hand, some men are bor x 
a DNE Ain E mi 
1 positions, but cannot maintain the positions acquired by ies 
1 2 Jd . s artn 
ree competing for them. In other societies many kinds of positions 
Ate: ine / ager :ONX ^ ` : 
Ls p by age and sex alone, but a good deal also depends o 
uch “ sl" n ecess :adivi ái Enos un 
isis zi 15 or success the individual has in contriving a favorable 
e ^ i 
ge. No two societies ;t alike i ; 
s s ust alike in the ways i i 
— f i j je ways in which they 
de all these and other factors in assigning individuals to — 
ot all positions are enduring ones; some of them, like that of bask 


man ata w ; n 

d ata wedding, may be briefly held. The position of mourner at one's 
her's funeral c ` ifeti 

s funeral can be a lifetime. Other positions, 


E rd held but once during à 
held for d receiving public support while unemployed, may be 
-— a periods or intermittently: Such positions, how- 
ce wea 1e — basic characteristic? as those more persistently held. 
they eges be E functions (actual or assumed ) in the society, and 
lw related. wita them prescriptions for behaving toward other persons 
positions. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE 


tive 
e matter: it has mee 
role relations 


are 


SITION- Posit 
a to other posi 


OF SOCIAL PO 
in relatior 
5 or society 


ining only 


hips that à group prescribes 
it i ible to concentrate 
other 


ated things, highli 
jonships are always 


meaning lies i 
diii. lies in the 
ween two or more 


on jus E 

as just one of two interrel 

S gre i P 

ground, the fact remains that reciprocal relation 
of a husband's position, for 


implie 
"im s by any position. The significance 
ple, lies not only in the prescriptions behavior toward his 


wife 

lla but also in hers to 
an indivi ; 

individual in a group or soci 

or more other persons w 


tributi 
ut ; : : 
ion to a relationship with one 


have 
ave placements. 


against the 


Role Prescriptions Attached to Positions 
e normative descriptions of ways of carrying 
tions exist-—ways that are generally 
i particular position. 
ve have , the functions of a 
of certain kinds of 
Not all the things 


out ag ge ar à : 
agreed P unctions for which pos 
For poe. m within whatever group 
Position 3 psychological purpos 
relationsl Lave to do mainly wi 

nships between the occupant and o 


es, as 


— — YA M M 
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the occupants of 
ou e any particul; 
. of 5 position do are essential i , 
Per , and some may = op Some of their r» e in carrying 
prescrit mple, treating ill ted ly interfere with the acciri: simply 
not a ve role; Wearing ^i lents is a necessarv pa spp function" 
totally PH ain part of it pr or a 5 the eoe ip 
ie xcluded fn 3 poisoning patients 5 a permittec bu 
ee in which m 3 prescr ein indi forbidden, and thus 
a mother in America Sible for tha sennpane i jas in Figure 11-1, 
one 5 may be hon Society) to maintain a position (in this 
that Lx TE i of as extending 5 with ay 
behaviors For gray Pakde ia forbids; at the i p 
mothers } hat are permitted e between these extremes are various 
vine ca but not to others out not demanded -permitted to some 
If s, or left to the ne perhaps, or to all mothers le ertain 
includ TOM Are ice d choice of any motl T aa 
— * iti the role bee drawing a line between pd is 
bien need to obtain the 0 á mother in 4 8 5 igan Ae 
h sample of all Bs "ine kinds of deste cum A repre 
the pel ns an inclusive 1 in that society who recognize the 
(2) cription (drawn ideall behaviors potentially to be included in 
the list 3 as to hos e 2m preliminary investigations i 
ment that jirani merely weder per regard each behavio 
be established. In tl ehavior on the list is bn sue of 50 perce 


d is not 
you 


anc 
r on 


Prescribed role 


Ly 
EA S 
SÈ y i 
Do oe x i 
S S i 
éf ge as > 
o S P 
+100% a — jl 
8 ES ac 
Demanded +70% + 50% SG; F 
of all TM 
mothers T g^ 
Forbidden 
tod 
FIGURE 1 j 
11. C n 
. ombinati 
on 3 
of behaviors associated with mother's role in pes 
to byP? 


temporary American soci 
prune cime eri eun Numbers preceded by + or by — efer 
gray make i forbidden, oe who consider the P eae pehavior = 
up the prescribed ively. Behaviors included in the area 0 dar 
ed role, according to criterion of agreement 2 
e anded 


at least 50 
percent of i 
informants that the indi d b 
ndicated behavior is 
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all respondents to be demanded 


of all mothers. But the important thing about any role prescription is 
to be found not in any list of behaviors but rather in the elements that 
such behaviors have in common. These elements, which can be inferred 
from the list of required, permitted, and forbidden behaviors, describe 
the relationships that the group norms prescribe between the occupant 


of the position in question and occupants of related positions. 
INTERLOCKING ROLES. Any role prescription thus necessarily implies 
one or more others. A mother cannot perform her role except in relation 
to a child, or an employer his except in relation to an employee. A pro- 
fessor’s role as lecturer and a student’s as listener are dependent upon 
one another, The interdependence of related roles is shown in the fact 
that any position involves rights as well as obligations: there are obliga- 
tions to the occupant of a position, as well as obligations on him. The 
obligations of a wife to her husband, for example, correspond directly 
to the rights that he expects from her, and vice versa. i. ede 
neither rights nor obligations unless every role were defined 5 rela = 
to one or more others. The same group norms provide prescriptions for 
each one in a set of interlocking roles. , . . 
This means that the occupant of any position lennas more eer 
at the same time, the prescriptions for his own and p c pr dac 
roles. Prospective brides and grooms are likely to be a 5 
With each other's role prescriptions as with their own. © ae ge 
of any particular couple “fails,” it is not likely to be merė y a 
familiari i S i ther's role prescription. ather, 
Unfamiliarity of either spouse with the o x ku iu aee 
as Burgess and Cottrell long ago showed ( : is mot mande; Aot 
the personality of one or both of them 1s such E 5 8 er 
necessarily included in the role prescriptions, m S 


the other spouse is unable or unwilling to — lv one other role. As 

Very few roles are define n to ony ° t the center of a 
illustrated by Figure 11.2, the mother’s general — : a Driptions m 
network of specific roles, each of which also inclu > » = P goyen 
relation to the child. Many roles, unlike that of - = 4 single other 
are defined with reference to several others, à city do not have 
one. Such prescriptions as that of the mayor je z defined in relation 
Primary reference to any single other role; his role n and constituents, 
to councilmen, administrative chiefs, party apti d to one another. 
among others, and all or most of these are also relate 

Thus any role is necessarily a part of a system o 
roles, and can be modified by changes in other parts © a 
mother’s role changes as her son becomes an adolescent an 
larly as his relationships with peers change) his r 


ole changes; i 
i sues. 
the relationship as changing and she does not, role conflict en 
system as a whole is supported by à set of norms that pres 


behaviors considered by at least half of 


cribes relation- 


BIS 
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Grandmother Father 


Teacher 


Neighbor 


FIGURE 11.2. Representation of mothers role in 
relation to other roles 


aue in 
: "E r 8 q unique 
ships among all the roles included in it. Each one of them is U 1 


! i : he others 
having its own position—its own point of intersection with all € bein£ 
in the system. What all of them have in common is the fact 9 luals 


prescribed by an inclusive set of norms. Thus it happens that icm he- 
who occupy different positions behave in different ways but nev 1 
less share common understandings about one another's bens“ tines 
thus, in turn, it happens that interaction among them so often A not in 
in relatively smooth and predictable manner— predictable, that is. 

terms of specific behaviors but in terms of role relationships. 


Role Prescriptions and Role Behavior py its 
Anyone who occupies a position is bound to be influenced rr cet 
accompanying role prescription, but his actual behavior is also matt per 
in many other ways: one often faces conflicting kinds of psp 
sonal preferences, abilities, and various kinds of personality artic 
istics may be quite incompatible with role prescriptions, Dem with 
those associated with a prescribed position—like those a s no 
Sex or age or membership in a racial group—over which im ant Fo 
control. For such reasons a person's actual behavior, as peso e 
position, may conform only partially to the prescription, ' scri 
deviate radically from it. And, whether he conforms to the pre hi a 
or violates it, he will in any case adapt to the prescription 1 le and 
way, as dictated by some compromise between what is degi 
what is possible. TE o 
Thus the actual behavior of the occupant of a ng affecte. 
correspond exactly to the role prescription, because it will ulari 
by other influences, too. This means that in our search for #8 


ter- 
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hips of one person to another we must also 
fluences. As shown in the following illus- 
rent kinds of determinants of the regu- 


mr behavioral relations! 
$ e account of these other in 
aa there are two quite diffe: 
ies that are found in actual role 
oo n sesta wens iy G — biu mo 
zonani. 1 s £ v the president of his 

: mpany. Twenty minutes later he is dictating to his stenographer; two 
hoes sier de be em 5 geom customer at lunch; and 

. f ay be observed dancing with his wife at the local 
country club. In each of these situations he is involved in a behavioral 

n edi 1 P it The four een, call for quite differ- 

à i s part, and yet a close observer would note 

certain characteristics in Mr. Doe's behavior that reappear in all the situa- 
3 = order and v d in his behavior are commonly 

as aspects of his personality. 

Tom Coe, who lives in a neighboring city, occupies 
position very much like that of John Doe. He too might be observed, 
day, in exactly the same kinds of situations—behav- 
host, and husband, respectively. Some of his 
of John Doe in the comparable situations, 
te different: his manner of participating 
e interacts with his stenographer, 
are distinctive, his own. Yet in 
n—and between each of them 
and who also behaves as 
e same day—most of us 
he behavior of the three 
arity can be observed 
tions and in that of 


behavior. 


rson. 


a professional 


perhaps on the same 
ing as employee, employer. 
behaviors are similar to those 
are qui 


but in many ways they 
s in which h 


the interview, the wi 
bi hostmanship, and his style of dancing 
spite of the differences between the two me 


and Richard Roe, who lives in a third city 
host, and husband on th: 


ze the similarities in t 
Order and regul 
a in different situa 


employee, employer, 
would immediately recogni 
f the situations. 
of each mar 
ation. 


Her in each one o 
an in the behavior 
all the men in the same situa 


of behavioral regularity 
on the part © 


These two kinds 
velve episodes of behavior 


11. : 
P. iique shows that the tv 
hree men can be examined either for individual consistency regar 
ardless of individuals. 


les 
s : 4 
of role relationships OT for role consistency reg 


Alt 

A rongi we Are concerned, in this chapte: 
yon in passing that the actual behavior of anyone in 
o has regularities of the former kind. As schematically illustrated in 


Fi 
tale 114, actual role behav of may vary from forms that art almost 
ally determined by personal factors to those that are almost totally 


de a H 2 : 
5 by positional prescriptions: An instance of the latter wou 
the well-rehearsed, stylized performance of the bride in a forma 


ED ceremony; a well-known illustration of the former would be 
iren way of being crowned emperor by the Pope: he insisted on 
acing the crown upon his head himself. 

The principal reason why most of us, most of the time, conform 


— — 
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As employee As employer As host As husband 
John Doe Om x D. 
Tom Coe x x " 
Richard Roe x x ^ 


FIGURE 11.3. Different kinds of common elements in role eee 
Ellipse 1 refers to regularities on the part of different persons uu E 
same role; ellipse 2, to regularities on the part of the same person nid 
different roles. Each X refers to a behavior episode on the part of the pe 


named at the left. 


reasonably well to role prescriptions is that groups provide pre si 
not only for the occupant of any position but also for persons sen : 
positions as they respond to his role behavior. The latter press nsofar 
include sanctions for conforming or markedly deviating behavior elk lor 
as sanctioning norms are internalized, one comes to reward * 
role conformity: one has become motivated to enact the role pr? 
so that role behavior corresponds more or less closely to role pr e 
One of the major reasons for failure to conform to role P^ ios pre 
is the fact of belonging, simultaneously, to different groups at er. EY 
scriptions are different from or even in conflict with each p 
small children may be caught in such a dilemma—betwecn, or atypical? 
a family group whose language and culture are foreign and pP y 9 
American" school or playground group. Adolescents in our pn 2 
notoriously squeezed between conflicting prescriptions of the tion: 
and their peers. In Chapter 13, where conflicting role Lace nect* 
considered more fully, we shall note that such conflicts 40 * 


p cr 


Maxi 
E | 
Oc | 
26 
8 I 
5 8 | 
oc I 
v - " 
E: Primarily | 
B positional 
! zer? 
Zero — 
Degree of positional determination j and 
ab ai 
; erson indi 
FIGURE 11.4. Schematic diagram of possible combinations ie lines 955 
positional determinants of role behavior. Areas beyond the br tveit, 1 


e 
cate extremes that are rarely if ever found. (Adapted from Romm 
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behavior. It is possible, for example, to work 
form to quite different prescriptions of dif- 
vith members of those groups. The 
bership represent à special case 
n a person by reason of a 


5 in deviant role 
"hn 5 or to gon 
bin. oups when associating only v 

g pulls of multiple-grouP mem 


of th 

1e a r: as 3 1 
9 general principle that influences upo 
artisalsr R : : 

cular role assignment are often in conflict. with other influences 
influences outweigh them, he will tend to con- 


roa ay Unless counter! 

ie e "y As long as he holds a given position in a given group he 

B | * some way to that group s prescriptions for maintaining 

ne gm lips with specified role partners; his manner of adapting, 
r conforming OY not, represents his role behavior. 


ows Change in Position 


Changed Role Behavior Foll 
"E the effects of holding 2 position on one's ac 
sho hips with one's associates are as great as WC 
uld follow that a change in the one should be followe 
the other. bservation provides many 
sen elected president of his 
young man turned husban 


hig 
gh school class takes on 
“The role makes the man." From this 
an irresponsible 


fors; 

leue many of his forme 

grou it is sometimes ^ at the way t po 

com p member into à responsible one is to plac 1 position (a 

: nmittee chairmanship, perhaps) that will impose inescapable respon- 

sr on him. i ed illustrations is, 0 

rer: that others migl 

bef mittee chairmen are imes just as irre: 
ore. 

sear = such reasons a 
ch Illustration 1-1, 


tual behavioral rela- 
have indicated, it 
d by a corre- 


Spondi 
ili nding change in 
istrative instances: t 


and-f 

du workers because forem 
tudes attitudes for foreme! 
d changed with their © 
"as the stewards’ ro s 
5 only indirectly, : 

her evidence that th itudes correspo” 

28 as reported by others and the stewards them- 
selves, 
lowed i may therefore conc 
changes in position, in opposit 


the foremen’s 
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Research Illustration 11.1 


Lieberman (1956) carried out a study designed to test the assumption 
that a person’s attitudes are influenced by his position in a 8 5 
system. He began by obtaining attitude responses from 2354 cw c 
file workers in a factory. These responses were to be used as 91 
ground data, to be compared with later ones of men who had pet 
while changed positions—specifically, who had become cither que n 
or union stewards; there was no way of knowing, in advance, W d 
individuals would be involved in such changes. About fifteen m er 
later, the same questionnaires were answered by 23 of the "ment 
respondents who had meanwhile been appointed by the manag 125 


Ss sip work groul 
as foremen, and by 35 who had been elected by their sud obtained 
also i: 
t become 
hac» 


stewards. For purposes of comparison, responses were 
at the later time from 46 of the original group who had no |n 
foremen meanwhile, although they closely resembled the 23 w istics: 
both in original attitudes and in several demographic chase ear 
A control group of 35 of the original respondents who had Ta 16 
while become stewards was also selected as originally sim!?! 

35 who later became stewards. 


; ; during th m 
The data were analyzed in terms of changes Qe Rn simil! 
month period, comparisons being made between i " responses 
: ‘ tracted. that TO or 
groups. The attitude questions were so constructed attitude either 
could indicate any degree of favorable or unfavorable z i together 
toward management or toward unions. Sample paese in change? 
: : H sn 
with percentages of respondents who did or did not $ 
during the interval, are as follows: 
Percent be- percent e 
How much do man- coming more Percent tomoi i qoid 
agement officers favorable to showing ert rement 
care about workers? management no change manag 100 
) 0 
New foremen 48 52 E 10 
Control group 15 76 í 100 
9 0 
New stewards 29 62 jn 
Control group 20 80 
rcent be- 
How much say Percent be- Bero nare 
should the union coming more Percent comune | 9 rotal 
have in setting favorable to showing Lon 
standards? the union no change the u 100 
0 
New foremen 0 26 74 10 
Control group 22 54 24 100 
0 
New stewards 31 66 3 70 
Control group 20 60 20 
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Percent be- 


Percent be- 
coming more 


coming more 


How much should 

seniority count in favorable to Percent critical of 

moving to better seniority showing seniority 

jobs? system no change system Total 

3 qu 

New foremen 17 44 39 100 

Control group 20 54 26 100 

New stewards 34 46 20 100 
17 34 49 100 


Control group 


onses of experimental and control groups 
tem taken singly, statistically significant, 
s highly significant differences in 


Differences between the resp 
are not, in the case of every i 


but the total set of sixteen items show: 
the predicted directions. Individuals whose attitudes were the same 


before they changed positions showed quite consistent changes in atti- 
tudes toward specified groups: changes were of exactly the kinds 
expected in view of their new positions. 

Another finding is equally important. It happened, two years 
later, that fewer foremen were needed in the plant, so that eight of 
them were demoted to their former positions. These eight were there- 
fore compared with twelve other foremen who continued in that role. 
The interesting finding is that the changed attitudes of the continuing 
foremen remained as they were after the fifteen-month interval, 
à "reverted" to 


ight who returned to rank-and-file status 
earlier. Here are the percentages of the 


different times, who felt that the union 


ting labor stand 


whereas the e 
their attitudes of three years 
two sets of foremen, at three 
“should not have more say in set 


ards”: 


After 15 months After 3 years 
—— 


Initially 
PCS 100 
Twelve continuing foremen 33 100 13 
Eight demoted foremen 13 63 
x 1 aw i es 
ilt of being subjected to new influence 
n is tO 


(exactly as predicted), as a rest 
in the new positions. To be recognized as occupying 


invite s 2 
nvite such influences. 


x 


r—not in the sense of being 
able one. To occupy a 
ative influences 


Social position determines role behavio 
of being an inescap 


the only determinant but biect to norm 
social position means in fact, to) Be SUBE" i hat 
Seoul ale coe ps sion is thus a locus of influences tha 
A à nformity. ^ i it; irec- 
impinge on whatever persons dequo aaa 
tion of such influence is towa diii 

ships with role partners. 


are re 


d the maintenance 


ri 
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NAL DISTANC 
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ANCE AND ROLE RELAT 
; RELATIONSHIPS 


If an i 
n indivi 
havi ividual's 
ior, then i als occupé 
en x ipancy E 
persons’ eis should also be s s position influer | 
sitions sh rue that relati mces his role be- 
should i at relationships 
influence their role ves between different 
> relationshi 
ships. But to €x 


amine our prob th av re » » à ec 00 
lem MS We req s that we be mc 
) In 4 
wa 
y ire, hat v 
gre precise al 


relatio i = 
nships i 
T . It is eas 
of teacher asy to descri 
Scr » v 1 
vr iple Mrs — a pair of social iti 
n nt— erms of the role i eri - ited 
'scriptions associate’ 
describe 


with e 
ach one 
ihe uie €, separe 
5 ately. it i 
the essential Le 8 it is not particularl 
5 ei lati I 
ventions! of instruction, ju i relationship, in — ike the s 
S 88 , just as w > rms like the giving í 
begins hip as one of givi is we have descril . ix 
tions i with the fact that "s and receiving m ede, TC iun 
Gone) in groups and end there are countless 1 i 0 el 
S 9 * E jeties ay | 
shee ips wip one or arie around the wo igne n i rl 
: "-—— ore Mo kial | 
(o ` 0 2 iti ye eir 
y descriptive level if other positions. We sl a 
"pn pe shall not get beyonc the 
a new term for : 
or every PO 


sible relati 
:lationshi 
ship between i 
ositipris 
positions. All scientific discipli involve Ur 
nes invo ve 
tively 


f named 
as rela” 


problem: W. 
: What ki 
a inds 
the relationships . characteristics are tl 
es? Ins en m i a 
to sober as we ndi ean of positions and : 
elationshi in findi E reir assoc 
o ma Ad ing ci i i 
8 * but ora we shall no lunes sies dimensions that ap? t 
pee an more ade bendi i 
iiem shall approach pies ord develop pis ee 
| | a eje i 8 
with mne in terms of i problem by i cep mal 
ur 3 relativ i. "y e 
iex heec tiu qe that — distance along a denen P e 
as depe rae we shall re ae relationships s sid ind nee role 
ndent. That is E di the former as ade me a the! 10 
> sh i i 1 si 
all inquire into the rie P ionshib* 


Jizatio! 
1 role 


anc 


illustrat 

e an a 

1 pproach. N 

Vo ee o relationshi 

| m nsh 

e for i le. — 5 . ge dimos 0 5 

im | tl : | 

Mid And we Fe yer sir May comple "obe i - : 

e E ect m ons in 
research barr nrag — he de d i ide 3 
of d nce, a ee i pu 

earch c videnco, appear “ae d e. that, oe to avai 
us. on and important. Tue 


Relationshi 
nships of Status and Hi 
cn ierarch 
r ps both 1 
act with on 155 
| umm and small 
are likel er over : whose members e 
y to appear s a period of time, disti on "mong meri 
ar a pao al tn , distinctions among men in£ 
er to some O ' 
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Company presiden "above, "lower than," or "superior to" 
others. Insofar as these distinctions are gen- 

erally recognized by group members io 

— correspond to positions, with their asso- 
ciated roles. There are various ways in 

which distinctions come about, and ‘there 
are many characteristics—such as skill 
wealth, power, popularity—with respect to 
which members are classified as higher or 
lower, but nevertheless the distinctions all 
hing in common. We shall there- 
r as instances of 


An assistant manager 


have sometl 

ideen fore consider them togethe 
status differentiation.’ 
Suppose we have observed that status 
differentiation exists within a group or or- 
as illustrated. in Figure 11.5. 
What does this imply about the role rela- 
* sweeper tionships between higher and lower mem- 
bers, and between members of more or less 

s? Such observations have been 
kinds of groups character- 
atus distinctions, and 


A machine operator 


ganization, 


F 2 qual statu 
IGURE 11.5. Illustration eque i 
made in many 


of distances along the dis r ; 
mension of authority ized by all sorts of st 
i we shall cite à few examples. 
PROFESSIONAL PRESTIGE. In our society 
hierarchies; an example 


there are many familiar examples of prestige 
appears in Research Illustration 11.2. The kinds o 
m this study are much like those found in many quite different settings. 
Hae suggest behavioral relationships of deference on the part of low- 
3 members toward those of high status, and expected nd m 
erall een i the part of high-status members, under yee E E Le 
tio y recognized differences with respect to power an pres g A e 
st nships among equals, according to this study and others, vary he h 
n when members of all status levels are in the same situation: pa 
evel members tend to like and to communicate frequently with eac 
other, whereas low-level members neither like nor communicate with 
each other as much under these conditions. We shall comment more 
fully on these findings after looking at some other examples. 
PCPULARITY STATUS. In the two populations of students who, be- 
ther for several months (Researe 


ginning as strangers, lived closely toge 5 
Illustrations 6.2, page 173, and 10.1, page 293) there were wide differ- 
à (The index of popularity status is the 


ences i > 
nces in personal popularity: 


f relationships reported 


Linton, 1945) use status in 


1 Some soci 18 ists (for example, 

the sense 8 and anthro tic ( Sin d literal meaning of the former 
hich we have used P "standing higher or lower than," we shall 

* t of position. 


term is 
is "standing," and, by extension, 
f the more ge 


consi 
ider status as a special case © 
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Resear 
search Illustration 11.2 


Som 
e yea 
years agi 
ago forty 
y-two 
y ersons 
persons—social work 
cers, psycl i 
| psychologists, PS; 

genera 


chiatris T € 
atrists s 
S, nurses 
ses, and i 
guidance counsel 
selors worki i 

ing In the 

vey did 


area of 
mental! 
not realize i al health-me 
had ih it at first Saat for a one-day confe 
T , y hi » - rence. T 
uia ewe the other h: m been so selected ze Though tl 
sionals. stor a il à — for that about half of them 
groups of about ach person was a re eyes of fellow profes- 
six members oat sii of four entirely 
a or a half hour or 5 ( 
i r so, to 


discu 
SCUSS à s 
a specifi 
meeti ed pr 
e a ode began, ea pure of interest 
ach , each person i 23528 
his of the other e erson indicated he all of Wisin. Bo 
n5 own opinions: rsons with whom | pbi m influence | 
none at all" —- and judgments: a 705 was to mee 
after eac . very qo s: a seven-poi " 
pis sei Redom much” was used f point scale rat 
ts persons ith eri prr irc enkel E this purpose. 
same indivi sm he had) ine i areas 
ee ind is much he 
pated i als liked hi just Wee! 
in the di him, and > how much he 
tion . discussion; : " id how muc * 
didi the — — again, seven bees dp them ri 
articip: p ators ke f 4 —— 
e in the disc ept records of hov sinc atin SOO 
esults s scussions v much eacl m 
| * ; Š: ach perso! 
geln ld di rw, first 
allv did st, that 
hig M most of t persons percei 
i S s s perceive ; 
gh-influentials. Le he talking, and n recived as highly 
Low-influentials also x they talked main! 
s also directed 
most o 


thougl 


communi S 
inicati 
on am 
among i 
1g low-influentials. S 
118. 8 econd all à 
X. members, 


less 

ss of their i 

pEi r inf 

participati uence status 

eer by e tended to overesti 

preted by the ii ; uentials; these pd tha am 
ivestigators as indi 1 at E 

s cating that there was 


their 
actual parti 
tha participati 
han DR Tib. M though relati 
m s 0 a 5 atively s 
they a hight we small, w 
sugg an better liked ut both lows and em in genera 
i: that “grou by highs than by m tended to es 
— e total set np noctes Mi. lows—a judgmen 
in S persons “percei ndings is dia mia E highs as liking 
... e ceive 4 ‘preted as i ie 
ihe — — i and behave t As indic 
This E of uneasi nanner," that is toward high-status m 
in s asiness e at is, i avs that ser i 
SE Uma Samar 18 Ste experienced m ways that serve 
» Zander, and S pora with den wi 1 with 
ymovitch, 19 arly all o the findings 
. 1960). 


average r 
ank 
all oth order of 
ers. r " 
tion: ud We shall 5 expressed 
two m is the relati ine these data i toward each indiv 
other? P and the es — five order to answer his 
T rigu uen e ^ri i 
male e irm 11.6 indicat cy of their voh popularity st 
nts, after the es the populari intary association 
y had lived and ae of each o 
er in the same house 


wl 


t would have 
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Then, just 
ach o 

at these 
1 partici- 


liked ¢ 


In : 
ı actu: 


f their € 
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ns to hi 
jigh-in , 
fluentials, so that tl 
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as comparative 
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5 individuals highest 
in popularity 
7 of 10 pairs (70%) 
reported by other 
men as frequently 
associating pairs 


7 individuals intermediate 


in popularity 
9 of 21 pairs (43%) 
reported by other 
men as frequently 
associating pairs 


5 individuals lowest 
in popularity 


2 of 6 pairs (33%) 
reported by other A 
men as frequently (is) 


associating pairs 


o frequency of 
esent fre- 
ory, and single 
t each indi- 
1961) 


as related t 
Double lines repr 
atus cates! 
cles represen 
Newcomb, 


FIGURE 11.6. Popularity status-structuring 
association after four mont acquaintance. 
quently associating dyads within the same sta 
lines those in different categories. Numbers in cir 
vidual's rank in popularity- (Adapted from 
four months. Each map is and numbered, al 
i i 5 ‘ represente 
cording to his rank in popularity : 1 : 4 
ecting lines indicate pairs that were reported by the teen mer 
than themselves to be in frequent association with each s 
eventeen individuals are divided as nearly o equ 


conn 
other 
The 5 


00 mm 
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thirds accordi 
frequently inns popularity status, and 
levels. ating pairs within re the double lines indicate 
t a 11.6 shows (1) tl same one of the three status 
end to associ ] ` that the men hi 
lar tic hee mg with ard bn highest in popularity st 
that those interm s asap pairs are fr 5 (among the four most po 
of pairs in leet oe in popularity aac S associating ones); 
show relatively lit 5 and (3) es intermediate in numbas 
other (none 2 1 tendency toward ^ nat those lowest in popularity 
E found in fran der the case of the M ag association with each 
in 14 of 35, or rn associating reis nib three). High-status men 
status men 5 of all possible oi = intermediate-status me" 
13, paired wilt ior with each other: ; 3 frequently than high- 
frequent asso > high-status man 3) ; and with one exception (number 
status stantis | with any of age of the low-status me 
relationships: Pig 8 popularity are daa Tins within this group 
popularity what he f. predict fairly wl z associated with actual als 
to put it s e behavioral relationshi rom status relationships 0 
us a aA as differently ee of association will be. OF 
the less saps about the 2 » distances between individuals tell 
1 "y rain distance esas of their interpersonal relationships: 
Min En iode » 3 of im oe * ad 
eam one another—obviousl —— men do not associate frequently 
ommunities: we know [a y does not apply to the larger scene : 
cities, for example, th rom studies of social-class e u- : 
eaa = frequently à 1 isas of the same p paises a 
i a 1949). The emits vj lower as at the higher levels (cf. Warner 
i ent group the unpo — probably stems from the fact that in the 
one outside it, beres d men could seek frequent association with 
Er no one but each other = hee communities the lower-status people 
dist nem determines freque xs the generalization still holds that statu? 
os Pis se ere voto ie’ association; but the effects © small 
r levels in a relatively "closed" as T from small dee ? 
: e a total co 


atus 
pu- 
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n is in 


of 
j sma 
one 


nity: 


We have cho 
sen onl 
nly two examples of the many kinds of differ 
additio? M 


tial status 
that have b 
positions and y een observe : 
s oles that ; tved in human gro In 
popularity, we might here differentiated ak Ah prestige 
mentioned diff : . 
EU n 
ifferentiations of power a skill 


thority (withi 
y ( ithin famili 
amilies 
or organizations, for example); know!e' 2 
XX > 
ront 


2 The data f 
those fro a from which indi 
om which indi indices 
h indices of ponen e pia d e E E re independent 
association were hough € ta 
- computed, thoug 


during E com 
ng the same week (cf. New. om} 
+» INewci b, 1961). 
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pes y kinds of eee (especially within occupational groups); 
i class; and caste (often, though not necessarily, associated 
a — Each of these kinds of differentiation is aii 
Lina: avs, ut an important thing they have in common is tl - 
havioral relationships vary with status distances. The greater tl we E 
eee between persons, the greater the behavioral m bin 
them on such dimensions as deference or the kinds of intimate bel una 
that are associated with high mutual attraction. If the givin tmd se. 
. of deferential behavior may be assumed to 5 = 
and intimate behavior closeness, then behavioral distance tends to panal 


lel status distance. 


Relationships of Communicative Accessibility 
lest groups, there is 
dyads than others. In 


almost sure to be more 


Except in the very smal 
a group of ten 


Ci : : 

ommunication on the part of some 

persons : 

persons, for example, there are forty-five dyads, among which uneven 
tion is the rule. There are many pos- 


ersonality characteristics of indi- 


distributi í i 
istribution of dyadic communica 
ith positions in a group’s 


sible reasons for this, including the p 

viduals, but it also has a great deal to do w 

communicative structure. Distance along the dimension of communica- 

tive access may be determined by the physical nearness or remoteness 
hich specified 


of position holders, or by role prescriptions according to W 
Position holders are required or are forbidden to communicate freely 


with each other. In any case we would expect role relationships to be 
influenced by the ways in which positional distances affect the nature 
and frequency of communication. 

In Research Illustration 11.3 experim 
consequences of different kinds of communica 
In all but one of the four networks shown there is 
communicative centrality; that is, the average distance between this and 
all other positions is small. Other positions have greater or less peripher- 
ality, or relatively great distance, on the average, from all other posi- 
tions, (The peripherality of any position can be directly measured, and 
its centrality inversely measured, by the minimum number of messages 
that need to be sent in order to get all the necessary information to that 
Position; the fewer the required messages» the greater the centrality. For 
Certain purposes the time required to get the necessary messages to 4 
siven position provides a second index.) These experiments — p^ 
Occupants of the peripheral positions felt that their relations (Q^ in 
Central position holder were like those between follow d Jeanen 
they felt dependent on indeed they W 


in the central person 
ae positions also felt less satisfie 
ith their own c i ions; 

own contributions: © sith the — 


to discover some 
tion networks are described. 
one position of high 


ents designed 


evidently they © 
] person. 
hip W 


de 
ependent end of a relations? 
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Research Illustration 11.3 


A pair of experiments reported by Leavitt (1951) took off from the 
obvious fact that the possibilities of communication among five group 
members are different in Pattern I and in Pattern I, as shown in the 
accompanying figure, in which circles represent individuals and lines 
indicate that the connected individuals could communicate with each 
d cubicles: 
uld 
For 


other. Subjects in this experiment. were placed in enclose 
close together, and they exchanged written messages (which co 
later be studied by the experimenter) that were placed in slots. Fe 
each individual, in Pattern I, only two slots were open. whereas in 
Pattern II two slots were available to cach of three individuals; for 
the other two subjects only one slot was open. A task was assigne. j^ 
the group: to discover as quickly as possible which of six sym 
(+, *. O. O, A, U) was indluded on all the different cards supe 
to the five group members; each subjects card contained. only 2 
symbols, and one symbol (its identity being unknown) wes comm 
to all the cards. The task was considered complete when a 
had the right answer. What they had to do, of course, was to 
messages something like “My card does not have the squares | 
your missing one," or "D is mis: am miss! 
square." 

One of the interesting results of the experimen 
members’ answers to the question, "Did your group have a 
If so, who?" The numbers appearing in each circle in the * 
panying figure show the numbers of times that each person I 
position was reported by group members to be the 
prisingly, there is little differentiation among the five 
Pattern I; after all, the positions do not differ, though the 
occupying them probably did. But in spite of individual d 
there was almost unanimous agreement among those wl 


II five men 
exchange 


ing the circle and I 


leader. . jn 
positions 15 
individu? " 
ifference 


Pattern III 
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at the central person in Pattern II was tl 
attern I only eleven subjects named anyone as Jeden 
is repeated. four times with each nánent; "" that 
twenty responses for each pattern.) U l 
In a later and somewhat extended experiment, Leavitt obtained 
very similar results for these two patterns, and even more lm 
ones when the degree of “centrality” wa increased as in Patterns III 
and IV. Leavitt also found that in all three patterns having differen 
tiated positions (that is, all except Pattern I) there was a 9 85 5 
tendency for individuals in central positions to feel better about che 
experience than did those in peripheral positions, as indicated by 
their answers to these questions: “How much did you like your job?” 
"How satisfied are you with the job done?” This finding suggests 
ssociated with independence of action, which in 

ith satisfaction. General level of satisfaction within 
1 to be higher in the less efficient patterns, 
ise there were no peripheral members 
their restricted access to informa- 


group had any leader th 


leader, and in P 
(The experiment W 
altogether there were 


and 
that centrality is 
turn is associated w 


tended 
bly becat 
as limited by 


a group, however. 
like Pattern I-presuma 
whose independence W. 


tion. 
Why, in Pattern II. should the central person be considered the 
nly, is that whoever was in this place 


leader? The answer, 
in the network had complete information earlier than anyone else. 
And the reason why the person in this place got complete informa- 
tion first is not hard to see. The end man at place A, for example, 
to have complete information, would have had to wait (1) 
formation from E, (2) for D to inform C both about 
symbol. (3) for C to inform B about his 
and D's and E symbol, and (4) for B to pass along to A 
all this information, together with the identity of his own missing 
symbol. Unless all these steps occurred in exactly this order, more- 
still more messages would have to be transmitted. And (still 
to obtain full information) the task 


almost certai 


in order 
for D to get in 


his own and E’s missing 
s missing 


over, 
assuming that A was the first 
would not be completed until these same steps had been reversed, 
in order that all five subjects might 
is more favor- 


to B to G te 
answer. 


from A 
have the right 
able for two reasons: 
since C needs to learn 
from D only D's and E's; seconc 


side of him can be going on simult 
; the right ans 


tion to C and in getting 


The central place, in contrast, 

first. less complicated messages are required, 
from B only B's and A's missing symbols, and 
1, the exchange of messages on either 
ancously, both in getting informa- 
wer from C to all the others.° 


e In quantitative terms, 10 items of information m 
= to D, 2 from D to €. t 
an additional 4 to 


man to another (1 item from E 
information, and 


get the right answer bac 
C, however, requires onl 
(1 each from A to B and 
and another 4 to get 
taneously. See Bavel 
the measurement of ce 


from E to D, 
the right answe 
as (1950) and Leavitt (1 


ntrality. 
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Positions of centrality and peripherality represent not just abstract 
distances between sources and destinations of messages but also points 
where persons are sending and receiving them. Distances refer not to 
inches or miles but to degrees of difficulty or delay in getting messages 
transmitted; they may in fact be regarded as barriers to direct cone 
munication. Thus the distance between any two persons has direct effects 
on their behavioral relationship. These relationships, in turn, are satisfy- 
ing or frustrating in varying degrees. Insofar as the sharing of informa- 
tion with another person is rewarding, the relationship between centrally 
and peripherally situated persons will be more satisfying for the torme 
than for the latter. For the same reason relationships between periphera 
persons will be rewarding to neither., , 

Quite apart from the matter of personal satisfyingness, varying s 
grees of information sharing have other consequences, some of we 
we noted in the previous chapter. As interacting persons exchange xo 
and more information, they tend increasingly to share the same gu 
to subscribe to the same norms, and to have higher levels of pet 
toward one another. Increasing frequency of information is not va 
sarily the independent variable in these relationships; it often fol e 
increasing attraction, for example. Nor is it a sufficient condition: thé 
cause it often happens that the more contact one has with a peu 
less one likes or respects him. But it is, with rare exceptions, à ees 
condition; shared attitudes and mutual high attraction tend not to I 
sist without continuing communication of some kind. 

In Chapter 10 we gave some instances of how interperso f course: 
tion is influenced by residential propinquity; such findings may, o le, 9 
be interpreted in terms of communicative access. Another BMP ij 
rather extreme nature, may now be given. In one of the mn P w 
lations previously described, the students (sophomores and Lae fol- 
had attended this university for only three months) were asked t 
lowing question: semester. 

“Suppose that you were going to live in this house nes > 
Suppose, also, that you personally were permitted to select aduate Í 
16 men to live in the house. You may select any male undergr? person 
the United States, including those now living here, whom yO" in the 
ally know. What 16 men would you most prefer to live * 
house?” 1 prev 

The 272 names mentioned by these 17 men, all of whom ue b ef 

i lassifia 


ously spent one or two years on some other campus, were © 
follows: 


nal attrac 


other 


Men from other campuses 151 
Men from the same house 102 
Other men, same campus 19 
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campus, 84 percent were thus concen- 
f their own house, in spite of the fact 
meet many other men during 


PORUM all choices on the same 
rated among the 17 members o 


— they had had ample opportunity to 
reir three months on the campus. There were, of course, rather special 


nya i = had all spent very large proportions of their time with 
ver er:t ney had entered the house simultaneously, as total strangers; 
ney had been invited to live there, and had looked forward to the e 
perience; not only had they lived and taken their meals there; they bed 
AS ji 1 common enterprises as part of the research project. 
f Yese considerations highlight our present point: the less the distance. 
mn terms of communicative access, among group members as compared 
with their distance to other persons, the greater the probability that they 
will develop role relationships characterized both by shared interests 
and interpersonal attraction—especially when, as in this instance, the 
circumstances making for ready communicative access are voluntarily 


accepted. 
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Population | 


Population Il 


duals in two popu- 
cting lines refer to 
Js other than them- 
status. 


FIGURE 11.7. Frequently associating pairs of indivi 
lations, after four months of acquaintance. Conne 
frequently associating pairs, as reported by individua 

selves. Numbers in circles refer to rank in popularity 


a criterion of rather 
two subgroups that 
11, plus one isolated individual; in 
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communicative links, as compared with 33 in the other population. This 
is also indicated by the fact that in the second population there are 
seven men who are in frequent communication with five or more others, 
whereas there are no men in the first population who communicate fre- 
quently with so many others. Thus we may conclude that the commu 
nicative structure of the second population shows more accessibility of 
members to one another than does that of the first population. : 

A somewhat different way of portraying group structure appears ^ 
Figure 11.8, which shows status structure in terms of individual pop" 
larity. In the first population only one person holds an extreme pora 
in unpopularity, and no one is extreme in popularity; the other sixteen 
men in this population are intermediate in status. In the second qu 
lation, however, five men hold extreme positions; only twelve we 
intermediate ones. Thus there was greater differentiation in popu s 
status in the second than in the first population; the extreme indivic ped 
in this population were farther apart on this dimension than in me ihe 
population. This is one way of comparing the status structures O 
total populations. 

We shall not stop to illustrate other forms of group struc 
Regardless of the particular dimension in which you are pnm 
you know the distribution of distances—how many positional rele 
ships are close to and remote from how many others—you have 4 Bo dry! 
idea of the group's role structure according to that dimension. Summa" 
statements about role structure will take such forms as these: In ? 
tain office staff there are few role relationships of equality,“ 
that are characterized by varying degrees of status barriers. = 
sorority, nearly all members communicate easily and frequently Y 
other members. The role structure of a cliquish ladies’ 


cturing: 
i 


yera 


4—5 6-7-8 9-10-11 12-13-14 


Mean attraction rank received from all other men 


Jevels 
FIGURE 11.8. Numbers of individuals in two pepulations at four 


of popularity status (adapted from Newcomb, 1961) 
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sonal antagonism. W 
Dorh: R1 
Perhaps it has occurre 
statements about role struc 


S vina that any member of an 

the 1 

iem, and without such cumbersome notions 

88 B i 

ason for presenting such statements has not been to document, in a 
„ in a 


technical way, what is already known in an informal way about so 
particular group. Rather, we have attempted to present some ni 
and some procedures that have wide generality; they can be applied to 
any interaction group—including groups about which we do not have 
advance information, or those about V hich conflicting opinions are held. 
Insofar as our concepts and procedures can be applied to many and 
diverse groups, We have a common basis for comparison among them. 
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to the other side. 
status differences Jationships 
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a single entity, maintains rela- 
Some simple systems—an ordinary pin, for 
esos ad: relatively uninteresting because their con- 
aes esults from the fact that their parts (the molecules of which they 
are constructed) continue to interact in the same ways over long periods 


of time. Others, like the human body, are more complex and more in- 
m constancy is maintained by changing relation- 
Take, for example, the whole set of organs— 
x and leg muscles, nerves, sweat glands—that 
in a human body interact in ways that keep bodily temperature relatively 


constant. Constancy On the part of the total system, as it encounters 
environment, is maintained by changed behavior on the 
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" at be- 
By the same token, a role system is competitive a ap de Asal 
havior on the part of any interacting person re pus iheir gols: 
to his goal necessarily moves one or more others fart = e oo 
A cooperative role relationship presupposes shared goa 7 aco Be 
tive one opposed goals. Without regard to the porticu ar wp 
which one group member brings himself closer to nd again elution 
doing brings others closer to it, the essence of 5 of a 
ships is mutually facilitative behavior induced by the been ae 
“common fate” desired by all. Competitive role relationships a 10 55 
acterized by mutually opposed behavior, since fates are believe 
opposed. 
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Research Illustration 11.4 
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tion in not discussi 
meetings. They also 2 
clearly understood 
would be assigned. 
following the complet 
swered questionnaires cone 


ng problems 


ernin 


ts were organized, e 
ass in psychology 


all groups met wee 
the experimenter (Deutsch, 1949), 


anned by 
idents, that five of the groups were to be 


and the other five com 
e compared with 


the members of th 
d to their tasks. Here are 


ions given to the two kinds of groups: 


The investigat 
roup meetings, 


ures by W 
d of each o 
entire experiment, all subjects an- 


g interest, 


ach composed of four or 
at the Massachusetts Insti- 
kly, in lieu of regular 


petitive tasks, and that each 
a certain competitive 


e two groups were as nearly 
excerpts from 


Competitive. “Every week you 
will be given a puzzle to solve as 
a group The person who con- 
tributes most to the solution will 
receive a rank of 1, the one who 
contributes next most will receive 
a rank of 2, and so on. The ranks 
that each of you receive on the 
weekly problems will be aver- 
aged. We will have a reward 
for the individual who comes out 
with the best individual average. 
He will be excused from one term 
paper, and will receive an auto- 


matic H for that paper. You are 
ut with one solution as 


to come O 
a group Your grade for this 
course will also be influenced by 


your discussions in this class of 
the human relations problems. 
Each week the individual who 
contributes most will receive à 
rank of 1, the individual con- 
tributing next most will get a 2, 
and so on. a 


d, and then the human 


uzzles were first presente 
ors repeated the same instructions 


and solici 
and proce 


ted the students’ coopera- 
dures outside the group 
all subjects in all groups 
hich grades in the course 
[ five sessions, and also 


group feeling" amount 
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tivity, 
- individual productivity 
: r tivity, individua 8 s 
ch gt MU. cary, Raine: esent at experimenta! 
ated matters. Four observers were pre: h individua 
and related . ade ratings of both i 
sions, at the end of which they made ra 
ses , d " i . 
and group behaviors of various kinds. . he following may be 
: From the rather complex set of findings, the 9. zroup-centered- 
selected as of special interest: (1) There was ear ihe competitive 
li " » 2 1 r n 2 
» “on i ae cooperative than ir 99 oups: 
ness” and “group feeling in the p P qn s competitive diii ps. 
groups, and more "desire to excel others" in ses or observers 
(2) According to subjects’ own questionnaire fg EN anes 
a ati s excelled the cc aero 
ratings, or both, the cooperative groups excell on“ and ifi group 
in “working together,” in “degree of coordination, the cooperative 
m p in th 
cooperation.” (3) There was more division of wg in selves, as com- 
z dis mselves, ; 
groups; that is, cooperative members organized ther ipei carried 
petitive ones did not, so that different parts of the Mis ting increases 
out simultaneously by different individuals, with = between the 
in group efficiency. (4) There were almost no ia ga involvement 
two kinds of groups in degree of motivation, intere munication and 
in the tasks. (5) There were fewer difficulties of com "e Accept- 
ithi at roups. re 
understanding each other within the cooperative a ed were more 
2 T1 " n 1 “ ja 
ance of each other’s ideas and expressions of Seren groups. Co 
frequent. within cooperative than within we ae . and also 
operative groups solve the puzzle problems more ST The. cooperative 
‘ 1 h 
produce more on human relations problems." (8) 


server 

ver Ari, Ansa dim to DS 

groups also showed qualitative superiority: vipera o came out 
i . í ; " " n 

ratings, the discussions of the cooperative groups not ¢ 

with more fruitful ideas 


«resigns showec 
- . . but also their group irr any 

^ c 
more insight and understanding of the nature of the pr 


ithir 
4 2 77 : nan WI Asa 
There was more friendliness within the cooperative p contribu 
Competitive groups, as well as more appreciation of o ipidly. 

Á ; re ra ) 
tions. They even learned each other's last names more 


a the 


means the only one 
tionships, they 80 pretty far toward de 
the two kinds of groups. 0 Js of role rela- 

Just how, in the second place, did these different bay lar group 
tionships in the two kinds of groups contribute to their di e perty; W 
properties? Take, for example, productivity as a group Los inm 
know that individuals in the two kinds of groups did not di Hence 
vation, interest, or task. involvement (finding 4, "ipi cde of indi- 
conclude that the differences lay not in simple, additive oy 1115 organ 
vidual productivity; they had something to do, rather, i gon of fitting 
zation of individuals contributions—their patterning, cic of organ 
together so that certain effects are produced. And these p^ of role inm 
zation refer, basically, to role relationships. That is; sibility isa e 
tionships characterized by ready communicative acces: than one char? m 
effective way of organizing information within a en? s of mutual 4 
terized by barriers to communication. Role relationships 


rela- 
E t role r 
s that can be used to describe importan 


sen 
betwe 

P a differences 
scribing the differ 


oti- 
we 
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Group Norms, in the form 
of role prescriptions 


Role System, composed of 
interrelated roles, as a 
out by members cas 


Group Properties 


m illustrating how a group's role system 


its behavioral properties. Circles repre- 
and lines represent role 


n of influence. 


F 
n rat Schematic diagra 
sent beha between its norms an vio 
avioral enactment of role prescriptions 
relationships. Arrows refer to directio 


in better organization 


of mutual aversion 
le, 


necessarily ) 
xample, those 
). The general princip 
system, is that 
] through 


tracti 
ction res 
a result. (commonly, but not 


of i 
umen. response than, for exe 
Hiei aga exceptions are noted in Chapter 9 kr 
e E applicable to any ely stable role sy: 
role telat n which group resources are mobilized and organizet 
It is onships determine the group $ properties.” mM 
either — to remember, finally, that role arci icu Viger 
Pants of entially or actually. They are rules for the be havior 80 — 4 
nized te positions, whether the latter are described in rps ka 
terms i in the form of social positions or in the - € " 
effectiv locations on specified dimensions. In either ei the m 
bugs insofar as there i5 shared of them by in vem ing 
that 50 . a role system corresponds ctly the whole set o nnns 
Mee did to all the role relationships piven a Lp 
tuae he are maintained by role re n L p^ a Ae 
it is the = by group norms. As schematica . in age 118. 
behavio group's system of role relationships: as € in interpersonal 
r, that mediates between its and its behavioral properties. 


are norms, 


This 
of the group. and not to such 


Propertie: propertie 


rinci 2 
ee applies to behavioral 
s size; cf. Chapter 12, pase? 359- 
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OVERVIEW 


istics, they 
sharacteristics, 
Insofar as groups maintain more or less stable —— e 
: d ir me 
do so because of regularities in the behaviors of em pomi cf meri- 
one another. Such regularities can best be understood in 


> ific 
i ; embers’ spect 
ber-to-member relationships, rather than in terms of ara fa eae 
behaviors. What each individual does by way of et which in the 
relationship constitutes the behavioral aspect of his ro lm of a dyadic 
case of the dyadic relationship may be thought of as one he 
habit. 


ist 
, e exi 

ich ther 

Any society recognizes many common roles for = the nature O 
more or less standard Prescriptions, or norms, concerning 


iti In the 
ifie sitions. 
the relationship between the Occupants of specified jim moreover, 
case of any particular set of interacting persons there exist, 
normative prescripti 


; history 
ave developed in their lg polation- 
concrete instance of a role 


interpers 
ntuitive notions about interp 


indi- 


nsions of hierarchic 


bility, and of mutual attraction, am 


essi- 

es access 
al status, of beue ential 

ong other dimensions. ane ma 

z c 
of this approach is that comparisons among different roles P 
in systematic ways, . 1205 prescribe - 
Any particular role, describing an individual's actua ore other per 
contributions to a behavioral relationship with one or pea with whom 
dependent with the roles of othe 


ore 
rm 

r m one o 

- One role cannot exist apart fro 


sons, is necessarily inter. 
that individua] interacts 


CHAPTER 12 


Group Properties 


Mo 
ST Pk 

OPLE DEVELOP A GOOD DEAL OF SENSITIVITY TO THE CHARACTERISTICS 
be right in our judgments of them, 


of otl 

1 rS 
ut Y agn We may not always 
east we notice their characteristics, and we generally have a 


prett 
Note p em notion as to the kinds of things that it is important to take 
as we observe other people. We are likely to be less sensitive, 


howe: 
ver, and less skillful in judging the characteristics of groups. The 
not made easier by 


atter 
te i "n H 
46. s is surely the more difficult one, and it is 
that our language, which contains many thousands of words 
in words that describe groups 


appli 
cable to indivi 
le to individuals, is relatively POO ? 
how many such terms you 


as 
gror 
can ix It might amuse you, sy 
or pr ink of in two minutes. But it is th able characteristics, 
ur i orties, of groups that will concern us in this chapter, rather than 
xisting familiarity with r ability to judge them. Group 
our bodies—may 


Pro 

erti E : 

Perties—like the properties of atoms oF of cells in es—mi 
ware of them or can identify 


a 
ect o e 
and . — e Whether or not We are a 
e them. 
rties that are not necessarily self- 


If the : 

: TER ope 

d how oe e P entified? Pursuing our discussion of 

a im Broups on pages 289-290, we shall suggest three aite. First, 

single P property is a characteristic that applies to the group as a 

t entity, and not to any single me per. Thus it would. make sense 
the property of smooth intermember 


Sa 
Y that a basketball team has 
357 
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is 76.27 inches, 
coordination, or that the average height of its members i EA De 
but no single member has the property of smooth gib ac Po E 
nation, and average height is not a property of a single 1 55 oes 
These, of course, are totally different kinds of apnea ange ge 
member contributes to average height simply as an individual, e 2m 
whereas each contributes to team coordination only in relation 
others, by interacting with them. Sey 

Second, a group property is a variable: that is, it varies in deg 

either on the part of the same 
groups. This criterion is import, 
conditions with which the 
pendent conditions or the 
the study of group properti 
psychology. 


ariable, 
And, finally, a group property, if it is to be considered a ione y 
must be susceptible to objective indexing, or measurement. The cae 
sis here is on objectivity—that is, confirmability by independent nem 
—rather than on quantitative exactness. If it can be repeatedly P zie 
that trained observers, each working independently, display high a 18: 
ment in making similar distinction; between different groups bar that 
spect to some specified Stroup property, then it may be said tha 
property is susceptible to objective 
servers have made use of numbers, 
In this chapter we sh 
shown to mee 


A 
group or by way of comparison barn 
ant because it is only by observing P 
property varies—cither the antecedent, pon 
dependent conditions, as consequences © cial 
es contributes to our understanding of so 


ob- 
: he 
indexing, whether or not t! 


be 
8 dioc that can 
all consider a few group properties a be af- 
: . ae r £6 
criteria, and that are known to affect or 

among group members, 


t these 
fected by interaction 


A Classification of Group Properties sified 
Group properties, like plants or animals or people, can hE pm but 

in numberless ways, We shall not attempt a complete classica not a 

shall make a distinction that is b 

properties have to do with unifo 

bers, in some way. This distincti 

(1) intermembe 


any bu 
ased on the fact that many ng mem- 
rmity and differentiation amo 1 
al ca 
on results in three general ca 


liffer- 
i : imilarities and € 
Properties, which are based on similarities ‘hich have 
" erties, W. 
ences among members; (2) member-irrelevant properties, and (3) 
$ : : P P n H erences; 4 
nothing to do with intermember similarities and differences; 


orties- 
A ‘ M Ree S oroper" 
very inclusive properties that are resultants of both kinds of y 


"E 
size; this I? 
. size; 
We shall begin with a member-irrelevant property, group si 


er being 
i è z Mies oig ember 

a variable that ignores all intermember comparisons, every m 

simply counte 


»mber 
2 h intermem 
d as one. We shall then consider two kinds of ix first, to 
: q zi respect, s 8 
Properties, based on similarities and differences with 8 attitudes. 
structural position and, second, with respect to member: 
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Finally 
ELA y shall use group cohesiveness as an example of a very in- 
"m general property. 
as 1 are not, of course, 
to 8 a and illustrative for the purposes of tai 
ferent kin à groups having different properties invite or discourage dif- 
ds or degrees of interaction among their members, with vary- 


ing 
conse 5 8 . et Saat 
equences both for groups and for their individual members. 


all-inclusive; they are selected only 
s of this chapter, which are 


GROUP SIZE 


s two members Or as 


nay number as few a 
The size of a group is, as We shall see, à 
ant effects on other properties because 
It is also true, in indirect ways, 
per interaction (as a result of 
members may drop 
endent variable 
rty affects other 
affects other 


ie. 3 group n 
Property 7 hundreds. 
it affects that can have import 
that Brot 5 among members. 
Which bey cma may be affected by mem 
out), but x xo members may be recruited. or some 
only, We 8 be concerned with size as an indep 
Properties da assume, in short, that this particula prope 
Properti 5 only as it influences interaction, which in turn 
les. 

imo iain many comparative been made 0 
Many am most of them involving S of twenty laa 
been ab ferent characteristics of groups an ada omnes n Sem 
e RC as dependent variables. We shall not ctm b 1 
be ene but shall include only those that seem rather c early 0 
ment mes of member interaction as affected by group size. Our treat- 

fore organized in terms of three fairly 
size on int 


f larger and 
or less; and 


of n 
this property is there ^ 
eraction.” 


Com 
mon ki 
1 kinds of effects of group 


Int 
eracti 
ion as Affected by Resource Input 
e in problem. 


is of particular 


Res 

SC e i 

urce input, which 
embers’ know 


solvi 
ing oy, 
Some groups, refers to m 
es. or : gx 
vant to d or any kinds of skills in interac 
Sidereq oe group's immediate situation. Since such res 
Ney are o be brought into the group situation by 
total vo} referred to as "input. i 
ume of resources possess® y group tends 
ones Edwin J. Thomas and 
„ jahted to oUF colleagues Ec J n anc 
indebted interp f the relevant literature 
nary 4 


; are con- 


For 
Yli these 1 
(logon PE ideas we are heavily 
963) wo ink, from whose sum" 
* have drawn freely. 
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8 ere 

the number of members, simply because with each added 5 
is increased probability that at least one of them will have som in ei 
skill or capacity that is helpful or even essential for solving the ee 
This is particularly true of what are sometimes referred p i dani 
types of problem, in which a sudden insight or a bright 3 stili 
idea quickly moves the problem toward solution. It does not ne yp 
follow, of course, that because one member offers just the hee do. 85 
then other group members will accept it, but in many cases pei poe 
that the likelihood of a quick and correct solution is increase sabe 
presence of at least one person who has an unusual capacity to p larger 
such an idea. And such a person is more likely to be present zs XN 
than in a smaller group. It may also be the case that interaction dn 
two or more such persons greatly contributes to the problems $c uently 
We would therefore expect better solutions to be found more * fairly 
by larger than by smaller groups- provided that the problems po die 
difficult ones in the sense that they demand greater VU ned 15, 
"typical" member of the group can command. As noted in eng dogm 
this expectation tends to be supported by the available research | ut re- 
The ways in which member interaction mediates between ee the 
sources and group problem solving have to do primarily Y factory 
responses by others to solutions proffered by an individual. A omar he 
group solution requires other members not only to recognize the ; 


s sommun! 
ness of the good idea proposed by one member but also, by pm And 
cations to that effect, to show each other that they accept the 
this presupposes s 


up 59 

ufficient resource input on the part of the total py 

that most members can recognize a useful idea presented by one resource 

whether or not they are themselves able to originate it. In sum, d this in 

input tends to be increased by larger numbers in the group, le (both 

turn tends to cause an increase in the kinds of eonun facili- 
proffering and responding favorably to a useful suggestion) t 


tate good solutions, downright 
But what about Suggestions that are not useful, or even f group 


eo 
wrong? Research Illustration 12.1, though it does not make us 
size as a variable, sh 


e i 

OWS how increased resource input can ues 0 
easier to shunt aside such “wrong” solutions. The — problem 
member interaction between group size and group er ait — than the 
solving depended, in this case, on the fact that a member o chat is often 
originator of a suggestion provides a kind of critical resource rovide suc 
necessary. And the larger the number of persons who can P neis will 
a resource, the greater the likelihood that the appropriate A pat- within 
be made. This is but a special case of the generalization to result in 
limits soon to be considered—increase in group size tends 


bute to a 80° 
á ^ : ibute 

Increases of whatever kinds of communication contri 

solution, 
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R : 
esearch Illustration 12.1 


jorie Shaw (1932) was concerned with the 
als, working alone, and of four-person 
as—so difficult, as it turned 


i early study by Mar 
7 abilities of individu 
gs groups to solve very difficult problen 
cx a even the most successful individuals managed to solve only 
of the em " s: wa : 
ed ne four problems. One of these problems was presented as 
the A-side of the river la diagram of which was provided by 
1 — experimenter] are three wives (W1, w2, W3) and their hus- 
bands (H1, H2, H3). All of the men but none of the women can 
FONS Get them across to the B-side of the river by means of a boat 
a only three of them at a time. No man will allow his wife 
o be in the presence O another man unless he is also there. Use 


the discs marked H1, W2, etc. 


Discussi 

: 1scussions among group members, 

Vi " ] 

ere recorded, so that the fate of useless suggestions as well as of 


1 ones could be traced for each group. As illustrated by the fol- 
A excerpt from one of the group records, one kind of interaction 
m frequently occurred in involved the recognition 
155 one member, at an, early sets tha tegy then being fol- 
3 would not be successful. (A, B, 
© group members.) 
B: Let's move Wl, Hi, H2 and take them all in the boat to the 
other side. Then bring H2 back. 
D: Then take H2, W2, H3 across. An 
And then H3 takes W3 across. 
A: That seems too easy; read the instructions over again. 
B: We'll try it over again and check. (They work throug 
tion again.) 
D: Oh, but it wor 
again. 


A: The first move is WT 
No wonder it was 80 s 
over. No one else can go. 


C: All right, now let H 


alone. 
D: Now try this. H1, H2, W2 go across. That’ 
C: Bring the two husbands back. H1, H2 back. 


A: Now all three husba i 
And leave W3 on the A-side. H3 can take the two over. 
wn wife. 


D: Oh sure, and then he comes 
B: Now work it through again while we 


A: It checks now. Let's call it solved. 


as they attacked the problems, 


at the stra 


d bring back H3 with the boat. 


h the solu- 


lieve we ought to try it all over 


ks too simply. I be 


ong. W2 is with H3 when H2 is not present. 
Just let Hl and WI go 


imple before. 


come back and leave W1 on the B-side 


s O. K., isn’t it? 


back for his o 
watch. 
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7 'ere so few 
The experimenter concluded that one reason why E 53) us me 
successful solutions by individuals (only 5 of a eee 15 818 slow 
pared with groups (8 of a possible 15) was that individuals 


s 
1 s » continued along 
to criticize their own early strategies, and thus they continu 
blind alleys, sometimes indefinitely. 


Interaction as Affected by Demand Input 


— D 
A second way in which group size may be expected to A: m ihe 
ber interaction has to do with the needs and motives (rather pee 
capacities) that members bring to the situation like motives E activi- 
recognized, of being liked, or of wanting to participate in group 4 
ties. Since each member is likely to h In one 
of individual “demands” increases with the size of the group. eien 
study of member satisfactions (Slater, 1958), groups of two 5 — on 
members discussed a human-relations problem for a period of for Y sn 
utes, after which they were asked (by variously worded d 
items) how they felt about the size of their group, and why. ^N Titi 
of groups of five, six, and seven persons agreed with all the fo 


" ree, 
, 5 $ ; i wo, thr 
items significantly more often than did persons in groups of t 

or four members: 


Pus » totality 
ave some such motives, the tota 


There wasn't enough time, 
The group didn't make the best use 
The group didn't stay on the track. 


The group needed a more definite leader. 
There w 


one to talk, 


of its time. 


| every” 
an al chance for 
as too much competition, and not an equal char 


ers 
TS à » & ringe.“ Memb 
There tended to be an inner circle” and an “outer fringe. 


; no 
sre was ! 
of smaller groups, on the other hand, more often felt that W Some 
need for a leader, and were satisfied with their own participa 


-e too 
P 5 were 
members of two- and three-person groups felt that their groups to be 
small; groups of about five 


sidered 
members were in general consider 
just about right. 


pak hich, 
In sum, the larger the totality of demand input in a group" bts 
we have assumed, varies directly with the size—the larger um nsatisſiec 
and also the proportion, of individuals who are likely to be di zy true 
because their “demands” have not been met. This is parce 9 and 
under two conditions: insofar as group activities remain rk limited. 
focused, and insofar as the time available for group qnn in the 
These effects are mediated by member interaction not mere^ h of it 
sense that some individuals feel that they have not had posse et 3 
but rather in this more general sense: while some members 1 the 
ing to others’ participation by feeling disappointed or frustra 
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B ae ve me — " 
Participation n mbers are responding to their relative silence md 
re by taki and . 
own particip: MORE by taking advantage of it than by modifyi 3 
ipation accordingly à dirving their 
Int 
eracti 
on as 
Affected by Networks of Interpersonal Relationships 


ases, the number of possible person-to- 
ts. Only one pair relationship is possi- 


3 among three group members 


As tl 

$ the size of 

Person rel; de of a group incre 
ationships rapidly moun 


le } 
detwe 
e j 
6 among 2m two persons, but there are 
yur > TU 
members, 10 among five members—and 190 with twenty 


members "Lie 
Ways, or — fact affects interaction among group members in various 
ying — because most people have some “demands” for satis- 
establishing cl relationships as well as à strictly limited capacity for 
eral loni Ose relationships with others. According to a study of sev- 
twelve ron girls in an industrial training school (Jennings, 1950). 
a wide vari — per individual was à typical limit, even when 
consequence ty of work and leisure-time situations Was included. The 
50 (and ofte of this latter fact is that in groups larger than a dozen or 
of a Pon en, for that matter, in smaller groups) continued interaction 
groups, sonal nature occurs for the most part in relatively small sub- 
r—that is, demand input. 
ossible relationships in 
will not be developed. 
re can be à single network 
hips that pervades all or 
t have the degree 


facts, togethe 
numbers of p 
al relationships 


The 
TN woe of all these 
arger Prot — 0 and increasing 
nus in petite that many potenti 
more 5 E but not in larger 
Yearly all tl ess close interperson 
°F unity t he group. In this sense, a larg 
y that a smaller one can. 


groups the 
al relations 
er group canno 


of 


d by Communication 


have considered may 
m solving, lesser 


Vari 
Ario 
us Eff 
" ects of Group Size Mediate 
ne eff 
; ects of i : , 
be simply sı cts of increasing group $120 th 
Satisfaction immarized as increased resource 
Part of th on the part of some group membe r unity on the 
rs the 1 total group. Some of these are effects others 
i al gr ae ; rë ica- 
en, throug} EE But in either case they are mediated by communica 
1 which available resources are made 


me 
urre 
d, an 
and y s 
subgroups formed at the expense of to 
nts are probabilistic: the 
they are also 


Th 
ese 
SE 
ery general stateme 
all cases, beca" 1 
ming is also 


are like 
de occur, but not necessarily in 
In order: oleo other than sheer size. And anothe 
tá Sizes of cent do not necessarily appear in direct 1 
un which rp * do not know the exact ranges 0 
v are most likely to occ" e most O 


f group size 


r, becaus 
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able studies have concerned a small range of sizes. Because most studies 
have involved such a small range, we shall mention one of them that 
covers a very wide range indeed. 

In an investigation of voluntary organizations (Indik, 1961), rang 
ing in membership between 15 and 2983, various indices of member 
roup size. Not surprisingly, it was found 
the less the tendency of members to par- 
8 several possible explanations for this 
hat the following is the most seit 
ber communication was highest in sma’ 
€ larger ones, And frequency of communi 
ociated with feelings of loyalty to " 
What this seems to mean is that small- 


RES f : ; to à 
mmunication, which in turn leads to 4 
hip. 


STRUCTURAL DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION 


We ha i : 
d i pps especially in Chapters 10 aol e 
ys in w; € structured, but we have not um 
that is, as a variable. In what Wé 


ample, of inter 221 weer 85 vega 1 
We shall apc something that diferent gun, fa nere ur les oF 
oun cem » Which has by no means been ees 

s otion of differentiation—since the C w 
differentiated parts that are some 
ons thus suggest themselves: To W? 
OW are the parts interrelated? 


a discussion to constitute s role 

: an interaction grou then the groups er 
differentiation is very simple, since only ss cis venco tat teacher 
and student. Another grou orate^* 
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vari: 
1 could use either absolute numbers (2 in the case of the 
aa doe and 14 in the case of the Cabinet group); or we could 
"e uo in of persons to roles (18:2, or 9.0, for the classroom group 
" :14, or 1.0, for the Cabinet). 
T Ee a different purpose, we could compute the ratios of specified 
91 to distinguishable roles; thus a group of 10 men playing volley- 
sf T have a team ratio of 5:5, or 1.0, indicating equal numbers 
fatio of cea and our classroom group would have a teacher-student 
Pita d, or 18.0, indicating à highly unequal distribution of role 
ents, 
For some purposes there 


is no sharp dividing line among parts that 
xample, in 


We never 

the evertheless want to differentiate in some manner—as, for e 
citar of popularity statuses among the two 17-man populations de- 
Ctibed in Research Illustrations 6.2 and 10.1 (pages 173 and 293, respec- 


tive] : 
Y). We can make arbitrary distinctions that will have no absolute 
ate for comparative purposes. 


n of how many parts there are and 
n terms of the range, 
two populations, the num- 


meani 5 
ng but that are nevertheless legitim 


T we c f 
e can forego the literal questio 
f the differentiation, i 


for these 


ask, j 
insteg 
or 85 0 about the extent 0 
ribution. Figure 12.1 shows, 
n 


10 


Population | 


Number of individuals at popularity level shown 


1-15 


9 1-5 


Number of other persons 
ranked in the upper 


to attraction pop 


atuses among two populations, 


ity st 
pe d from Newcomb, 1961) 


FIGU 
RE 12.1. Distribution of popul 
( adapte 


afte 
r four months of acquaintance 
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bers of individuals at five leve 


zd st, 
Is of popularity. This figure shows, firs 
that the range of popularity st 


atuses is greater in the second pa 
second, that there is greater concentration at one level (the pr 
the first population than at any level for the other population; and, third. 
that there are more individuals who 
unpopular in the second than in the 
there is greater differe 
lation: more 


are very popular and who d s 
first population. Thus it is clear 5 
ntiation of popularity statuses in the second P it 
individuals are "spread out" at greater extremes of popu? 
ity and unpopularity. : 
Indices of the number of parts, 
Population I there are only three 
whereas in Population II there 
maximum possible) 
0 through 16) 


in Figure 12.1 are as fue ay, 
popularity statuses (1-5, 6-10, 775 he 
are two additional ones (0 and 1 from 
. Indices of the range are: in Population II. 17 1 
, and in Population I, 12 (from 1 through 12; the € 


4 , yisua 

details do not appear in the figure). These indices confirm the 

impressions made by the figure, do not 
Many kinds of structuring (like that of the Cabinet group) 


. 8 tended along ? 
involve differentiated parts that can be thought of as extended 


*Abinet 
continuum from more to less (as in Figure 12.1); the several vani 
roles, though different, may be considered equal. In such use oe 
ratio index (cf, page 365) can tell us the average number of pe wish 
in each position, but this is not very useful since it would not S d 
between, for example, two groups, one of which contains a 1 12 ra- 
99 undifferentiated listeners and the other of which consists of E fra- 
ternity and 50 nonfraternity men who are discussing the merits d an 
ternities. In order to distinguish between these ie this 
index of distribution. 

is very simple: the 
will serve as indice 
ina group—say 


two groups we N 
When there are only two differentiated part» 
ratios of 99:1 and 50:50, yielding values of 99 nnd 
s. But when several different positions are repres bers, 
a college committee consisting of five faculty ien anc 
three administrators, one fraternity and one sorority representatives du 
three other students—a single index not only is difficult to ocn in- 
also is not very informative, Under these conditions several simp “4 oF 
dices, each chosen for a particular purpose—like the ee 
students and nonstudents, or the number of distinguishable 85 -able 
represented—would be most useful. Thus different but Emar or 
groups (say on different campuses) could be shown to be sim inated 
contrasting in various ways—for example, one is more faculty gora er: 
than another, or one represents a wider range of interests than a at in- 
ELABORATION AS A DEPENDENT VARIABLE. The preconditions "reist 
vite increasing elaboration are not particularly surprising. died ol 
among them are group size and complexity of activities. The EHE jn 
the effects of group size has been discussed in the preceding sec rsona 
terms of resource input, demand input, and networks of interper 
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degree of elaboration increases as 


relationsh; T : 
elationships. The general rule is that 
tween these two variables is 


group size increases, but the relationship be 
Not linear: that is, they do not remain strictly proportional at all degrees 
of either variable. Thus an increase from three to four members, or even 
from three to ten, may have little or no effect on degree of differentia- 
tion, but an increase from thirty to forty or to one hundred may have 
very pronounced effects: the rate of increase tends to be geometric, or 
exponential, 
; The reasons why the curve 
are essentially as follows. At the lowe 
Mereased rather than decreased by adding more members, and the indi- 
Vidual needs represented by demand input can equally well (or even 
better) be met by small increases in size. When numbers become very 
arge, however, the benefits of added resource input becomes less prob- 
able, individual demands become less and less likely to be met, and the 
Proportion of close personal relationships rapidly declines. Hence both 
efficiency and personal satisfaction tend to be increased. by increasing 
. noderate size. But as the number of sub- 
groups increases, mechanisms are required for integrating them, and 
with still further increases in size the integrators (supervisors, We 
Chiefs. department heads and so on) themselves have to be v enin 
Perhaps you have heard of Parkinson’s law, which states, in gero : xi 
any increase in size in one part of an organization leads 1 P 
"nce, is really based on the kinds of social-psyc Beas a bes Js 
We have bee eur ing based on solid facts of group ire, 1 
dium m e deseribing, Pon ge organization—whether in govern- 
Ment, in industry, in churches, Or in universities. f separable sub- 
NEN By complexity of activity We refer to the number o = a 28 
“cUivities into which an enterprise can be divided. The jo a deine 
ten acres of lawn cannot be divided into very many a ee the 
(though any number of people might be given the age ied xpo 
ee M an automobile literally rear conceivably per- 
uishable jobs; given enou sh time, one man 3 Mo 
orm all of Jas d ae Lam of efficiency. The As epi aer 
to be made and the rreater the demands for efficiency, un „different 
able it is iut ihe 11 Sotivity will be subdivided into many hop 
Jobs, most of them c vite limited. Even from the point uir far if it 
e UA ‘ ess of subdividing can b ] too 14 


e carriec 
isfaction. 
r other kinds o atisfacti 
ABLE. 


tends to be exponential instead of linear 
x limits of size, efficiency may be 


the : 
numbers of subgroups of n 


result however, the proc 
s in excessive boredom 0 
;PENDENT VARI 


dis 


dons PE ^S AN INDEP 1 i 
TN hs de is associated with increasing Ld P 
size een considered in the preceding He e . dem 
may, however (unless they are very small). have 
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members will now expect a certain kind of behavior on his part, b 
receiving of the same cue represents the same signal to them—whe 5 
or not any of them are fully aware of what is going on. It is jen mn 
previous history of learning to recognize such communicative cues thi 
shared expectations, and also shared motives, are acquired. " 
Indices of integration may be constructed more readily from p 
tudinal data than from direct observations of behavior. Suppose ei 
members of a group indicate, by verbal statements, that they ee e 
same kinds of behaviors from the same role-takers (e.g. secretary zi 
behaviors from secretaries, and treasurerlike behaviors from ee 
and so on for other differentiated role gees: 


s) under specified circumst 
Insofar as they also attribute the 


ave 
same expectations to others, We a 
an attitudinal basis for considering the group highly integrated. pel 
ample, in one of the 17-man populations previously described, each m" 
was asked, during the second week of ate m 
of the following alternative 
himself, would choose: 


acquaintance, to indica ding 
s he thought each of the 17 men, inc 


ats? 
How 


. : "rangemer 
should this group set up its cooking and eating arrange 

A. Everyone eat out; use dining room as a lounge. 
one to cook, serve, 
3. Hire a cook, and 


D. Members. cook 
separately, 

Members all eat together; 
cooking, serving, and cle: 


B. Hire some and clean up. 


Jean up. 
all members pitch in and serve and cle working 
and eat in groups of three or four. 


ens 
ake turn? 
groups of three or four tak 


aning up. 

Following a good deal of informal discussion, but before à 
decision had been made, written responses to this question showe 
nearly all of the men believed that alternative C was generally pre 
by the group. (A formal vote, an hour or so later, confirmed thei 
mates.) Figure 12.2 shows that 16 of the 17 men estimated that 1! 5 
more of the group (a majority) favored alternative C—as cee 7 
13 of the 17 who actually expressed that preference. Since 12 of on o 
both preferred this alternative and correctly believed that a major rn 
the others also preferred it, we may take 12/17, or 70.6 percent, p 
index of shared preference for alternative C. (See page 375 for 07. 
indices of degree of sharing.) Three months later, after this 


had been in practice during most of the interval, the index had ri 
94 percent. 


Another set of re 


ferret 
y esti- 


ne oF 


" b only t 
sponses by the same population, after 

days of acquaintance, reveals a much lower degree of sharing- 

of the 17 men chose A, B. or C (all of which have in common a 
degree of stand-offishness ) among the following alternatives: 


certain 
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To what extent should a person try to become close friends with 
others? 


A. Be self-sufficient and 
doesn’t get hurt that way. 

B. Form close ties with only 
standing and can be trusted. 

C. Become close friends with anyone 


be trusted but a lot cannot. 

D. Try to become close friends with all the people you know; 
most people will be loyal friends if they know they are trusted, 
though a few may take advantage of such trust. 

E. Let people know you trust them and want to be close friends 
with them; they will respond in kind. 

d that a majority of the 17 men would 

thus the index of sharedness is 


don't form close ties with anyone; one 
a few people who are really under- 


you trust; à lot of people can 


Onl 

dins 4 of the 11, however, believe 
or ee one of these same alternatives; ls E 
Only 23.5 percent. This represents 2 state of pluralistic ignorance, accord- 
ir 3 s gene À ij 

"E to which common attitudes are not recognized as common, and 


there s 
herefore are not widely shared. This state of affairs later gave Way to 
arly inaccuracy almost certainly 


a 
rw higher level of sharing; the eà der danse ae 
of th from the fact that, during the ea y ge ee of weit ihe 
othe i men tried to appear cordial, and their only way dues m 
? 1 25 was based on this apparent cordiality. Here, as commo? y p P 
alistic ignorance represents. à state of restricted communication, an 


N 


eu 


e 


Number of men making the 
estimate indicated 
^ 


2 


! — (ee. 
0 * 1 = 
0 = 12-14 15-17 


= 3-5 6-8 9 
Number of men believed to prefer alternative C 


ibute 
lation who attribu 
popu atio b 1961) 


en-man 
ewcombD; 


Ficu 

R 

E 12.2. Numbers of men in a sevente 
dapted from N 


Varyin: 
E degrees of consensus to the group (a 
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" : "M E Lone 
disappears with reasonably adequate communication. Additional 
siderations involved in constructin 


" ; ; » discusse¢ 
g an index of sharing will be discu 
later in this chapter. 


2180 , - zroup 
INTEGRATION AS AN INDEPENDENT VARIABLE. The outcomes of g 


jor ALTO 
3 à : : ication an 
integration are, in general, consequences of accurate communication 4 
shared motivation. Behaviorally, they 


$ "ms as 
are to be seen in such forms ? 
efficiency in a group t 


1 -fromanae on the 
ask; smooth and coordinated performance or 
part of a troupe of dancers, acrobats, 


the part of a compcting team. Indic For 
comes are likely, however, to be confounded with other factors. 


E am 
example, the number of runs or of errors on the 
in nine innings of play may 


a . success on 

or parading soldiers; or succe aie 
servi rt 

es based on such observabk 


part of a baseball d as 
be influenced by individual skill as we i 
by intermember coordination, The number of units processed by an e: 
sembly line, as an index, might be contaminated by quality of materi? 


they 
and other extragroup factors, Such indices, alone, may be useful but t 
need to be interpreted with caution. 


The attitudinal outcome: 
pride in group performance 
term “morale.” Sh 
including not only personal 
individuals for special contri 
ties, and indulgence or irrit 
may strike you as stra 
precondition for 


ared 
" include share 
S of group integration often include sh 


—sometimes identified with the loosely E 
ared interpersona] attitudes are also likely — 
attraction but also dependence on get 
butions, respect for skill or personal = 
ation concerning other personal guai 
nge that sharing, which we have quu 
group integration, is one up 
of it. Such circularity, however, =y 


i de- 
activity necessarily include 

gree of sharing by 
Insofar as dissatisf 


a 


now mentioned as an 
is the rule and not the exception- e 
s intermember communication, and Sallow: 
at least some members almost inevitably pen or 
actions rather than satisfactions come to be she ndr 
insofar as different subgroups share opposing attitudes, the grouP 5 D 
to dissolve. But insofar as satisfactions aie shared by all or mo 

members, the circularity js ie 


Pos integra- 
| maintained: f what 
tion, which enhances further sh 

we shall later term a cohesive g 


à ;sible 
sharing makes possibl 5 
aring. This is one characteristic 
roup. 


* * , 
27 de S 

When a group possesses many degrees of differentiation, it os 
to have considerable structural elaboration. Such elaboration m study 
viewed as either a dependent or an independent variable in p roups 
of interaction groups, It is possible to differentiate between Dm 
by noting differences in the distribution of structural properties. titative 
methods have been devised to express these differences in qua? 
terms. 

Structural inte 


d be 


P -dinate 
Sration has to do with regularity of coordin 
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unlike the concept of a role relationship, 
p. Since it influences group interaction 
it functions both as an inde- 


havioral interdependence and, 
is the property of an entire grou 
and is also influenced by such interaction. 
pendent variable and as a dependent variable. 


ATTITUDINAL UNIFORMITY 


described in terms of the degree to which 


their members are similar. We now turn from the consideration of simi- 
larities and differences of positions and roles to group members them- 
selves—with respect, first, to their attitudes and then, in the following 
Section, to their observable behavior. We have already considered (in 
Chapter 8) the general nature of consensus, sharing, and group norms 
as forms of attitudinal uniformity; here we shall be interested in differ- 
ent degrees of these forms of uniformity, aS variables. 


Groups may readily be 


Consensus 
; : ty, is easy to de- 
8885 Maximum similarity of attitudes, oup proper » iei del 
Scribe: all members are just alike. Minimal similarity ds am 

a 


Matter, because there are different ways in v j QM ope 
ae show attitudinal disparity- with respect, for n per adm 
Pen the Republican party, We 17 1 en it different 
sented i in Figure 12^ * | thi i 
Ways, a 5 at of en 5 members attitudes. In va Hose 
a shows the prabablë distribution of attitudes toward the Republice 
Party among a group of devoted party workers; in a group 


"ap „ferences (the clerical 
ms were selected in ways unrelated to political p A 1 rtp 
“ait, say, in a large organization), 5 


i we would exp i ; 
istribution, as in c; if a group Were deliberately selected sb 2 
cue iia equally all shades of political-party preferenc 
fae ee distribution in d; and if a ed oa 

E workers in both parties, We wou i 1 999 i 

ure ution in e. In terms of the standard evi at 
Stiles iy used as an index of dispersion wi 8 
east s and the largest values, respectively. D jede 
Se Both d and e, however. are ra a 

cal ions are more like c, though they are often lops! ae ie eet 
ne den skewed), as in b. Distributions like b often occur . acd m 
M viria is one that is highly relevant to group pem ers, i 
of t asis for their selection—like “socialized medicine 
€ American Medical Association, OT belief in im 


es, We 


amon 


mortality among 
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negative interpersonal attraction as mistrust, dislike, or hostility. These 
latter conditions tend to reduce both members’ motivation to com- 


municate to one another and their credence in the information that is 
communicated.* 


Normativeness 


The degree of power that any group exerts over its members by 
reason of its norms may be referred to as its normativeness. Groups 
surely differ in this respect, but it is difficult to apply any single ider 
of normativeness, because group members usually share acceptance 1 
many rules, rather than just one. Thus a group's normativeness-in-genera 
cannot be measured without knowledge of all the group's norms, or 
without combining all this information in some arbitrary Way. Hengo 
we shall consider normativeness from the point of view of a single 
norm. Even if we accept this limitation, normativeness turns out to be 
a complex matter, because at least two dimensions of it must be taken 
into account.? 


One of these dimensions may be |] which 


abeled range of latitude, 
refers to the f. 


act that most rules permit some variation in the oa 
or the manner of meeting their specifications. Thus, for example, "à 
rule of punctuality does not mean that any member who arrives 2 
4 group meeting one second after the announced time is a nonconfOrm. 
ist, nor that the member who arrives one hour early is conforming ja 
satisfactorily than one who comes exactly on time. Latitude thus P i 
to the content of the rule: what is the range of behaviors that, em je 
ing to the group's norms, constitute conformity to the rule? The ra! : 
may vary between very small and very great latitude. viors 
Acceptability refers to the degree to which specified behas : 
within this range are approved, or disapproved outside that ncc 
group members—commonly, though not necessarily, through € the 
Acceptability is also a variable; there are many degrees of it, a leah 
rule upon which any norm is based always includes, implicitly at d 0 
varying degrees of acceptability that are accorded to varying Was sil 
adhering to the norm. Thus the two dimensions are not unrela ya 
Latitude, or the range of conformity, may be thought of as sai 
certain region of high acceptability (like arriving within five me 


i i ‘ s ality)» 
of the announced time, in the case of a norm concerning punctua 7, 


ater its 
and the more any behavior deviates from this region the great 
unacceptability. 


2 The effects of var 


t variable 
are discussed 


Ying degrees of sharing, viewed as an independen 
on pages 226-298, 
> are indebted to Prof, 

the dimensions of normativeness. 


is of 
LL analysis 9 
r J. M. Jackson (1960) for the following analys 
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Range of 
acceptability - 


m s il 


Acceptability 


0 
E c 
1 0. g 
7 ie 9 
Range of * 
-3 unacceptability 
—4 
-5 
Range of latitude 
FIGU 
RE 12 
12.4. Mean degrees of acceptance of five alternatives concerning 
an college (adapted from 


ancin 

g 

„on the part of students in a small sectari. 
Jackson, 1960) 


Jationship between these two 


Figur 

dim gure 12.4 illustrates how the re 

i J. The a-to-€ dimension is range of latitude; 
about dancing, on 


ensions 
Nos may be describec 
the MO oon these five ways 
^ a 
of students in a small, sect 


of responding to rules 


arian college: 


ancing whatsoever 
dancing on campus 
arties off campus 
htclubs or public dance halls 
blic dance halls 


a 
- refuses -— " 
fuses to participate 10 any form of d 


b 

^ Ware 5 

e rticipates in folk games and square 

© engages i 5 F 2 * 

d . in social dancing in private P 
casionally engages in dancing in nig 


e. f 
requently engages in dancing in nightclubs or pu 
5 degrees of accept- 


—1 to —5). The 
nd to values be- 
wn in the 


Th 
e dimensi 
ension of acceptability is 


ance 

Mean Veer +1 to +5) anc 
tween E of accepting the five altern tives correspo 
lBure. Th and —5 at the left, opposite the five dots sho 
tive b is e figure shows that in this grouP the region aroul 
the bour a acceptable, and that a is also acceptable. 
y nds, and both d and e are intolerable to typical 
normativeness only if 


(1960) as a Te 
most and least 


Nese d 
ate 
ta represent true 


4 TI 
le C 
Potent; curve s 5 fei 
N 1 UE in Figure 12.4 is referred to by Jackson 
arded by gr so named because it shows the alternatives that are 
y group members. 
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; assume 
degree of shared acceptance of rules about dancing. Only ip rte 
that there was free expression of attitudes toward dancing, e Am tis 
reasonably accurate interpretation of the expressed pepe dr Fus 
part of most group members, can Figure 12.4 be taken as a des Po 
of normativeness in this group. Otherwise there is likely to —.— by 
deal of pluralistic ignorance, as in the community describe 

chanck (page 225). . - 

: ee ns do permit the examination of shared —$ÓÀ ee 
obtained from one of the populations described in Research rel 
tions 6.2 (page 173) and 10.1 (page 293). Each of the 17 men 12 5 holes 
the following question at several different times: "If you dp the tin 
to make over again, do you think you would volunteer for this 290 Re- 
(chat is, volunteer to live in the same house with the same — s 
sponses during the tenth week of the semester were as follows: 


10 “Would definitely volunteer” (a) 
5 


“Would probably volunteer” (b) . iding” 
1 “Would have mixed feelings, and would have a hard time dec 


(c) 
“Would probably not volunteer” (d) 
“Would definitely not volunteer” (e) 


1 
0 


est two 
"These responses suggest a high degree of consensus for the = first 
alternatives; 13 of the 15 men who chose either of these as timated 
alternative made the other their second choice. Each man also - these 
how each other man would answer the same question, and 1 15 
responses it is possible to compute the degree of sharing ag nti the 
men who themselves chose one of the first two alternatives. soe 90 (or 
105 dyads in this set of 15 men in actual agreement, there vd agree 
83 percent of them) both of whose members were aware of e known 
ment—a high index of sharing among these 15 men, who are thus 
to be highly normative in the literal sense. ure 12.5, in 
The two dimensions of normativeness are shown in Pie orna tiVes: 
which the average rank-order choice for each of the five a 


terna- 
latitude, the range of shared acceptance includes the first pun third. 
tives, and the range of acceptability just barely includes = for the 
Acceptability is greatest for the first alternative, almost as ig 
second, but definitely negative for the fourth and especially ativeness 
The figure thus graphically portrays the high degree of ar hee men 
among these 15 men, who share acceptance of the rule a men; 
in this house like to live in it. (Incidentally, the remaining te effect: 
viewed as a group, showed equal normativeness to the oppos! 


er 
nte 

: : 2115 o volu 
both were aware of their consensus in not being willing t 
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Preference rank 1 8205 
+2. 


Range of acceptability 


Preference rank 2 410 


P 
reference rank 3 


b 
Latitude dimension 


Acceptability dimension 
o 


Pref, 
erence rank 4 E 


Range of vnacceptability 


Prefer, 
ence rank 5 20 


fifteen men of five 


cceptance by 
adapted from 


hared a 
project house ( 


FIGU 

RE 

RE 12.5. Mean degrees of s 
to live in a 


alternat; 

ernatives concerning volunteering 
Newcomb, 1961) 

of the others, and 

t unpopular man 

tremely low; 

o divergent 


a H 
Bou of them was à good deal older than most 
in the g somewhat aloof, and the other was the mos 
their — Their attraction toward each other was ex 
to fle for preferring not to live in the house were to! 
Laft, a basis for mutual attraction. ) 
Ways, 11 ude and acceptability contribute to nor! i 
bers, b hat is, the degree of power that any group exerts over its mem- 
very un s of a norm, decreases with latitude, since the group exerts 
Accepta] e power if almost anything 15 acceptable; and it increases with 
ated umo because the greater the rewards and punishments associ- 
Power ith certain ways of adhe ater the groups 
this m. In terms of curves like tho 12.4 and 12.5, 
means that the narrower the widt nd the greater the 


mativeness in opposite 


h of latitude à 
Indices © 


elevat; 
ati 
Hu B acceptability, the greater the normativeness- 
into a single index of vay © 
i is- 


thes 

SY pitas can be combined i 

cussion of a measure of dispersion, a$ suggested in buch, arrow 

distribution yield sm as a group variable. Curves showing a high ™ 

tiveness ref yield small dispersions, and this is exactly W 
ers to: a high degree of shared acceptance for a narro 


of w 
ays of adhering to a rule. 
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All of the following are necessary, finally, in order to draw some 
conclusions about any group’s normativeness. (1) One must limit i 
self to a single norm at a time, as we have already noted. (2) One vers 
be able to compare that group with others; indices of latitude, accep 
ability, or normativeness are so dependent on the particular data a 
ployed that they have no absolute meaning. (3) Data from the -—r 
groups must be strictly comparable—from identical questionnaires, sae 
example. Bearing in mind these precautions, the conclusions that wet 
be drawn about a group’s normativeness are of particular importance, 
because normativeness has so much to do with the effects that a group 
has on its members. 

Degree of consensus is a group property that may be depicted as : 
distribution of relevant attitudes possessed by members of the group: 
Such a measure of consensus does not indicate the extent of m 
since members’ perceptions of consensus may not be accurate. For A: 
reason an index of sharing must be devised that measures the peice 
of accurate estimates of agreement among members of the group. : m 
index has proven a useful tool for studying sharing and the factor 
associated with it. syerts 

Normativeness refers to the degree of power that any group us d 
over its members by reason of its norms, and is a complex concept i 
cause it is a function of all the norms found in the group. For analyt ji 
purposes normativeness may be considered from the standpoint ding 
single norm. Even a Single norm has at least two dimensions, ict 
the dimension of latitude (variation permitted in conforming to ae 
and acceptability (the degree to which specified behaviors within 
range of latitude are approved or disapproved). orma- 

Latitude and acceptability make different contributions to a 
tiveness. The power over members of a group decreases with lp for a 
and increases with acceptability. Thus a high degree of acceptance 


igh 
: : . — ith hig 
relatively few ways of conforming to a rule is associated Wi 
normativeness. 


COHESIVENESS 


oh 

: -aclasve-so: rue 

We turn now to a property of groups that is very inclusive catcha 
-oup- 

a grouk 
Jike 
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with such st: : 

L1 statements is that both groups and oranges have many prop- 

s, and it is not likely that any group or any orange will be high in 
cise about the properties that we 


in D Intp Wis ned to be more prec 
to ssl i n aether we are considering oranges or groups, if we are 
ate clearly. 
ed feug "adieu 
io Sch ce to use it in exactly 
50 that ^ members stick together, 
" nen hen grap has unity. The 
and so wine are that cohesiveness can m 
short m different factors can contribute to the same end result. In 
everythir = SIMEDOSS is a very complex property of groups, but it is not 
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Research Illustration 12.2 


If groups that have different bases for cohesiveness show the he 
consequences, in the sense that they all differ in the same predicta = 
ways from noncohesive groups, then it would seem necessary to 351) 
sider cohesiveness as à property in its own right. Back (1950, od 
planned an experiment to test the “if” clause in the precedi e vi 
ment. He used, as an indicator of the effects of cohesiveness, tae ot 
velopment of agreement on the part of group members with ae 
to a newly presented problem. His groups consisted of two 5 
and in all cases they were strangers to one another. Each subject b ES 
asked to write a Story that would "connect" a set of three on 
first before and then after the pairs of subjects discussed the per 
The subjects were not told that there were slight differences den 
sets of pictures presented individually to the two group -— they 
differences that might lead to quite different interpretations; anc jet 
were not allowed to see the pictures as 
Stories. Subjects were told that the p 
to help them improve their initi 
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from information supplied from the lab instructor. Mem roups 
VI were merely told, “We are trying to compare good low. 
bad groups”; pride in group membership was thus relatively 


all high- 
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from active discussions. Also, regardless of the basis for —.— stories, 
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These findings show that cohesiveness, without regard to its 


sources, had effects, but what about the different bases for cohesive- 
ness? As shown in the accompanying figure, each of the three bases 
of cohesiveness produced the same kind of response on the part of 
one group member to influence attempts on the part of the other. In 
the more cohesive groups of all three kinds there was more active 
reaction—for example, arguing back or outrightly rejecting an idea— 
than in the less cohesive ones. In the latter groups there were more 
iustances of passively accepting the partner's story, Or of expressing 
doubts about one's own story: Judging 
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smaller groups tend to participate more in group-relevant tasks than 


; ; ion contribute 
do members of larger groups, and such kinds of interaction contribu 
to cohesiveness. 


2. Structural. elaboration in 
seem to be related to cohesivenes 
as to restrict communication 

3. Structural integration 
gration facilitates efficiency a 
are likely to be experienced a 
attraction to the group is rei 

4. We have no evidenc 
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sharing possible. 


5. Sharing, on the other hand, appears to be a necessary aqoa 
tion for cohesiveness, In the absence of group-relevant attitudes yia 
are shared, individuals either do not know what other members’ sigh ^ 
are or they assume that others’ attitudes are different from their oy i 
Neither of these conditions is conducive to cohesiveness; each of uem 
on the contrary, is associated with a member’s sense of being algne er i 
uncertain as to what he can count on from other group members. — 
attitudes toward group-relevant objects, toward the group ud 
toward its goals presuppose adequate communication inpr 1 
members. Schachter's study (Research Illustration 7.2, page 202) es 
how persuasive communication may be directed toward a deviant a 
sharing) member and how, when he persists in not sharing 0 
attitudes, group cohesiveness is maintained by rejecting him. ing, is 

6. Some degree of normativeness, as a special case of hanap i 
also essential to cohesiveness. The more important it is to a Joy e 
complete a task successfully, the more essential task-relevant net are 
come, together with shared acceptance of them. Even in groups md 
primarily person-oriented, rather than task-oriented, shared € be- 
of rules about interpersonal behavior contributes to pep Rn of 
cause of greater predictability under these conditions. In this aliye 
group, however (and perhaps in most others, also), too much poesi d 
ness ("the rules are too strict”) can detract from cohesiveness. Rela jae 
high but not maximally high normativeness thus appears to be. il the 
ated with high cohesiveness. Adequate communication, pete) ios 
expression of attitudes that members really hold, tends to preven 
development of excessive normativ 
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expected 8 I group and 4 percent in another. Thus, as might be 
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ment. Finally, indices may be derived from responses to direct state- 
ments, like “Our crew is better than others at sticking together” (Mann 
and Baumgartel, 1952). The investigators who used this last question 
found that only 21 percent of employees in groups with high absence 
rates, in a large industrial concern, gave this answer, as compared with 
62 percent of employees in groups having low absence rates. Absentee 
ism is not in itself a very good index of cohesiveness, however, and so 
we have no way of evaluating the index based upon responses to this 
direct statement. 

All in all, therefore, we conclude that the group property of co- 
hesiveness is most useful as a conceptual framework bringing together 
various properties that are less inclusive, rather than as a single property 
that can be directly and validly measured. The use of this inclusive 
concept helps to remind us that there are many sources of unity within 
a group, whether or not we have a single index of their combined 
effects. Indeed, it is probably true that we will better understand a 
group when we have indices of several of the sources of its cohesiveness 
than if we put our confidence in a single index. 


CROUP PROPERTIES AS RELATED TO INTERACTION: 
OVERVIEW 


It is not possible to know everything about groups—not even ae 
one very small group. And it would be impossible to handle so i 5; 
information if one did try to assemble every possible fact about a gm 
In our attempts to understand. groups for social-psychological pop 
we must therefore concentrate on comparatively few of their poda ^ 
istics. We have attempted, in this chapter, to select characteristics Eoi 
we have some reason to believe will apply to most or all interac ce. 
groups and are important, in the sense that they really make a diens. 
In particular, we have referred to group properties as those character" 
tics that refer to the total group as a single entity; that vary, either pr ex 
titatively or qualitatively; and to which some sort of objective a ^5 
can be applied. Groups can best be understood in terms of such proper, 
and these, in turn, can best be understood by viewing them alte pout 
as dependent and as independent. That is, the more we know E 
how a property varies with antecedent conditions, and how Loin 
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which in contemporary American society is prominent in certain special 
ways, will concern us in Chapter 14. Here we shall note not only some 
of the conditions that underlie it, but shall also point to some general 
considerations that make possible its reduction. 

Finally, in Chapter 15, we shall look at the interactional processes 
that characterize group members as they jointly confront problems that 
they need to solve together. We shall see that the challenge of achiev- 
ing group goals is, on the one hand, a source of complexity as indi- 
viduals meet their role demands. But it also provides a possible solution 
to problems of intergroup conflict, as well as being an everyday neces- 
sity, quite apart from considerations of role conflict and intergroup 
conflict. 

Although the problems of Part Four are, in a sense, very practical 
ones, their consideration will also enable us to extend the principles of 
interaction that have already been presented. By applying these prin- 


ciples in everyday group settings, we can also extend our under- 
standing of them. 
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point, Smelser (1961) measured subjects on a ea pid 
scale, and then assigned pairs of subjects to a cooperative task of on 
ating two model railroad trains. The task was structured so that one ae 
of the role relationship was naturally dominant over the other — zi 
performance of the job. The most productive groups were pa 
which a dominant subject was assigned the dominant role and a 5 85 
missive subject was assigned the submissive role. The least produc 
were those groups in which the pairing was directly reversed. w— 
Although such an individual-role fit seems desirable both in a 
of individual adjustment and in terms of group performance, in —€— 
social systems this degree of fit is only imperfectly achieved. Let us 
to some of the difficulties that can arise in the role-taking process. 
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Situation that may arise and committee chairmen often find it 

to improvise, 


sphaps, " 
e pale.” More significant, rum prn are 
nat as individuals become acquainted with one another, 


lizec 
B ersona 
to fall into certain styles of interaction that, at a very P 


fact tl 
likely 
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ley 
et pict pep set of shared. understandings about mutual be- 
eek dy are d, you probably recognize that in your own behavior you 
ariety of more or less distinctive patterns toward different 
10 elite eect you tend to wisecrack with Joe and Jim, 
with Jane P osa confidences with Bob, and to be aloof and proper 
relationship ie some familiarity, you take your end of these role 
impenn ups d ease, and although they lack some of the external 
— er of more formal role prescriptions, they are likely to 
that if yo be your behavior in important ways. You know, for example, 
went a 2 acted toward Jim as you do toward Jane, he would at least 
hat was wrong with you, and might very likely become 


offended with you. 
Ging ee certain limits, we undoubtedly find gratification in inter- 
tior "i is not closely circumscribed by highly structured prescrip- 
indivig, d hence leaves considerable latitude for more spontaneous 
Where ual expression. There are certain recurrent situations, however, 
we are likely to feel that the culture provides us with inadequate 
vhich the 


Suidelj > 1 s 
i lines for role behavior. There are other situations in . 
levant prescriptions exist, but that he is 


the situation is likely to produce a 
y because he is unsure as to 
is uncertain as to what 
h behavior is to 


Persons: per 
ns: perhaps, for example, 


indiv; 
Se may recognize that re 
Sense ae with them. In either case, 
what pe moris d in the individual, not onl 
ehavig navig is appropriate, but also because he 
ante. to expect of others toward him, or how suc! 
preted. 
deren ee INADEQUATE ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS. Role relations between 
a an positions in a society are often ambiguous in an objective sense. 
Bie ellett example within American society is provided by relations 
Man een in-laws. In some societies, the interaction between dut 
room rm his wife's mother is sufficiently ritualized that c is little 
n oth e doubt or insecurity about appropriate patterns 0 ipse e 
mother; societies, there is à cultural understanding E a man an m 
Prescri “in-law formally avoid sach other, which is, inre n 
eal jun in itself. In the United States, however, EN m 2 
even of ambiguity surrounding the “proper” form of 5 ee 
elde on such concrete points as forms of address. Does this unfa = 
"ly woman want to be called Mother, “Mrs. Jones. Ann, or b nats 
izes m an objective absence of sufficient role "pp n ree 
Teason | situations of interpersonal contact where — nllo 
new re or familiarity (in-laws have become part of the Face 725 
still son UAE next door have become part of the neig h „ 
about r ‘at adequate contact for the establishment o EHE ie 
vela ole relationships. With sufficient contact, such norms natur he” 
;, OP and the awkwardness or insecurity experienced by the particip 


is 
5 remedied, 
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INADEQUATE SOCIALIZATION INTO ROLE BEHAVIORS. The iii gue m 
of perceived role ambiguity are most commonly seen, however, » uà 
people feel themselves to be novices in certain interaction — 
They have not as yet fully assimilated the relevant role n 
and are aware that they have not. Such an awareness may be intensi a 
in a variety of ways. For example, the more formal the interaction 5€ 
ting, the more aware the novice is of the likelihood of highly mes 
role prescriptions, and hence the more uncertainty he will suffer if ipe 
prescriptions are largely unfamiliar. The traveler in a foreign land ie 
anticipate more torment to be suffered at a formal dinner party e r 
in a chance conversation on the train. Similarly, unexpected behavior 
from others toward himself that a person has difficulty in interpretin b 
will serve as a strong cue to emphasize the unfamiliarity of the T? 
relation, and will increase his anxiety. ye 
The classic example of such experienced ambiguity in role p ld 
scriptions is that of the adolescent in an adult gathering. He SA 
enough to be aware that there are distinctive adult role relations for 
would like to mimic, yet his exposure to them has been too slight 18. 
any mastery. As a result he is awkward, insecure, and sel e ng 
Certain aspects of this predicament are referred to in the ee e 
section as “marginality.” Much the same kind of inadequacy is e 
enced by any individual who is a newcomer to an ongoing group, have 
he has had very thorough prior practice in the role patterns that 
become characteristic of the group. ines 
COPING WITH AMBIGUOUS ROLE PRESCRIPTIONS. What deteno n 
person’s selection among available behaviors in highly ambiguous pee 
tions? A tentative answer consistent with considerable clinical sic 
experimental evidence is the following: When a person im tevet 
ambiguity as to his role behavior, he will tend to respond with viS iye 
behavior he anticipates will best combine maximum personal viet 
satisfaction and minimal uncertainty of response (a source of W t 
from others. In other words, the more strongly he is motivated 1 the 
a particular response, the less his behavior will be influenced — i 
uncertainty of others’ responses to him. Conversely, the ge ;Jihoo 
motivation to make any particular response, the greater the li A ho 
that his behavior will reflect attempts to reduce uncertainty aS 
others will act toward him. d 
This formulation helps account for the commonly observe 
in which people respond to ambiguous situations. People who 
general feelings of insecurity may well respond to the eee y * 
curity of the ambiguous situation by withdrawing from it 1775 ecurity 
possible. Persons who can tolerate some of the situational s educ? 
or who cannot escape from the situation will take other steps S : 
the uncertainty of others’ responses to them. This often takes th 


] inse- 
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of extreme c i 
and ee rene to whatever norms the person does recognize. 
favorable: yes o certain norms that he believes are held by others chose 
Officers "us ii he secks. The new second lieutenant, fresh from 
tion lier - nte School, often finds himself placed in an Army situa- 
is spotty. His tes cognizes that his familiarity with “going” prescriptions 
ship role 5 A minant personal motive is to be successful in his first leader- 
Dic p achieve a minimum uncertainty of response from his 
will be Puts ellow officers if he adheres rigidly to what he can guess 
xotions of the proper role of a second lieutenant. He may 
y of response f 


achie 
ve a mini : 
15 itae minimum uncertaint rom the enlisted men under 
mi 3 ne ; 
and if he insists on strict adherence to 


ment: of vmware i rence every formal require- 

and thereh i gulations $0 that everything is done through channels” 

reason ca ques more predictable. It is probably for ds lotter 

Seasoned offi i second lieutenants are reputed to be more G.I' than 

the behav; cers who feel more secure in their expectations concerning 
avior of others under their command.. 


R 
ole Overload 
eived role pre- 


situations are instances 
o heavy for him to 
t difficulty in many 
in such an 


At the 
the opposite extreme from the dearth of pere 


Scripti 

in ma rm can plague the individual in some 

fulfill. Suc] JS. burdens of role demands become to 

Fagor. role overload" seems to be à persistent Cr 

eee formal organizations: Each formal position i 
ation has some specified connection to other positions above it, 


elow i 

ii H " | n ç Ju p 
it, or at the same level i the hierarchy. The occupant of such a 
vith a variety of others around him, and 


positi 

ese involve ee ie e een ; as to the work he should 

2€ accom 1 principally a set of expect as to the wor pm 

job can p ishing. Such expectations from E r person in pes a " 

ürge eite be thought of as constitu ji n 5 : 

With ber of surrounding > individua 

Rly oe e for behavior 2 

of gas i with the demands. Research Illustrati 

It 3 role demands. 

Plex role : ely that varying distances between per 

structures are systema ] to the ster 


e ported in 


Son 
able 
ness 
cea IT of role pressures. In 
that role lustration 13.1, for example, 
i partners exerti alistic deman san 
xerting th : es from 


indivi 
him, 1 5 . those located at greater rather than lesser n endent 
9n the PS — varied in the degree to which they were je de 
Pendenc dividual for material, services, and the like; where , d 
e was less (and hence the goal distance greater, ? ugh 
tioned i Chapter ), these 


nec 

essari 

sarily x E 
y to the point of antagonism men 
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Research Illustration 13.1 


pants 
Kahn and Wolfe (1961) have studied role pressures on the ies qua 
of certain positions in the management hierarchy of an Se aaa 
ganization. An initial interview with a selected number of no sibili- 
in the organization produced information concerning the respor ce 
ties of each (called henceforth the "star," for reasons apparent stant 
the accompanying figure), and an indication of his most impo MN 
work associates—superiors, subordinates, co-workers both in n vant 
and other departments—who could be expected to have rele 
opinions about what he should do in his job. ge role- 
A second round of interviews was then held with all these 


abis E satellites 
sending "satellites" (work associates) of the 57 stars. The E of his 
were asked to describe the star’s responsibilities and their viev 

relationship to them, In add 


25 ac e 

ition, the satellites were shown a list „ dis- 

by the star of his role s d be 

agree with each item, f role 

different, From these materials a measure of the amount table.) 

Pressure placed on the Star was developed. (See pr Ie à: stars 

A final round of interviews was taken once again with vt felt 
themselves, inquiring about the nature and kinds of pressure t^ 


ades © 
pecifications, and were asked to eye 
Specifying in what way the list 5 


sion 
sitio 
à iven p° 
The numerous role relationships associated with a gi 
(starred) in a formal organization 
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n their colleagues. Various measures were 


they were 1 
ey were experiencing from 
ay in which the stars were respond- 


tak a 
taken that helped to assess the w: 
ing to role stresses. 
The broad r 
ind — broad results made clear what a central problem role 
aus = in the functioning of the organization. None of the mdi 
the totality of demands on the stars time. When they ome 
re 
hould spend on his itemized 


ask ; 
ue how much time they felt the star S 
prescriptions, they tended to be indifferent to items that were not 


Se a i" their role relations with him, and indicated that the star 
oe cium E a proper amount of time on that item. When they were 
5 0 ew a out an item, they indicated that the star should spend 
ne on it. They almost never indicated that the star should 


spend less time on a given job 

á Although the objective es 

. from star to star, mos 

Mey n reasonably fulfill. And where the pressures were relatively 

SB o the data showed that the stars experienced significantly more 
ne-job tension, less job satisfaction, and less confidence in the 


f role pressure varied in some 


timates 0: 
to more demands than 


t were subject 


organization: 
Mean score of 
role pressures 
Strong Weak 
— — 
Tension 5.04 3.96 
Job satisfaction 4.23 5.13 
5.62 6.96 


Confidence in superiors 

ake clear the ways 
the degree of overload 
overload (see Wolfe 
of flexibility-rigidity 
re sensitive to 
felt moderate 


When pressures 


general study m 


modify both 
g with such 
a measure 
xible star was mo 
id person, who 


s from the same 
factors can ! 
ans of copin 


Other report 
in which personality 
experienced, and the me 
and Snoek, 1962). Thus, for example, 
bae personality showed that the fle 
jective pressures than was 

eau regardless of the pressures 
AE Up: (on the rigid person he was more likely to cut off communi- 
cation. with his associates than were the flexible stars. The associates 
in turn appeared to recognize these differences in their interaction 
likely to be made the 


aes 
= the stars: more flexible stars more 
arget of strong presst igid ones. 


ires than Wer! 


ion in the person on 


i 
where communicative distance 


y of communication between 
well. Probably with in- 
less realistic understand- 
those who 


indivi 

M . — produced an increased sense of tens 
as gre ey were dependent. Similarly, 
them) 1 8 5 (as measured b 
Creasing 55 pressures produced were 
istance in any role system 


ing of 
the totality of role expectations be 


there is a 
aring on a person: 
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have positions closer to him are better able 
on him may become too heavy. 
Many of the difficulties of role 


to anticipate that pressures 


ambiguity decrease through con- 
tinued interaction between persons over time, however; and there is at 
lcast presumptive evidence that problems of role overload are ironed 
out over time if stable interaction continues. In the study described in 
Research Illustration 13.1, for example, the most unreasonable expecta- 
tions were held by relative newcomers to the organization; individuals 
who dealt mainly with “old hands” suffered less role áverload. This 3s; in 
one sense, another aspect of the distance dimension, although it refers 
to distance in the temporal sense. The longer members of a group work 
together, the greater the likelihood that they will arrive at more satis- 


factory solutions to the problems created by the complexity of their 
multiple interdependencies. 


* * * 


on co — 15 a complex society, we find it necessary-amd 
hos je od interact with many different kinds of peop " 
wW. lose tale expectations of us are often quite diverse. Some of the role 
. hi SM ae Tuy expected to cista wes difficult or fras 
ur saris D e highly attractive, depending on such aed 
of our values with t preferences, our abilities, and the compatibi ed 
edic 9 " these of the persons with whom we interact. : 
Sree it is possible to achieve a reasonably good fit between on 
Patterns of preferences and lis are 


ilities 81712 ; that 
made on us. There abilities and the role demands t 


are sometimes ies f ice among dif- 
" à s oppor "s :hoice an 
ferent alternatives, and i pportunities for c it 


attitudes us ve 
have e n us to make some viable adaptations: vit v. 
demands es mee E Ta Sources of limited success in adapting pot 
or opportunity to 3 —.— of role Prescriptions, inadequate jan ac 
9r overcomplex role as ps, hilir Wiik role demands, and qe bing 
both with role bi “ignments. There are characteristic ways of col 

ambiguities and with role overload. 


?pacities for learning and changing 


ROLE CONFLICT 


s 
person 1 

bvious, 
does 


"s. stai eia Teasons why a role relationship. that » 
9 maintain may be a source of conflict to him. Most o 
perhaps, is that the a servant " 
not like to be subservient to a master, or a child may resent o 
be polite to guests. Such conflict is not, in principle, different id 
having to do anything else that one prefers not to do, and is essen 


relationship is simply unwelcome: 
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a 

problen 

; n of indivi 

clearly e psychology. Our present problem i 

ets oF pole er pan ological one: conflict stemming from is bite Paras 
xpectations. It often happens, as we shall see. janet 

n happens, shi , that a perso: 
ts of role expectations more e 


find 

S one of 

than Mim : two conflicting se 

> othe i 
Cases ] ner, or that one is W l 
ses both kinds ne is welcome and the other is not 

things that c of conflict are involved: that of being hak = 

does not want to do, and that of facing eels 
8 atible 


*Xpectati 
1 und, the same time. 
Dersh; adictor » exnectati 
fami in oe oe a Veces discos Lp eg id 
» and ui Neon an adolescent is a member both of his 
: Which the I ecr group, for example. There are two general ways 
ancously or Torms of different membership groups impinge et 
Oth grog a person. He may find himself present with 1 
expect ia so that whatever he does is observed by people who 
calized the —.— 1 things. Or, to the extent that he has inter- 
pt Bed: Rie bs ps groups, he finds himself in conflict, whether 
" d result in vestito Dy members of either of them. The first of these 
a reas conflict Ree but it tends to be of immediate, transitory nature, 
a amy different vie second kind is more persistent, perhaps pervad- 
icts that ste de af situations As we now consider individuals? 
stem from their membe sroups, We shall 


Dear ; "T " 
ar in mind rship in multiple g 
all these kinds and sources of conflict. 


Ma 
^ rginal N 

al Man 
rship in different groups whose 
a other, he may find it 
a full-fledged mem- 


embership in 


Whene 
es zt individual has membe. 
Possible t important ways opposed to eacl 
er of Aike be regarded, or to regard himself, as 
r. If he also finds it impossible to relinquish m 


roup—pe 
P—perhaps because he does not wish to, perhaps because 
ible—he is said to be marginal to both 


r fish nor fowl, since they are not recog- 
ither group. Their marginality usually 
hey are recognized as outsiders by 
heir physical ance, language, 


appear: 
only the case, one of the groups is 
f privilege, power, an 
e group as dis- 
rying to intrude 
as they 
his 


as m — are neithe 
S S; in mb rcent members of e 
© grou - from the fact that t 
P or the other by reason of t 


Tess 
. 255 OY ‘eas: 
higher R And if, as is comm 
E 
he other in the societal hierar 


es, insofar 


caus b 
e he is trying to escape, 
intensify 


ere h 
8 8 e does 

cc Some des not belong. Such attril 
"iin vn to the marginal person, 

n 

are ,.. Societ 

the, many — such recently heterogeneous origins 
5e to illust sible sources of marginality. We shall de 

strate the general problem. i 


as our OWD, there 


scribe a few ? 
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— orld 
Ethnic origins have long served as a source of e Mo eil: 
around. During and following a half century or so of pons ele 
gration into this country, millions of immigrants and en ee 
children faced marginal conflicts, Research ng E pane 
and analyzes the conflicts of second-generation Italian-Am 
fairly recent example. 
There are two principal conditions unde. 
immigrants tends to be limited to one or tw 
to persist through successive 
an outsider are merely beh 
rather than visibly anatomi 
And, second, marginality is 
motivation to achieve 
the old. The absenc 


r which the marginality of 
o generations. It is " being 
generations when the earmarks or sui 
avioral, as in the case of Irish we ots 
cal, as in the case of Chinese 1 DE 
less likely to persist when there abandon 
full membership in the new group and to : onsible 
e of such motivation seems largely gee a 
for the continued marginality of many Jews, in many aman Mer- 
period of centuries—as illustrated, for example, by Shakespeare? 
chant of Venice, The seve 


4 " all mar- 
rity of their conflicts, like those of 
ginals, is measured by the 


; 0 
ither live in tw 
degree to which they can neither liv 
worlds nor abandon either of them, 
Similar problems are 


especially those who are 
groups. When one racial 
between them are tight! 


“mixed blood,” 
typically faced by persons of “mixed 


racia 
descended from conspicuously eon 
Stroup is subordinate to another, sien often 
Y drawn, individuals of mixed S tuat 
mediate between the two groups ie in s 
the United States for example, are more favorably €: Negroes: 
ways by both white and Negro groups than are full-bloode but rarely 
ave full membership in Negro Pa conflict 
general, they are most likely to face 1 here are 
ip in eit] 
strong motivations in 
friends pull them in 0 


f : . Sin 
in the more privileged white &roups pull them in the other. 
cannot have both, confli 


es in 
ome 


Jv an 
family 4, 
both directions. Loyalties to Negro bershiP 


ce they 


s, is such h. 

though they have grown up as co er om as Suc 

are accepted by the plight as 
in a northern city describes qune 

follows: 


the et^ 

" and rebirt ass 

For a Negro to Pass socially means sociological we seldom Ti 
People well established in the Negro world and older p 
socially and compl 


tle to be gain 
etely. There is too much to lose and too e to notionally^ 
For one who is not firmly anchored in the Negro commu nim- 
there is much temptation to take such a step. disappear for an 
At first he finds that the color line . . . seems P companion? 
ere is no close Scrutiny by his new-found white working 
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R " 
esearch Illustration 13.2 


months as a "participant 
$ a ant observer” in t 
iame Tenat England city, Child (1943) interviewed » 
gth each of fifty young men who were second-gener dim 
T ation 


Italian- i 

* concerning their views about their problems of 

ibm 7 e and their preferred solutions to them. The native of 

dilemma can be seen in the following excerpts from his sti 
rt. 


5 living for several 
alian section of a New 


amily denotes a secure and reason 
he member of the second generation 
Italian custom of the son's handing 


un aus wages to his parents may result in less pocket money 
E e — it is rewarded on the other hand by the family’s assum- 
us a: (greater financial responsibility for him, and, negatively, by 
ex prevention of considerable conflict within the family. Member- 
ip in the Italian group permits enjoyment of participation in social 

e completely as an 


functions wi 
ictions with people who may accept one mor 
f mixed nationality. . . - Rewards offered 


ps than will any group o 

XL Ae maia group rather than the non-Italian [include] accept- 
Stereo, 5 perfect equal in status; freedom from attack, in social 
ve course, as a member of a national group of low status; and the 
curity of feeling oneself to be a part of a national and cultural 

group which has displayed great power and achievement. 
Itali [On the other hand] due to the widespread prejudice against 
alians, those who are ce Jered more nearly “American” find it 
easier to obtain the more desirable jobs. he American family 
man's i his own finances generally 
permits the individual a variety of enjoyments which cost more 
ght be willing to grant him; in particular, 
alians to compete for attention 
than they could if dependent 


The structure of the Italian f 


on tranquil family life for t 
though conformity with the 


eration It 


s allows many second-gen 
‘ he opposite sex more successfully 

ipon their parents for pocket money. [In many schools] re- 

f administered by persons who are 

hose behavior is deter- 


wari " : 
E rem and punishments 
oroughly American in background and w. l 
Mined by a deliberate policy o ing him to act like an 
enian: The achievement of the goal of rising in status in 
he community is dependent, in large part, individual's 
a community, 


acceptance by non-Italians. It is the general American 
a small groups» that can offer the reward of 


x m representatives ir 

accepted rise in status. . The second-gene 

escape from being a member i jety and p SE 

— E shown that h 

57-61 , by his fellow Americans for 
l, passim) 


Child notes three major types of solutions that these men made 
I ebel reaction did every- 
hey tried to 


to 
such conflicts. Those who show 


Ives a 


thi 
„ could to establish themse : 
he i ay from the Italian label, though never with complete this so- 
ingroup reaction was just the opposite. Those who ied : 
and were in mà vays hostie 


ution 
wanted to be known as Italians, 
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to Americans and to symbols of America. They continued, pis m 
to feel threatened by the various barriers against them as Ita 1 
Those who tried the apathetic solution appeared to have the m 25 
difficult time of all; they sought to avoid being known either E 
Italians or as Americans. They preferred to keep out of situations 15 
which their uncertain nationality aroused their conflicts, while e, 
ing to deny that there were any real differences of ege p e 
tween the two groups. The author makes it clear that these ips 
solutions do not represent "pure types": they are, meet e, a 
tinguishable kinds of solutions, even though some individuals 
tempted two or even all three of them at one time or another. 


ing 
r yr losing 
friends. There is no fear of any more reprisal than being fired ¢ 


i arise. 
Some new acquaintances. Then more and more difficulties pin ds nw 
He begins to dread meeting old Negro friends while out c: w their 
ones. There are cases where daughters have refused to spea —— 
mothers on the street and sons have looked the other way, 1 jo 
panied by whites, upon encountering their Negro fathers. T individua 
and the new friends become of more emotional importance, the 1 ossibility 
has a constant, haunting fear of being discovered. There is pen person 
that an old Negro enemy may turn him in, or that some "(Drake án 
may accidentally discover him and work vengeance on him 
Cayton, 1945), 


f the 

Adolescents, in our own society at least, often present Hue ied 
characteristics of marginality. Lewin, a social psychologist 3 of gen- 
to look at problems that appeared to be quite different in 3 the 
eral principles that brought them all under the same tent, vci as 
Situation of racial minorities, criminals, and adolescents, for ee. term 
having in common an ambiguous and divided “life space: 1 environ- 
he defined as “consisting of the person and the psychologica sages 
ment as it exists for him” (1951, p. xi). In a much-quoted pass? 
had this to say about adolescents. 


The transition from childho 
shift (for instance y separate 
gradually in 


od to adulthood may be a 


0 
$ tate 
« 5 me a third 5 
groups. In case of adolescence difficulties, however, - idl define 
affairs is often prevalent: children and adults constitute chi 


the 
groups; the adolescent does not wish to belong any — acceptec 
dren's group and, at the same time, knows that he is Hor aka is callec 
in the adult group. In this case he has a position similar to ur 
in sociology the "marginal man." arv [see F! 
The iati — is a person who stands on the pee either of 
13.1] between two groups, A and B. He does not be ped infrequent? 
them, or at least he is not certain about his belongingness. inority 
this situation occurs for members of an underprivileged m 
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(a) During childhood 
iewed as relatively 


ginal man. 
) are v 
small circles within C) 


being sure of 
dolescent belongs to 
he children's or the 
them and not 


FIGURE 
and cb The adolescent as à mar 
Separated id the adults (A) and the children (€ 
and the 5 the individual child (represented by 
their belon ideal adult (represented by small circles within A) 
a group ees to their respective groups. (b) The a 
adults’ Lone can be viewed as an overlapping region oft 
up belonging to both of them, or standing between 
belonging to either one. (Lewin, 1951) 


vithin this group... The 
1” can be observed in very 
acial groups OT the hard- 
af and the normal 


ileged members v 
‘no man's lanc 
stance, T 
en the de 


Parti 
cular 
fact epe) for the more priv 
differe eing located in a social ' 
nt ty . 
ebe types of minority groups-f 
“ring. which i ke 1 
group, g, which is a marginal gro 
Char , 
tional haracteristic symptor havior of 
eithe instability and sensitiv tend to unbalance! 
T i x 711 is 
boisterousness or shyness, exhibiting too much tens! 
ictory behavior. 


or it 
up betwe 
men are emo- 
d behavior, to 
on, and à fre- 
The marginal 


marginal 


man gs 

drum the a typical aversio 

egroes an can be noted in 

of-hearin e races agains v 

easily ai against the dea. [The ac 
hifted from one extreme to 


race, an 
o is oversensitive, 
jsitive to 
ies between 
ty and the 


the 
Shorteormi 
the — of his younger e 
alaeo on pi hers of the 
ado of the members 9 n ie s 
W and between their behavior. s me SO ge that 
group characterize the behavior of the margil rs of the minor! y 
as that of 
bermanent . P 
mar We might unm up our discus adolescent in the following 
— (a) The * fact can be represented as the position of a 
wid 2 0 during [change] Kram one region to another This includes the 
ening of the life space (geographic? y. socially and in time perspec 
character of the new situation 
s cial osition 


unstructured 


tive) 
and the cognitively 
fically. 


(b) 
S 
omewhat more speci the a 
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- of an 
“between” the adult and the child, similar to a marginal — E 
underprivileged minority group. (c) There are still more specific i 1 i 
. such as the new experiences with one’s own body, which dd 
represented as the baffling change of a central region of the establs 
life space. l — 
Only the procedure [of characterizing] events and objects by oa 
interdependence, rather than by their similarity or dissimilarity of i; t 
ance, made possible the linking of such divergent factors as $5. 
belongingness, bodily changes, and attitudes (Lewin, 1951, pp. 143- 


Dual Membership in Society and in Distinctive Groups within It 


We shall present here a few illust 
that, like those of marginal people „ dif- 
The dual memberships with which we shall deal here, however, réf 0 
ferent. The marginal man is pulled toward two groups, in p "ict 
which he has full membership. Here we shall be dealing with oo adua 
ing role demands of two groups in one or both of which the indivi 


scriptions 
has full membership. Specifically, they are common role prescrip ^ 
made by the society at large 8 


and those made by some smaller atten- 
within the society. Many of the conflicts to which we shall call ^ p- 
tion apply also to marginals, but the nature of the conflicts is $ 
what different. 


ips 
" rship: 
rations of multiple membe 


Won 
s ý " » behavior? 
involve incompatible role bel ; 


ry 
‘ count. 
MEMBERSHIP IN DISTINCTIVE RACIAL GROUPS. There are in this € 


a 
many minority groups whose members do not necessarily pica 
marginal position. If—like Child's "ingroup" subjects—they me 
i ips, they are not, strictly SPF ay 

membership in one group: — ple 
Negroes belong to this category, and we shall take them as an artici 
how many American Negroes Porous: 
t they must be extremely meativate 
ality insofar as they are not u onllicts 
groups, but there are other € do not 
Which they are subject. TI sev” 
ciety at large by limiting o reson” 
in any society common role Pegar? 
mbers, or even to all of them, on role 
hey hold. Many of the um B are 
ply to whites and Negroes acy» 
ft, payment of taxes, trua 


ema” 
In addition to such role dem for 


American Negroes an 
but not on whites. In 
numerous, their lives 
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like 

these: tl 

levee they must be willing to 2 i 

s money than whi ng accept menial work, someti 

and find 1 whites are paid for similar work; they must 3 fr 

to be seine 1 in segregated quarters; they must san er 
ssed by whites by their first names, but must not add <a 

ress 


whit 
es b B 
y their first names, and so on. 


Any 
rol wish i 
e prescription includes a set of obligations made on an 
a 
y 


Person w 

mca takes that role and also a set of rights he is entitled to 
Atierica E other persons. Much of the conflict to which Negroes in 
of chene or subject stems from what they feel to be incompatible sets 
they ave jons and rights. Many of them feel that in terms of obligations 
of societ espected to take the role of Americans they are members 
terms e de large, just as white people are. But they also feel that in 
rights pie, its they are expected to take the role of Negro—a role whose 
Negroes to them distinctly limited. They point out, for example, that 
of them c. selected for military service as Americans, but that many 
have traditionally been assign ain types of military service 


as Negroes, ed cert 
Ps 
ME ae speaking, the plight of the American Negro is in- 
the Pe es of frustration to some degree. He cannot help wishing for 
are not full that go with membership in the majority group, but they 
y open to him. And he cannot help resenting à situation in 
ject him to act like an American 


Whicl 
h, as he s I 
S he sees it, white people expec 
act like a Negro when it is to their 


When it is 

e - to their advantage and 
Over, om ( This, of course, is not nec lx an objective picture. More- 
that go a white people fee] that Negroes are apt to claim the rights 
are ieee being Americans but to consider only the obligations that 
either vie as Negroes. Our present concern is not with the validity of 
hether 1 but with the impact of dual membership upon Negroes.) 
he likes it or not, the American Negro is à member of both 
both groups. 


Brou 

ps, m 

— he cannot enjoy à membership in 
es of adaptation simil se noted by Child on the part 


alia ar to tho: 
n-Americans ( Research be found among 


contem Illustration 1 

Cin Eo American Negroes: Because o es’ distinctive phys- 

ver, the features, genetically transmitted across the generations, how- 

he A ey show these three pattern distinctive ways. 
ay from the abel) is not avail- 


eb 1 
able to el reaction” (getting a e 
them i sible to- e "apa- 
, save for the few who d it pos E 
egro OY white) 


“etio? : 
s not, en (trying to avoid being known í 
*esemble: m tly speaking, available to them € 
born 5 attitude of hopeless resignation 0 . 
mode d visible Negro—has until rece Jy at least, been the dominant 
ar as po adaptation, usually involvin n within Negro society as 
Ssible. The “ingroup” reaction to be known as Negroes 
p st to their enforcement of 


and 
manifesti 
esting hostility to whites, 


of It 


t lea 
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— 
discrimination) has in recent years become much more rg np 
Negroes are not likely again to be quiescent in the face of con time, 
regard as enforced inferiority of opportunity while, beh the part 
they cannot erase the visible marks of their racial identity. E tation t0 
of coming generations of Negroes, therefore, the modes of ac — influ- 
an always potential conflict of roles are likely to be profounc r Pod 
enced by the systematic efforts during the 1960s, on the part “iiet 4 
whites and Negroes, to eradicate some of the sources of the eon t^ 
roles that Negroes now face. (These and other ways of minimizing 
conflict are further considered in the final section of this chapter.) own 

MEMBERSHIP IN NONCONFORMING GROUPS, It has long been Medi 
that a large proportion of young males, especially in cities, Él wm 
been convicted of criminal acts are members of groups, usually ed by 
as gangs; their norms support kinds of behavior that are outlaw ve an 
the rest of society. Indeed, it has been shown tliat many gangs — da 
almost total way of life that has many elements of a self-sufficien pe 
ture (cf. Shaw, 1938; Barron, 1954). This fact in itself, however. 
not adequately account for the phe 
because, after all, gangs exist within 
are not completely insulated. Gang is tl 
with the more “respectable” norms of the society that surrouncs 
and are in fact dependent on that society. 


It also appears, according to evidence re 
Illustration 13.3, th 


3 ncy 
A inquen 
nomena of juvenile pr they 
a larger society from whi 


"War 
; famili 
members are reasonably fe jem, 


seg rch 
ported in part in ert 
at many delinquents have spent all or most Portion 
young lives as members of marginal families, and that a large prot when 
of male "criminals" in their twe Ac 
they were still preadolesce 
cording to these 
in a home 


nties could have been predicted, " 
nt, to be foredoomed to criminal nd é 
data, the effects of being reared in a e ares 
where both parents were criminal or otherwise n a home 
compared to the effects of being reared in such an area but in 


ast as do 

: 111 55 skills, just . al 
The professional thief has a complex of abilities and e si essional 
physicians, lawyers or bricklayers, . . . The division betwee! js rela 


and nonprofessional thieves in reg, 
tively sharp. This is bec. 
point only by education 


" is 
shniques «oh 
ard to this complex of _ — ga! igl 
H "i elope 5 as 
ause these techniques are deve i only in! 
and the education can be secure 


r 
„all fe 
ally ca 

A 8 s 9 enerally nd 
ciation with professional thieves; . . . these techniques g ith pro essio! Es 
sooperation which can be secured only in association W thiev 
coop y 
thieves. 


2 ir 
à B amatev 
- Professional thieves are contemptuous of 
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Research Illustration 13.3 


5 a bare out a study of some effects of 
criminal or vt i 3 fe " e ih Th i os ie «pei dde 
eves Mdh sir devian records. heir procedures included two 
boy = st, they obtained voluminous information concerning 253 
oys in lower- and middle-class families in two cities in Massachusetts. 
The boys’ average age at that time was about seven years. During 
the next few years the investigators continued to gather systematic 
information about these boys and their families. Then, when the boys 
had become young men whose average age was twenty-seven, their 
records, according to the Massachusetts Board of Probation, were 
examined for references to them or to their parents. 

Almost without exception. these boys had al 
tively disorganized urban areas, and had been expose! 
known to be characteristic of delinquent behavior, 
had not been selected as already delinquent. * 
background, individuals who later had delinquent careers Wer 
like those who did not. What did distinguish them, as shown in the 
following table, was the status of their parents as criminal or other- 
wise deviant (including alcoholism © own sexual promiscuity). 


come from rela- 
d to subcultures 
although they 
t to urban 
e thus 


> 


Percentage of all young men 
in category at the left who 
had been convicted of erimes 


Parental records 
ios 88 
Mother criminal or deviant father criminal 59 
ather deviant 42 
34 


Mother emt 

AEN criminal or deviant, y 

1 her criminal or deviant, father neither 
either parent criminal oF deviant 


They will 
t methods 


and } 
ha . 
nave ive many epithets wh 
. Te dealings with thieves who 1 
: 9 1 8 is pride in one's own position ! epee 
anot} ne of the most heinous ° enses thi ig dam 
sub ner thief is to inform, « „ or squaw T 
submi 
this 1 85 severe punishment yathe! 
of Kk ie One is the injury at would re" 
Sin of prestige, inability to 1 compares 
e ; : 
cation yi reprisals if he should ! 
of self wit NE 
b ether E explain how the ru, 
i nsensus m 


t 

ese react). 

i reactions, and the two together 
jenc 


nform 
as 
against inform- 


Ing 
re 
dia. don out of the common exper 1 
suppo hat thieves have a system ° alues and an 
3 2 i 7 art " 
TE the individual thief in his cr nina LM 4 person E received 
he group defines its own membership: rep fessiona 
ri ssiona - 2 
profess! sfessiona 


Withi 

in 

thief e group and recognized asa s 
One who is not 80 received and recogni?! 
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thief, regardless of his methods of making a living. . . . Professional theft 
is a group-way of life. One can get into the group and remain in it only 
by the consent of those previously in the group. Recognition as a profes- 
sional thief by other professional thieves is the absolutely necessary» 
universal and definitive characteristic of the professional thief. . . - A 
professional thief is a person who has the status of a professional thief in 
the differential association of professional thieves (pp. 197-211, passim) - 


The common role prescriptions of the larger society are clearly at 
odds with those of the society of thieves, particularly in regard to hon- 
esty and “respect for the law.” The professional thief therefore cannot 
avoid role conflict. Sutherland describes his conflicts as follows: 


The professional thief in America feels that he is a social outcast. 
This is especially true of the professional thieves who originated in middle- 
class society, as many of them did. He feels that he is a renegade when 
he becomes a thief. Chic Conwell stated that the thief is looking for ar& 
ments to ease his conscience and that he blocks off considerations about 
the effects of his crimes upon the victims and about the ultimate end o 
his career. When he is alone in prison, he cannot refrain from thought 
about such things, and then he shudders at the prospect of returning z 
his professional activities. Once he is back in his group, he assumes the 

bravado attitude of the other thieves, his shuddering ceases, and every” 
tiing seems to be all right. Under the circumstances he cannot develop 
an integrated personality, but the distress is mitigated, his isolation P^ 
duced, and his professional life made possible because he has a group ° 
his own in which he carries on a social existence as a thief, with a culture 
and values held in common by many thieves (pp. 205-206). 


M s fee i 4 jos arte EM i 2 pro 
ost of us feel, quite naturally, that “it serves him right” if the P t 


fessional thief is tortured by such conflicts. Our purpose, however; as € 
to render moral judgments but to add to our understanding of how — 
compatible role prescriptions lead to personal conflict. And so We iat 
led to ask how it happens that thieves and members of other noncon 


formist groups get the ; ompa 
mselves into a iti hey face incor 
ble role demands. position where they 


There are two major sources of motivation to enter suc 
forming groups. The first, though the less frequent, is a “rebe 
against conforming groups. The young man or postadolescent 
himself too severely restricted, or unjustly punished, or otherwise 
a “raw deal” may turn against the standards of conforming 870 
which he has been reared. The lure of excitement, together ne hom 
need to rebel, may lead him to join in the activities of criminals yer" 
he "happens" to meet. Once he has shared in their activities, the “who 
for protection, together with the “good fellowship” of companions em- 
are not highly critica] of his morals, gradually leads him into full m 
bership in a criminal group. i 

The more common source of motivation toward membership 1 


h nonce”, 
] reaction 
who feels 
getting 
ups 7 
th his 


n such 
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Broups is quite di 
Run 1 It springs from childhood membership i 
om Meri dien groups. Most criminals in our societ p in rela- 
Adolescent ther backgrounds but from backgrounds d ee 
ege and Fd ien of recreation available to hem pao 
^et-corner “playgrounds,” almost inevitably pee = 
ably lead to 


acts 
s of deli 
inquenc i 
quency. The only groups of their own age in which they 
n which acts of delinquency are com- 


can ha 
ave me 
mon. Saen embership are groups 1 
acts—steali 
ample—are mot } stealing by boys and sex delinquency by girls, for ex- 
ng Bois. ap d 5 15 just as acts of rebellion. Rather, they are eon 
available to cio tolerated acts, according to the norms of the groups 
If d i 
hey a ; 
groups aio o» not aware of it at first, members of such adolescent 
arger societ earn that many of their behaviors are disapproved by the 
y—particularly i a of the local policeman. They 
st the stand- 


are, howe 
ards eee, not averse to some degree 9 
Which are i by the policeman. Not surprisingly, their frustrations— 
i de in i S e like those we described as inevitable for most 
ek underprivile x ead to aggression In this form. Many members of 
The poses on x groups come to feel, as most Negroes do, that so- 
ln ey cannot hel em obligations which outweigh the rights it confers. 
cial scale th p noticing the greater privileges of those higher in the 
han themselves—privileges such as pleasant homes, automo- 
| are in sha ast to what they can 
se, perhap f-consciously, that 
iddle-class standards of cleanliness, 
ans of doing 80. They are apt to 
ard even if they try 
ation in relatively 
ch more certain 
e scem 


iles 

afford. M spending money, whicl 
ey are ony of them come to sen 
ambition Pi. gd to live up to ™ 
iE Beene morality without the me 
nove Up to id ia there is little likelil 
tha Conforming ich standards. The rewar 
tiac the 5 are immediately avai 
Sible, rewards of participating in groups 

to T dpi frustration, then, i 
Cases it n or to continue member 
Members 2 frustration felt by in 
rustration their face-to-face groups. 

ith thos that leads to the acceptan 
€ of the larger society. In ei 


ds 
lable and mu 


ship in non 
dividuals a 

mmonly it is 
n e at odds 


ther case 
and conflict à 
rs the satis- 


and o£ 
S th 
a veri E are incompatible, 
tons of u SUP A the nonconforming group usua y offers t ti 
Sie personal acceptance, together with the satisfaction 
e ostracism Merge But it also offers the threats © punishment a 
» ntua]ly »- y more favored groups into which the dividual might 
fea avoided in membership. Membership in the society at large . — 
r but conformity to its norms carries with i freedom rom 
together with some hope: however 


of d 
et : 
ection and punishment, 
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i arded for “good” behavio 
te, of being rewarc 
tpt indien threats, which take the form of 
i : 
bers of the nonconforming group, 


r. Conformity to its pint 
ostracism by other poe 
together with having to cl Er of 
tices that, though nonconforming, are very satisfying, an 

— beme rewarded after all for such self-denial. 


" le. 
zi əither ro 
Thus there are both threats and rewards for taking ci 


ini he advan- 
There is ordinarily no way of taking both roles, of gaining t 

er y. t v 

tages of both without the disadvantages of either. 


ati 3 and re- 

Findings like those reported in Research puo 2 the fact 

orts like those of Sutherland must be viewed in the lig ý nal” groups 
isk members of families, neighborhood groups, or “professional” £ 


ns 
: En ith the norm 
characterized by criminal behavior are inevitably familiar 5 — privilegec 
and the general Way of life of what they regard as a 957) and other 
society-atlarge. Such a viewpoint has Jed Merton (19 


0 
sociologists to account for much cri 


8 
1 “onsequence 
minal behavior as a conseq 
role conflict of a special kind. The 


ze mem- 
; s vhose 
inclusive society, most of 9 5 presents 
7 sjeties 
bers are more privileged than members of criminal subsocicties, 


ility; 
E: ^s 5ectabi 
the latter with a set of desirable goals (financial comfort, resp hem 
freedom from harassment by the law 


x t 

). But it does not aie goals. 

with ready-made toward the achievement of the oe ae means 

“preaches Tespectability" denies them . Many © 

€—or so many of them feel, at any p in some 
Ogy, manage to "pass," eventually, bu 


;e that 
ike those 
ngers of attempting to do so are like t 
as tried to do so, 


cases, at least, the da 
face the Negro who h 


These, of Course, are not the 0 
Individuals’ personal ch 


2 vith i 
aracteristics have something to do v 
help to determine wheth 


0 
(1956) prese: 
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eithe 
group, he is i 
s considered to be margi e 
arginal. Commo f 
. n examples o 


marginality i à 
are ima i 19 — society include many adolescents who feel that tl 
base tome min nor adults, and members of ethnic minorities wd 
group. Since ine: bility of achieving full membership in the aont 
Teged eme. a E minority membership group is apt to be the less dn d 
that nn a qunm person tends to be sensitive about his 3 
of a an perhaps even hostile to other members of it. His mode 
rebellion ; 5 o this predicament may include various combinations of 
against the minority group, hostile defensiveness of it, or 
> 


apathy., 
Ma 

Many pers 

ehas Fd iter who belong to two groups, in one or both of which 

example of membership, face similar conflicts. We have taken as one 

Spe such dual membership American Negroes, for whom there 

esca 3 1 1 k 

ape from membership in the less favored group; delinquent 


gangs 

5 anc imin: 

and criminal groups serve as another example of memberships 
Their conflicts are often ration- 


from wx : 

rea 4 it is often difficult to escape. 

larger 0 d are in part to be understood, in terms of their belief that the 

dices d expects conformity from them while at the same time 
hem many of the customary means of achieving it. 


THE MINIMIZING OF ROLE CONFLICT 


e demands that each of 
s that most of us, most 
flict even though 
Jationships. The 
ssarily mean, 
o an 


different kinds of rol 


In a 
n view of the many 
ring how it happen 


US faces 
of 5 may be wonde 
We are N rather well in avoiding serious con 
act that * ved in many quite different kinds of role re 
of course person does something rather well does not nece. 
examinatio that he understands how he does it, and so we turn t 
tradictory a of the conditions under which the pains of potentially con- 
Role E are most successfully minimized. 
things in , lanes arises not just because of doing different or opposite 
Ing, ace oe different role relationships—like talking vs. not talk- 
contradicters | receiving orders, and so on; after all, there is nothing 
even Win about carrying ou activities at different times, 
In the fa 5 a single role relations ix of the matter lies, rather, 
of Bin] that any role relationship inv at least two persons, each 
let es a a set of expectations concerning each of them. Role con- 
Contradict rom these expectations either because role partners have 
Ory ones or because those of one partner are 


le oth unwelcome to 

er. Conf; i : 
Orces 7 Conflict of any kind presup eing subjected to opposed 
ppens ifficult or painful to cope 
ese are the 


With bog the same time; if it hay 
| opposed forces, conflict becomes troublesome. Th 


t different 
hip. The cru 
olves 
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considerations to bear in mind as we try to understand why it is ag en 
individual who is involved in multiple role relationships — 25 
himself in conflict and sometimes does not; and also to understanc igi 
of the ways in which it is possible to circumvent, or at least to min 
conflict when he does experience it. 


Shared Expectations of Differentiated Role Relationships 


In our society a man may 


; cludes 
be living in a houschold that include 
wife, son, daughter 


his 
and perhaps his brother, sister, or ra na rs 
wife's parents, His role prescriptions for these several relations pq 
somewhat different, and certain of them—that of being father * con- 
band, for example—are very different indeed. Although instances eh ae 
flict among these relationships do occur, relatively few men in jifferent 
ciety develop intense or prolonged conflict as they assume these : , most 
family roles in rapid Succession. Such absence of conflict is for ychaviors 
part not the result of concealment; a man's quite different — 
toward different family members are open for all to see. His because 
freedom from conflict is, so to speak, guaranteed at the outset b 


le 
: : 1 several ro 

of the ways in which his different positions are defined. His pao re- 
relationships are prescribed as different; a shared system of n 
quires that he maint 


‘amily 
ain different relationships with qwe je 
members. Identical relationships with all of them would, in fa failure 
in more conflict for him than properly differentiated ones because group 
to differentiate would violate the shared expectations of other 
members, son sh 

Thus the general principle is as follows: Insofar as a person 
with various role partners the same normative expectations CO "hat th 
his own differentiated role relationships with them, the fact 


ict 
: c conflic 
behavioral relationships are different will not be a source selle same 
him. The principle of substitutability among persons who shar at 
norms comes into play; “T 


an 
his is what they want me to do, 
each of them would do in my place." Under these conditions, 
conflict is to be expected. 


The importance of things that we take for granted When 
air or shared role expectations—is apt to be more fully uican anthropolo- 
they are absent than when they are present. An eer of pare a 
gist, Ruth Benedict (1938), gives a vivid illustration of a pa differenti? 
Who did not share a common set of norms with pica) The for 
treatment, by adults, of children as distinguished from adu 
lowing incident involves a Mohave Indian father: 


The child's mother was 


mu 
" that hen he 
white, and protested to its father hy?” t 
take 


= “But W y! 
action when the child disobeyed and struck him. 
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injure me." He did not know 


fa "E 
ther said, "he is little. He € 
hich an adult expects obedience and a 


of anv di 
m according to W 
judged alg ope it. If his child had been docile he would simply ha 
7 at it would become a d i an— rentüality c "ho 
Thi would not have approved Nan eventuality of which Be 
us Mol $ 
have father ex E" 
a man, sie father expected no more docility from a child than from 
role Fa: ^ his wife did; they did not share a set of differentiated 
` a = 'acenrdi ; j 
tains differer p according to which, with respect to docility, one main- 
expect, hersi role relationships with children and with adults. We would 
ict in role THE that each of these nts would experience more con- 
relationships toward their child than if both had been 


Mohay y 
: er eid ge a of similar backgrounds. —— 
s relationship tay bern discussing shared expectations of differentiated 
5s e conflict. D within the same group, as a condition that minimizes 
ial conflict 1 oes the same principle apply to persons who face poten- 
conflicting because of their membership in different groups that have 
Often ii norms? Consider adolescents, for example; though they are 
Selves ee ime men” in our society, they rather commonly adapt them- 
Peers and y comfortably to quite different sets of norms on the part o 
Prescribe of parents concerning wn behavior. Parental norms may 
ess mae ene cleanliness, for exa er hours for retirement, or 
A slight than do peer-group norms. 
Seem to modification of the principle of share 
ma] bale er for the fact that many adolescents experience only mini- 
Groups y between their roles 25 members of families and of peer 
Boys ssi modification is exemplified in the em e m 
perl >e boys,” which i is understanding, though 
adult s with less wie approve , of behavior that does not meet 
Standards. Insofar as P i r that their own role 
include the latters 


expe 
Ctations 
ons concerning their 2 a 
in situations, the parents’ con- 
i And, by the same 


annot possibly 


pare 


their o 
mple, earli 


d expectations does 


conformi 
buns. with peer-group norms i 
n to their children's role conflict is minimized. 
ns include expectations that individual 
tain situations, peer 


0 
en, i 
> inso 
far as peer-grouP nort 


mem] 
bers wi 5 
s will conform tO parental norms 

„į A combination 0 


Brou 
Ds se 
ese t rve as only minimal sources of role conflict. i 
the following corollary to the general prin- 
S l scriptions are 


ciple; PH conditions suggests 
Obposed embership in different groups p 
Norms ar kid each other involves minimal ifferent 
‘ations — in specifying situations in W 
Sensus, if 3 precedence over the other. Th 
è single it is effective in minimizing COT ict, has the € e 

Set of norms that says «Everybody expects you to be peer- 
t ily-like in those 


Brou: 
P-like i 
in these and these situations and to be fam 


is area 0 
ct of presen 
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8 axpect you to 
and those. It’s like churches and circuses: church people expect y 


. No 
Pese ros ON 
be rowdy at circuses and sober at church, and so do circus crow 
sweat.” 
Selective Association with Resulting Insulation 
: scribe to norm 
Perhaps you know of some people who obviously subscribe ^ liness» 
; ; ‘ » neighborlines: 
that are prevalent in our Society concerning democracy, neighb xclud- 
8 2 8 I 
and respect for other people's values—but for certain people only, p 
à , à 18 arsons 
ing certain class, ethnic, or racial groups. Perhaps such per 


ba s » broth- 
proud members of a religious group that stresses doctrines of the 
erhood of man, Thougl 


n 
à distinctions between different categories of Me 
may seem inconsistent to others, such persons often reveal no ptt 
conflict as they maintain quite different role relationships—say te 
Negroes and toward whites. 

Research Illustration 13.4 indicate. 
in these ways in our society, 
processes by which such 
reconciled are some 


d made 


idinn us eG 
s that distinctions are inc the 


In terms of individual psychology, are 
apparently contradictory role scl ae 
times referred to as erecting “logic-tight tontos 
ments." In less figurative language, the processes arc those of : ;nitive 
ing rather than assimilating different classes of objects in long 
structuring. Assimilation of different ethnic or racial groups 5 con, 
ing together (as far as role relationships with their members herhood 
cerned) would be consistent with doctrines of the universal re 
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sponses, in such manner that the higher the score the greater the 
respondent’s intolerance toward Negroes. The same students also 
responded to a questionnaire about church attendance. 

The figure on page 421 shows the relationship (a statistically 
significant one) between intolerance and reported frequency of church 
attendance. Those who reported virtually no attendance at all showe 
most tolerance, whereas reported attendance every other week oF 3e 
was associated with least tolerance. The reasons for this relationship 
probably have more to do with the norms of these students’ families 
than with any direct indoctrination during church services. Evidence 
from other sources indicates that most students agree rather closely 
with their parents in both religious and racial attitudes. ]t is aem 
known that adult membership in various religious sects i$ close Y 
related to social class, to attitudes toward segregation, and to s 
of religious involvement. Thus it seems likely that these student 
shared whole patterns of attitudes with their families and - 
families’ circles—patterns which included norms concerning m 
segregation and church attendance. Thus the students’ own et 
patterns would be consequences of their both interacting with an 


tterns ; shoo! 
th influenced by somewhat restricted family and neighborh 
circles, 


approved and supported, and at the s a 
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FAN 7 a other 
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alitarian 
iod, middle-class parents have had a more acceptant, uerit 
Pocos hip [than have working-class parents] with their c zx db 
Wena 1958). And, finally, because of different interests, 
E resources, different ambitions, 
tend to marry at or near their own 
tend to be maintained as distinctive 
other generation. 

Class distinctions, like other sources of re 
serve to reduce role conflict, but there 
consequence. The more ne 
insulation, the more prob. 
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and restricted associations, tsm 
class levels. Thus class ep = 
ire L 
ways of living are acquired by 


stricted association, re 
is nothing inevitable di 
arly class barriers have the effect 1118 in- 
ably they will be conflict-reducing A there is 
dividuals within each class, because within the insulating yal e At 
apt to be considerable homogencity of norms and —€— e intense 
the same time, however, Such barriers potentially invite rs India is 
interclass conflict, The classic but now waning caste system ^ mecs 
a good illustration, The walls themselves are apt to invite in je the 
and as it becomes obvious to the people inside them that they 


to 
ivi ; > barriers come 
way to privileges regarded as part of a better life, the barrie 

enhance rather than to reduce role conflict, 
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adulthood, its consequences often pervade 


ing” from childhood into 
, and personality. 


many areas of behavior, attitudes 
Dual membership in society-at-large and in smaller groups from 


Which it is difficult to escape may have similar consequences. The nature 
of Such dual membership is different from that of marginality, however, 
Since most Negroes and gang delinquents, for example, have full mem- 
bership in the smaller if not in the larger group, whereas marginals have 
full membership in neither group. Both the sources of conflict and the 
Means of coping with it, in the case of such dual memberships, include 
feelings on the part of members of minority and of nonconforming 
groups that they are expected to comply with the norms of the larger 
Society without having access to the means of doing so. s 
Multiple role relationships on the part of the same individual in- 
Volve minimal conflict for him to the extent that he shares expectations 
With different role partners that he will maintain distinctive kinds of 
relationships with them. Conflict is thus minimized by the fact of group 
Support for what might otherwise be incompatible ways of Pues 
If different groups are in disagreement about the propriety of behaving 
in one way toward some people and in other ways toward ees ps 
flict can be minimized by limiting one’s associations and ones re À T M 
Soups to those from which one can find group support for one nie 
Istinetions among different role relationships. Insofar n cim ze 
barriers result in insulation of class groups from one zm ante 
each group lives within a homogeneous world of consensua | ro po 
tations, conflict may be reduced. In today's world of Lage epee 
hee ready availability of mass communications, qu 12 70 she ie 
Social classes are becoming increasingly permeable, 2 : D dens the 
zun class distinctions are likely to increase rather than to 


In a 
tensity of role conflict. 
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example of prejudice would have to be learned. In short, the capacity 
for learning to be hostile is present early in life (perhaps in different 
degrees on the part of different persons ), but whether prejudice against 
a given group is actually learned depends on whether or not circum- 
stances make such learning likely. 

In support of this theoretical position it can be shown that young 
children the world over play indiscriminately with children of other 
ethnic groups. Prejudice comes with further learning opportunities aS 
they grow older. It might be objected that children of three or four show 
no prejudice only because they cannot yet discriminate between such 
groups as whites, Negroes, and Chinese. This objection must be rejected: 


infants : 7 5 shen 
infants a few months old can distinguish between persons, even m 
those persons are in the same ethnic group; and, judging from finding 


reported by Clark and Clark (1947), nearly all Negro children as young 
as three distinguish accurately between Negro and white dolls. Despite 
this, very young children show no prejudice against other ethnic peu 
learning is the basis for prejudice, we should expect to find ip 
fairly systematic teaching process at work in groups where prejudice E 
common. This is precisely what js found, although the teaching may 1 
of a very informal nature. Horowitz and Horowitz (1938) interview?" 
most of the young white children in a southern community concerning 
their attitudes and behavior toward Negroes. They found that — 
and explicit ways. The younger children, Á— 

inhibited or because the events were e; for 
apt to mention Specific instances of being punishec any 
ns B the Proper distance toward Negro children. ad qui 
zh were scarcely aware of the more subtle means employee * 


the older children had ej «msg the 
ae either forgotte im t to discus 
disciplinary methods empl iet Df Hetfenned n5 
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ren raised in one culture usu hildre? 
Ward certain part; s, whereas € je 
j e particular groups, w J] speci 
ak es stg commonly develop considerable prejudice toward 2 e 
roups. Frenc SERVICES s : xa 
D erich, Scandinavian, and Russian children, for neration 
1 > opa 
aft ; 7 toward those with colored skin but ge » prejt 
di es ae of white children in South Africa develop strong P par 
ices against Negroes i F eis à indice are 
" ^ Ef “groes. Such geographic variations in prejudic onclude 
to account for in terms of "instinctive" behavior. And so we € some 
that although all children have the capacity to develop prejudice, 


7 
of them acquire it More readily than others and all must learn ™ 
groups to select as targets. 
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important; others do not appear to notice any difference. A few years 
ago many Americans neither knew nor cared about the distinctions 
among Koreans, Chinese, and Japanese. The march of world events has 
since led many Americans to make these distinctions. Learning to no- 
tice such differences between groups is one of the steps involved in the 
Process of developing a prejudice. Evidence that the ability to distin- 
Suish between groups is more highly developed in persons who are 
known to have considerable prejudice appears in Research Illustration 
14.2. If prejudice is habitually related to the making of distinctions be- 
tween groups of persons, this is exactly what we would expect. The 
findings of this study are consistent with the commonsense observation 
that it makes little difference to persons who have no prejudice against 
Jews whether another person is Jewish or not, and so they do not have 
much incentive to learn to tell the difference. The prejudiced person 
appears to be particularly vigilant or alert to stimuli that will permit 
him to make such distinctions. Since he tends to regard Jews as a threat, 
he is motivated to make proper identification, and obtains the practice 
that makes for greater accuracy: The fact that prejudiced persons label 
More subjects of photographs as Jewish than do the nonprejudiced may 
e thought of as an attempt to come to grips with a possibly threatening 
Situation, The prejudiced person has a set of responses he can utilize in 
dentified as a Jew. It is the unidentified 
Jew that represents the greater threat. Classifying as Jews ae who 
are in a doubtful category amounts to “playing it safe” from the — 
diced person's point of view; hence the tendency to label more roons 
bs Jews. These interpretations are in keeping with the ens m 
tion that any attitude includes a predisposition to perceive m ide : of 
appropriate ta. that attitude. Learning plays a very important pam, 
Course, in acquiring such perceptual predispositions. 
ilis One aspect of learning to be prejudiced, “a pde 
rect consequence of observing socially enforcec dite eae esit? 
Soups. Thus compulsory segregation of Negroes is a way © ES 25 e. I 
ferences toa child's attention, disnei s — in 
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korb n and eating rc aa omit crimes are 
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Lindzey and Rogolsky (1950) selected from the viens ich 
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> empha- 
hey are merely reflecting the attitudes of others when p ees 
Lt r 125 tions between ethnic groups. When questioned abc -e 
Ls ee rae persons often cite some unfortunate p rcr ern 
i of the minority group to prove the point. There is little 
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quate ho e: cult for members of underprivileged groups to ob 

han w or adequate schooling. l 

able, he n » person insists that disliked traits are in / 
The Be ug be rationalizing his own feelings of threat 
group, ed available stereotypes, which are part of the r f 
to exist. The it easy for such a person to perceive differences he believes 
Protects es acceptance of these views by other members of his group 
Sive in Men from the realization that he is rationalizing OT being defen- 
Person | Is attitudes. In the context of the group norms, the prejudiced 
the out earns to interpret many differences between his own group an 

have ie as opportunities for invidious comparisons. He cota 
“diffe ittle use for the notion that there can be group situations in whic 

rences make no difference.” 

eine gei AS INCLUDED IN ROLE PRESCRIPTI pened 
tions "" a major source of prejudice against groups: with certain s P 
Within be noted later, most prejudices against other groups are shared 
one's own group. In fact, they are generally prescribed by ones 


Own : 
Sroup norms. Prejudiced behavior is permitted, or perhaps even 
ps between one's own and certain other 


reser; 
— in the role relationshi g enll a eee 
tionshiy f so, group norms stipulate ! members sha — ol 3 
e ips of avoidance, or €Y ght hostility, toward mem ers o 
didi. utgroup, and shall expres r attitudes consistent with 
ai relationships. 
pport for this point 


herent and unchange- 
and hostility. 
norms of his 


ons. Such considerations 


vel of view is to be found by studying the de- 
of pment of prejudice with increasing 28° One of the most revealing 
Such studies is summarized in Research Illustration 14.3. It is quite 
t Horowitz show the development of 

represent little 


Cvid 
Wiis ae the three tests used by 
mor ifferent levels of prejudice. Ranks test may 
e than sheer ability to discriminate: at any rate it represents no more 
ces that is apparently well estab- 


tha 
na 
general preference for white fa 
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Horowitz (1936), in a developmental study of white children's atti, 
tudes toward Negroes, used three measures of prejudice. Sever 
groups of boys, some northern and some southern, were tested at 
every age from five through fourteen. Two of these tests made use ° 
photographs of the faces of four white and eight Negro boys that bac 
been carefully selected to make sure that all faces were “racially 
typical” and “generally pleasant.” In the Ranks test, boys were simply 
asked to pick out “The one you like best, next best, next best.” anc 
so on until all twelve faces had been picked. The greater the degre? 
of preference for white faces, the greater the prejudice score. In s 
Show Me test, the boys were asked to select as many of the faces . 
they wanted, as companions for a variety of imagined situations: 


"gl à à treet car 
Show me all those that you want to sit next to you on a stree ha 
that you would w i 


ant to play ball with,” and so on throug es 
number of situations. Again, the greater the percentage of white faf 
chosen, the greater the prejudice score. 

. The Social Situations test was designed to find out how frec 
White boys would refuse participation in an activity because ° 


presence of a Negro boy, Fifteen posed situations were photogr? vas 
twice. One of the photos sho her ` 


identical except that a N boys 
The photographed situations included playing marbles, choos! 
for baseball, eating dinner at home, and so on. Each boy could 
either yes or no when asked whether lie wanted "to join in with y 2 
and do what they're doing along with them." The greater me the 
quency with which the boys chose to partieipate exclusively with 
white groups, the greater the prejudice score. 


juently 
the 
phed 


wed four white boys and anot 
egro boy replaced one of the white 


ans wer 
em 


100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 


40 
30 Social situations —2, 


Degree af prejudice ——> 


4 
5 ~— Age range tested — 


Chronological age 


ith 
eof prejudice wi 


Theoretical (smoothed) curves showing increas 
age, according to each of three tests 
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e can observe the development of 


prejudice from ages five to fourteen. For the Ranks test, the youngest 
boys already. showed almost as much prejudice as the oldest. For the 
Show Moe test, there is à sharp increase between five and eight or 
nine years of age but no increase after that. But for the Social Situa- 
lions test, there was virtually no prejudice at age five and only a slow 


and gradual increase up to age fourteen. 


In the accompanying figure w 


of five. The Show Me test rep- 


age 
the presence or absence 


lished ; 
ed in practically all boys by the 
ference, 


Ies á 
E ees in addition to mere general pre ; ; : 
activiti DENES MO have Negro boys join n with white boys in attractive 
of N ies. This test thus provides more opportunity for actual exclusion 
than groes, and attitudes of exclusion apparently develop a little later 
aan attitudes of general preference. The Social Situations test affords 
yes- mote definite opportunities for exclusion. It is more of a definite 
8 test, and also one in which the sheer attractiveness of the ac- 
ty might easily outweigh mild!) attitudes toward Negroes. 
Pov strong enough to outweigh such activities was found to be 
age st nonexistent in the younger boys, and increased very slowly with 
ie the question, then, of how prejudice develops with 7 5 or 
diss data suggest quite clearly that its elopment 15 gradual. : 
clear that there is no sin question of how early 
or how Jate it develops, since aent depends on the 
Pree Milestone. ot speci al, however, the 
- the boy, the fewer the situations attr o overcome 
preference i egro boys- A 
im a a agen an answer to the question as 35 9 
portant personal contact is in the development of these pe a 
n that children in the North and in the South, in dw sc see 
oa white schools, showed the same CO developing = ut 
Mies Negroes. The three showed no differences between T 
Broups of boys, despite the v for contact with 
4 was quite different in thes 
rom urban and rural 


f developn 


fic situations. In gener 
active enough t 


ndings m : : 
has li ean is that the amount © ac " 
"bags to do with the development of his pre" ice iw 2 vd 
ntn three tests (which, of course, did not take yore pe r 
thes s that divide adults on such matters 35 civil rights E e ane 
lope, ea other findings it seems fair to conclude that em 155 E 
iiim, Negroes are “now chiefly determined not by En ni be 
S, but by contact with the prevalent attitude towar g - 
iudices evelop insofar y 


We may thus conclude that such prej 
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the 
are included in the role prescriptions common to all aie e 
group—regardless of the nature of one’s personal contacts wi B ij ed 
This conclusion is further supported by Horowitz's findings meee 
ing a group of children of Communist parents. (During 5 E an 
economic depression there were groups of avowed pene ate 
American cities.) These children showed, in general, no prejudi oe 
—in fact, some slight “negative prejudice.” The fact that €— Jeft- 
them from other boys was that they and their parents belongec rejudice 
wing groups in which it was a cardinal point not to indulge in p 


re- 
; specifically P 
on racial grounds. Thus the one group whose norms specifi e was 
scribed ^no prejudice" was the one 


ptio” 
not found. Prejudice, or lack of it, ca 
much more easily than it can be rel 


group among which peel 
n thus be related to role pres 
ated to personal contact. 


Personality Variables Affect Susceptibility to Prejudice ways 
ance of social norms, it is not group 
S attitude toward an pee indi- 
group memberships. The hig® par 
personality factors” also have 2 

es toward these groups. 

VASIVE PERSONALITY CHARACTE duals 
ritarian Personality was that p E i 
are most receptive to ideologies that are most compatible sage 122). 
over-all personality structures (cf. Research Illustration 5.1, A such 9$ 
If a person is highly receptive to antidemocratic ideologies: 


jg that 
: ne : ason 

anti-Semitism and ethnocentrism, it is possible that the re 
they express perv: 


se tO 
pim t 
acquire prejudice 


Despite the tremendous import 
possible to predict an individual. 
merely from a knowledge of his 
vidual tendencies referred to as “ 
play in determining one’s attitud 

AUTHORITARIANISM AS A PER 


18710. 8 
central hypothesis of Thie Autho 


d- 


asive personality characteristics aee ane ed? 
d attitudes. The early work of Adorno et ene de 
good deal of Support for this hypothesis. They also found t anise in th 
the major factors influencing such personality sia ap 
course of child training as carried forward in a family ae ened fer 
Typical of later studies that have tried to relate pos He in of 
encies to child-rearing practices is a study by Hart us what kind 
Viewed 196 mothers of preschool children to determine reas in 
decisions they made in a number of critical problem ndence, eee 
feeding, cleanliness, toilet training, sex, aggression, depe blems in th ee 
on. When the mothers had indicated how they handled pet into et 
areas, independent raters were asked to classify the unbiguous- t p 
categories as “love-oriented,” “nonlove-oriented, or 5 e inverse y ver 
found that the mothers' scores of authoritarianism wer ted: the fev 
lated to the numbers of love-oriented responses they o 
Such responses, the more authoritarian they tended to be. 
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e Authoritarian Personality are that highly 
n subjected to strict parental control, that 


as chil 

and ers have learned to acquiesce in this authoritarian control 

out recognizin on it, and that they retain some resentment (often with- 

in the pga or accepting it) against such control, which is expressed 
hostility toward those who can be safely attacked. Hart's 


Study is 

SC cic’ . > " 2 

Sires 5 with these assumptions in showing that authoritarian 

s quite consistently adopt child-rearing practices that are likely to 
bed by Adorno et al. Further careful 


ring g 
uk 2 the tendencies descri 
tionship ! nis area will be necessary before it can be said that the rela- 
has been established beyond question. 


T 
Hes he assumptions of Th 
ritarian persons have bee 


Norms 


ions under which individuals are likely 


membership in à sector of so- 


Ciet 

4 —— norms prescribe prejt ard specified groups; and a 
either of v of authoritarianism. We shall now inquire whether both or 
diced. ; hese conditions, alone, likelihood of being preju- 
aed, and whether a combinatio ditions increases that 


likelihood. 
Petti ‘ 
very a findings, as reported in Research Ill 
adults tle difference in authoritarianism between northern and southern 
s in the United States, or between students in this country and in 
i in anti-Negro 


the 
Republic of South Africa; in spite of large di 
y individuals 


attitudes 

in eran to this study 
Who ace s whose norms prescribe unfavorable attitudes 
Seems il those norms without being authoritarian in person 

Or the 5 ar that cultural norms alone constitute 2 suffi 
share th “evelopment of prejudice On the part of most in 
its devet, culture; thus authoritarianism is not a necessary © 
It pment. 
alone, 8 ould be, however, that either authoritarianism or naa na 
a O ii sufficient condition for developing prej hout being 
and anes one. Presently available evidence SUS! 
authoritari of normativeness are b an 
make more NE is neither necessary nO? s 
d ikely or more intense the development of pre] Siena jut 

why this a ty conditions of normativeness- V w inate 
1f dns ppears to be the case. 
to the b. of the several chara 
thority t hers, it is the combination of su 
ogether with condescension towa 


The 
nterplay of Personality and Group 


We hz 
e have noted two condit 


to 8 
shoy 
v udi : : 
prejudice against ethnic groups: 
idice tow 


increases the 
n of both con 


ustration 14.4, show 


ondition for 


oritarianism is 
o power 
et at. 


cteristics of auth 
bmissiveness ti 
rd weakness. Adorno 
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Research Illustration 14.4 


ally shared 
In an attempt to distinguish between the effects of eit 
norms and those of authoritarian personality on — pi 
toward Negroes, Pettigrew (1958) conducted two 1 800 students 
The first of these was based on responses by more than 6 dcr 
(about one third of the all-white student body) at 75 a country 
the (then) Union of South Africa. As might be inte i ses showed 
that supports and legalizes a policy of apartheid, their serpan examples 
“unusually prejudiced attitudes concerning Africans”; for 


à “pecause 
: is statement: “Bec 
more than 75 percent of them agreed with this statemen 
of his immaturity, the South Af 


rato âl 
rican native is likely to be ys his 
kinds of mischief and should therefore be strictly ene 
own best interests.” In addition to a list of items used to ses from 
attitudes toward native Africans, Pettigrew obtained respon: 
which authoritarianism Was measured, 

Three important findin 
related to authoritari 
found among student 
Prejudice was partic; 
identified themselve. 
Sround, and politic 
ethos and have no 
students identified 


ce was 
atedly 
nd, 


ES emerged. First, degree of piejer 
anism to about the same degree as am 
S in America; the correlation is about iac who 
ularly marked on the part of those 75 i back 
5 as Afrikaners (who by language, eth! nationa 
al affiliation "are directly subject to d with 
conflicting national reference”) as pertain more 
as “English,” Third, the Afrikaners, ies Eng ish 
Prejudiced, as 4 group were n an t 


a matte 
students, as shown by sey, ye au- 
of fact, Was the total pop in the 
thoritarian th in 
South Afric 

America, 
betwee 


9 more authoritarian th 855 
eral detailed analyses. Neither, as mi 
ulation of South African stoten n i 
an students in American colleges. In sum, t 


ions 
ations 
ithin similar population ns 
an student Population, as within E 2 Comparis $ 
ES on judic 
Prejudice and a” 
ein 
n South African ii 
in one Country is higher 


authoritarianism go together; that pr 
and American students show thoritari 
than in the other, although au 


also compared groups Ped 
* Samples of adults in four 5 ^ 
communities in the United States were 1 : 
findings Very closely paralleled those from South A 1 
southern respondents’ attitudes toward Negroes were am ul m- 
able than those of northern respondents, but the Ee fum two C?! 
not differ in authoritarianism, These similar findings od conc 
Parisons, in two remote countries, strongly support t 


t 
S ier irai f 
that, although differing cultural levels of prejudice Ew 
panied by diffe, 


prejudice and 


northern 


acc 


ithin a sing! 
a " e nin a 
rent levels of authoritarianism, — 
P » " "T ' correla x 
authoritarianism are positively cor 
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scribe this 
his te i " 
tendency in many ways; as applied to the problem of prejudic 
e, 


the following quotation is typical: 

al outlook which has no room for anythin 
appears to be strong, and disdainful 
he bottom [and which] extends . 
ationships, as manifested specially 
p-outgroup cleavages (p. 971 js 


— philosophy and soci 
oo S € clinging to what 
i. ac li — e is relegated to t 
hl ous gading of social rel 
ation of stereotypes and of ingrou 

are pronounced needs to dis- 
and weak, inferior ones, just 
f Jewishness. Such a per- 
upport in making this 


A Perso 4 

MEM ‘whom such characteristics 

as tel erie A strong, superior groups 

ion Tioke 46 p need to be sensitive to cues 0 

inet 1 j norms of his own groups for s 
. he lives in a society that rank-orders ethnic groups in a 


rathe 

qu didi manner (as reported by Bogardus and many others in 
who the ari or example), then he is familiar with norms that tell him 
Prejudices Tam groups are. In a sense, therefore, he shares widespread 
ces within his own culture, but he does so with an intensity and 


a rigidi 
gidity that distinguish him from his less authoritarian compatriots. 


rejudice, but authori- 
This two-factor 


phenomena that 


vide the targets for p 
mics of extreme intensity. 
well for all the following 


era norms thus pro 

explan; } provides the dyna 

have “sa accounts pretty 
been observed. 


in „ of different societies show 
evel of 8 of prejudice against the same group m 
ethnic se tae In some societies, extremely 
societies ^ in are normative for large majorities of the populations 
extreme x nose norms make ethnic distinctions but do not prescribe — h 
who eR orig of unfavorableness, it iS primarily authoritarian persons 
different sec such extremeness. Thus levels of prejudice may difé in 
societies that have about the same proportions of authoritarian 


indiy; 
ndividuals, 
2 
norms Comparisons of individual members of the sa 
tend x do not prescribe extreme anti-ethnic attitudes show 
* be associated with authoritarianism, for reasons just outlined. 
(“tare Persons who are members both of majority and of minority 
UM ) groups share some jority group's norms toward 
lr A e 3 P ! 
Own minority group. insofar as they regard themselves as being 


a 
Ctually or hopefully) also members of the majority group. We would 
5 Jews, for example) to be 


expect 
such attitudes (anti-Semitism a fo 
oritarian individuals. 


t pronounced among the more auth 
zudiced does not vary with 


4. Fi 
Finally, the likelihood of being 


that those which differ 
ay not differ in general 
unfavorable anti- 
in 


me society whose 
that prejudice 
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degree of firsthand contact with members of the group aget 1 
prejudice is held; it varies, rather, with degree of contact with preju aps 
members of groups whose norms one shares. And, within the sams ig 
ciety (especially if its anti-ethnic norms are not extreme) the intensi? 
of prejudice varies with authoritarianism. 


Thus the two factors of norm-sharing 
gether account rather well, at the soci 
observed facts of ethnic prejudice, 


anain TOP 
and of authoritarianism 


he 
al-psychological level, for th 


HOSTILITY BETWEEN GROUPS 


We now shift our em 


2 ; shavior 
phasis from hostile attitudes to hostile bel ik 
by group members towar 


ey, like 
d members of other groups. Overt hostility» ft. 
most other kinds of observable behavior, usually springs from oae 
ing attitudes, Hence the ways in which prejudice is learned will þe- 
have a good deal to do with the ways in which it is expressed z it is 
havior. Even when prejudice has already been acquired, however» nder 
more likely to lead to hostile behavior under some conditions than vior 
others. We shall deal with the conditions under which hostile behà 


occurs, and also with some of the consequences to which it leads. 


er. 
E h other 
of them is so great that they avoid dae ti- 
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whites, they live in diff i 
spect ifferent social worlds. Restrictive i ; 
„5 recreation, housing, and epee al 
gal a rriers to association. ip all 
because agape D a i Ds xx sten A ane f p» 
viewed 3 action with others. Group conflict 
ay ea € of things that people do and hate iiim oe d 
8 kepi es adt of reasons stems from the fact that groups that 
teen 5 BOE y aang of segregation almost always differ with 
group with th r, privilege, and prestige. Segregation usually helps the 
Eur osx ol à greater power and privilege to maintain its advantage. 
tò gain by ies more privileged group thus feel they have something 
assDeiution diy mn and will view any lowering of the barriers to 
N of " 0 hreat to their preferred status. Conversely, the very 
sr as nr arriers is threatening to the less privileged groups. 
other is A i si bers of each group share attitudes to the effect that the 
other € : ource of threat, they tend to shut themse 
iss develo arious forms of segregation. This process is acco 
thier © pment of group norms that actu 

specified conditions. 


ally prescribe host 
n 
slum oe: TO UNDERSTANDI 
— qu 
ere is no segregation; if so there are, so to speak, psychologica 


barriers 

Ber pf 5 The assumption that another persona mem- 

or that his e group, for example—has nothing in common with oneself, 

Research 155 ues are opposed to ones own, can serve as such a barrier. 

ably like ustration 14.5 shows how groups of students (who are prob- 
: most other groups in this respect) assume that they 


ha 
ave less e 
less and less in common wi hom they feel 


mor 
e 
and more distant. 
o COMMUNICATIVE P 


PRIN: 
ciple RINCIPLES RELATED T 
note a from these considerations, together with others previously 
in this book, has to 4° with the conditions that restrict communi- 


of different groups. In general, the greater the 
erceive the behavior of mem- 


depyan. 
lee 5 Which members of on 
cation Un as being hostile, the er the restriction of communi- 
Derson's —€— them. This proces i stated by the fact that each 
the shar anticipations of hostility from the other grouP are reinforced by 
pro duct ed norms of his ow? group. Thus the behaviors, including those 
to diim segregation, that give "ise to perceptions of hostility lead 
y en ensiveness, mutua i i d further behaviors perceive 
is less nore of the other gro hich there 
TOm each less communication tend to be nor 1 
other, and as they become more distinct their respective 
; anner the cycle illustrated in 


nor 

ms di 

: 1 

igure 1 " A more and more In such m 
.2 is continued. 


NC. Communication may be restricted even 


ARRIERS. One general prin- 
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Research Illustration 14.5 


A second genera] 
communication. The 
leads to hostility, n 
Change attitudes of 


:ariouS 
Relationships between attitudes of social distance tour, pom 
groups and perceived similarity of own and others’ attitudes oes 
investigated by Muraskin and Iverson (1958). They ee 5 
sponses from four groups of college students to a modified form icit 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale. Each student was asked to in 


accept for 
the degree of social relationship that he himself would accep 


„om “would 
twenty different minority groups. The statements ranged from vue 


exclude from my country," at one extreme, to “close kinship by 
riage” at the other, roups 

Some days later these students were divided into four " one 
and were again administered this scale. This time members yd e 
group were asked to give the answers they thought would be roups 
by a fellow college student who was an atheist. The other were 
gave the answers they thought would be made by a fellow ` tivelY: 
who was a Communist, a mulatto, and a Puerto Rican, Tape rep- 
These four were selected because it had been found that P ist 
resented a range of Social distance with Communists as mes igit 
Puerto Ricans as Second, mulattoes as third, and atheists i also 
distant. This is illustrated in the accompanying table, * feels 
shows that there is a relationship between the social distance pue in 
for a group and the attitudes that one attributes to the EE ver) 
ample, not only is a Communist viewed as be 


| rcep- 

x se social pe 
Dut he is also perceived as one whose soc „elation o 
tions differ considerably from those of the viewer (a cor! 
only . 25). 


jon 
elatio 
cerage c gen 
efficent bett 
-ratings € 
Average self-rating ser rd ratings 
Group of social distancea Number MÀ 
— — +.66 
Atheist 4.35 25 4 59 
Mulatto 4.19 17 4-44 
Puerto Rican 3.77 19 +.25 
Communist 2.32 26 
a Lower scores denote greater socia] distance. hey 
th 
. : sponses | f 
Finally, the subjects were asked to give the correlation : 
thought the "ideal" American would make. An roe American at 
782 was now obtained. If we assume that the -— apparent of a 
Socially closer than any of the other groups, it becomes ¢ ance 9 


, social distant a 
there is a direct relationship between the perceived pem one's O 
group and tendency to attribute to it attitudes different fr 


od 
tricte“ 
ts of reste 
Principle has to do with the effects © 


Sari 
s cessa 
? Aes ication nee Ly 
Point is not that limited communicat ill necessa 
Or that frequent communication an plenti 
hostility; everyday observation prov 
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Behavior 
viewed as 
hostile 


Reduced 


Divergent 
norms 
communication 


am of circular relationships among behavior, 


FIGU 
RE 14.2, Schematic diagr 
and group norms 


communication, 


nt, rather, is that if hostile attitudes 


illustr. T 

stra 5 

deade een to the contrary. Our poir 
y exist they are not likely to be changed without intergroup com- 


muni 
lcati z 4 H "my 
on, which is a necessary but not a sufficient condition. Insofar 


as r 

educe ; F 
ed communication is à consequence of hostile attitudes (as ex- 

in enforced segregation), there are certain 


attitudes may be changed through in- 


press 

Ssed, am 

d, among other ways, 
final section of this chapter we shall 


condi M 
itions 
erased o under which those 
examin communication. In the 
5 
e some of those conditions. 


Vi 

olence " 
ce as an Outcome of Mutual Prejudice 

dice between two groups, overt 


When di . 
incide: hen divergent norms support preju 
nts sometimes occur and bring the conflict to public attention. 


Ne . 
Broes use public swimming facilities usually reserved. for whites, 


or if P 
uerto Ricans buy a house in a “white district,” group loyalties on 
ith such po ences as riots. 


Doth si 
a ncs may be aroused wi ssible conseq" 
are the . episodes are preceded by more or less mino 
. Cantril’ sis for rumors and further misunderstanding: 
illustration analysis (1941) of a Negro lynching remains 
‘the A of violent conflict between ethnic groups. He P 
Negro for ically average lynching is urs in the 
is — | victim and native whites as mob members, 
ynchings el punished for his actions. Although the 15 
fit were das dropped in recent years, the 1950s saw several © 
' quite similar to the one reported in the following 


r incidents that 


one of the best 
oints out that 
South, has a 


vhite girl, the daughter of a tobacco 
ha 


A 
Black-Belt Lynching 
er Moore, a Negro house boy: h 


farm On July 18, 1930, a seven-year-old v 
er, came home crying because Oliv 


Ds 
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hurt her while playing a game with her and her younger sister in the 
barn. Because of the condition of the girl's clothes, the parents conclude 
that the Negro's game had been attempted rape. Moore ran away while 
the farmer and his wife were consulting. The county sheriff with a posse 
of excited citizens and a brace of bloodhounds set out in search of the 
Negro. The search was fruitless, but Moore was at last apprehended by 
a single white man on August 16. A preliminary trial was held on August 
19. The father and the girls told their story. The Negro was not allowe 
to say anything and no lawyers volunteered their services to defen 
Moore, who was then lodged in the county jail to await appearance in 
the superior court. Since no unusual excitement had accompaniec the 
preliminary trial, both the sheriff and the judge felt the prisoner woulc 
be quite safe in the local jail. , 
About one o'clock the next morning, however, a deputy sheriff f 
charge of the jail opened the door when he heard a knock. A number 115 
people were outside. Some of them were masked. The sheriff was quic : 
covered by guns, the keys to the jail were taken by a mob member, t 
Negro taken out and tied in one of about twenty cars waiting outside. h í 
whole abduction was efficiently handled and the orders of the mob legde 
quietly carried out. The mob was obviously well organized. Some um 
later the county sheriff was notified. He organized a posse to pursue bes 
mob but did not know which way to go. About dawn the Negro’s pon 
oe hanging to a tree “riddled with bullets and buckshot. bs 
Lis Lid 2 near as possible to the barn where the usd d 
ne 
TM mirer qus * the larger papers in the state severely m ed: 
The local Tele E er papers in the vicinity were not unduly an action 
Eth elegram stated editorially that it did not condone 1 
of the masked men but added, “That the feeling of a people shou, 
aroused is natural and we find ourselves despite our views on = 
not too greatly disturbed. . . . We find ourselves calmly accepting 41 
crime last night as inevitable.” Local ministers and school teacher on 
not dare say anything against the lynching. A court official sai 
Es standpoint of state and legality it is regrettable but, Ren, 
"n it was a good thing.” A newspaper man stated, “In princip igh P 
against lynching, but this crime was so horrible. I think it Was all 11 he 
A policeman's reaction was, The black son of a b-—— got 1 hite 
deserved. If the crime had been committed against the lowest e. 
woman in the world he should have been killed; if I had been t n to 


would not have interfered, for them folks would a-killed a good me 
get that nigger.” 


ally», 
r 


sonne! 

Unfortunately, no information is available concerning ma nch com 
of the mob. However, the fact that the lynching was 50 efficient judge 
ducted indicates that it had been well planned ahead of time. P" ro 
in the preliminary trial was quite sure that many local citizen? 96.) 
involved. (Adapted from Raper [1933] by Cantril [1941]. PP 


" iust 
, GROUP NORMS AS A KEY FACTOR IN VIOLENCE. In the episode J ing of 
scribed, there was no necessary reason for interpreting the cry 
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onse to attempted rape. And even if the 


evid 

dn . had been unmistakable, there was nothing inherent 

ole that made death by lynching inevitable. Such interpreta- 

ig es e onim only within a fixed set of norms that determined 

lint loe vx gos . concerted action on the part of many persons, follow- 

among fl or of rape, suggests that the norms were generally shared 
he white population: they provided ready-made interpretations 


of behavi 
cen reported on the part of Negroes. 
desi dius of norms involving violence ha 
early ns pes justify punishment in terms of shared norms. In the 
concemin : our country such norms 8 up in our western states 
racial 5 he punishment of cattle or ho s, regardless of their 
mity of th ership Without shared understa as to the enor- 
consider i crime and as to its appropriate p Americans, who 
partici hemselves to be law-abiding an Id hardly 
ipate in such violence. 
a Te ruga FOR PARTICIPATING 
norms, is iud not a representative samplin 
mob are | act, the excesses of behavior € 
: argely a result of the fact that its part 
ate has made it possible to dis- 


M special ways. 
Mee fact that not all persons particip s 3 - 
ish between two extreme “types” of lynching. The “Bourbon type: 
i ample, is described by Cantril 
d. It generally 
tion between 


of whi 
erae the foregoing incide 
) as being relatively exclusi 
re 
unity believe it is 


the 
seve 
even-year-old girl as a resp 


as its own set of historical 


unishment, 
God-fearing, wou 


al participants in 
ho share these 
of a lynching 
ts are selected 


g IN ACTION. The actu 
g of those W 
haracteristic 
icipan 


0 : 
lacia in a Black Belt area wher l 
their e whites and where the leaders o pe 
uty to enforce community standar Such lynchings are there 
by leading citizens with the knowledge of law 
a specific person for a 


or 

ae cc engineered l 
Solis on officers. The object is to punish a 
not c crime. Other Negroes otected. The mo is sm lm 
Hed to get out of hand. The funda ve is to assure white 
The & and maintain 
ance proletariat type 
tween nn distinctly in 
the ra egroes and poor W 

ace rather than an individual. Su 
of the poorer, 


nerally areas where 
on is keen be- 
to persecute 


Publici 
5 They are led by mem ers e 
is TL and disapproved by the better citizens of the c an antag 
the se interest in proving the guilt of the allege ictim et 1905 
Ne ight victim. After the lynching, the mob freq rently 
8 1m by destroying their property or beating or killing ln E il di 
fere n these two different types of lynching i pa e jn a * 
mt types of persons participate. the Bourbo ]ynchin£ die" 
sat” lynchings the les “respons! e 


"solid citizens" 
citizens" and in the “proletari 
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r the 
ones were primarily involved. It is easier to obtain s 
participants in a “proletariat lynching because they de me Jari 
to go about it quietly, as do the “Bourbon lynchers. Can r ccantmatély 
one “proletariat” lynching in which it was found ee la- 
70 percent of the participants were either unemployed, em records 
borers, or farm workers. Approximately one fifth had police r waite: 
and the leader of the mob was à man who could neither —— Aer 
Not all "solid citizens" in à community participate in a : serait” 
lynching mob, nor do all "irresponsible" ones engage in a 1 the 
one. The “Bourbon” lynchers are picked out by the leader as e 
qualities needed to carry out their assignment. The “proletarian 1 
pick themselves out on the basis of their own qualities of d is truly 
excitability, and Capacity for violence. In neither case would : 


ities neede 
Tepresentative sample of the community possess the qualities 
for such violent excesses, 


THE FACILITATIO 
ness with coo] det 


jr bus! 

N OF VIOLENCE, Lynchers seldom go dbont ther a w 
achment as they might if they were 5 

track down someone who had escaped from the state pemen usual 
seems necessary to work up to some sort of climax that justifies - up t° 
brutality. The Steps by which mop members work — from 
the necessary fever of excitement may be partially pan pisi Two 
statements made by participants in lynchings, riots, and nm par- 
parallel kinds of Process occur, Together, they make it possible 


ren 
8 A , » abhor! 
ticipants to indulge in behavior that would ordinarily be al 
to them, 


" ; ; ; re is the 5 
The first of these processes is mounting tension. There is 


. p . . H " z ber i ic 
ing form of social interaction in the sense that each mob —— rs which 
Jected to more and more Stimulation from other mob mem the mob 1$ 
we have referred to as social facilitation, Each member of 


; ca 
insults, a 
stimulated by the behavior of many others as they shout ins knives 
encouragement to thei 


, 'andish 
; Buns into the air, brandis Pene 
and move h others toward a goal. Under nga vm first 
members of the mob 5 fights 
others watch the victim as he yie with verb? 
inforce each other's aggressive behavior stimulatio" 
h Cooperation. This provides still 3 their tur- 
‘ive members of the mob have ha 
after the victim is dead. 


steps of viole 
back. Individuals re 
approval or throug 
until even the 


ou 

rrot 
ss of nari a 
sS ilatins 
ye 


Mut 
cur. | 
t which the brutality would not occt 


ing perception, withou cent PE 


a human being is no : : 
havior. But anothe temporary standards domin: 7 
This set of standards jg not a newly created one, since ine 
primarily those who already regard lynching as proper 
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conditions. chi ituati 
undis Ae 5 b wa ge the only influences brought to bear 
participate beca i ue the ly nching standards. Thus, individuals who 
Deme: kenaa Men: share proiynching norms now find themselves 
"ire ie ae with others in a situation where everyone is bent 
. eg ‘or them, diverging norms about the legality or morality 
cea ae se constitute a source of conflict, since any individual 
is not heard i.a matters is usually afraid to speak out and thus 
ird. t » daily norms permit brutalitv for violating the code 
Te P nag the momentary norms of the mob require it. 
"EL. ee conditions, in sum, there is a lowering of individuals’ 
oe : aoe behavior of kinds that are far more extreme than 
=n ene by the norms that ordinarily govern their everyday lives. 
5 itions include (1) a preexisting state of shared prejudice 
lea grop of which the victim of violence is a member; (2) an 
ui s uation that serves to heighten the existing sense of threat 
n . the other group; (3) the definition of the immediate situa- 
Lr do — justifies the application of a set of norms that does con- 
— ig (norms already shared and held in readiness for such 
srl, sed (4) heightened excitability that finds its behavioral 
— ways that are governed, narrowly and exclusively, by à 
s te PS set of norms. The first two of these conditions pre- 
der preak of violence. The latter two arise during processes of 
especially those of social facilitation and group reinforcement. 


THE REDUCTION OF GROUP CONFLICT 


Jationships that help to 
rily irreversible. In 


which these processes develop sug- 
y at which it is possible to “break 


circular re 


ve stressed the 
are not necessa 


irn s we ha 
fact, min hostility, such processes 
Bests Bur sis study of the ways in 
up the a there may be points of entr 0 
Cause pr ee circle.” This js not an easy task, however, especially be- 
Own d. ejudice is usually rooted in the solid ground of loyalty to one's 
and ies An effective program must recognize the roots of prejudice 
ar-reaching in seeking to deal with them. 


ostility 

ials who are frustrated by a sense 
or someone to blame are likely 
If they share in a set of bine 
and some weak, some su- 
some bad, it would not be 


Redy e 

H 

cing Personal Susceptibility to H 
evel, individu 


At the 
of the psychological ] 
looking fi 


) 
de Dri F 
Soda 78 and who are 
according to become prejudiced persons: 
Derior E. which some groups are strong 
and s : 
d some inferior, or some good and 
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surprising if they chose the latter kinds of group as targets to be 
blamed, and if so these become perceived sources of threat. 


tions, especially as they impinge on the relatively underprivileged. There 
1 i a relationship between economic age’ 
prejudice, Particularly in its more extreme forms. Buari g 

tn economy in the United States depende 
largely on the cotton crop, it was se Pre (gery seien, lynch- 
en the price of cotton was lowest and less 
Hovland and Sears, 1938; see also Mint? 
retation). To give another example, the 
alifornia during the period of the 8° 
or Es Americans later found themselves 
hi i à inese immigrants for jobs. Although ; 
— they en regarded with Breat respect when her services jar 

prejudice ran high now the object of considerable resentment, à 
Sh. In the elections of 1867 both political parties adopt? 


a pledge to enact legislati í nes 
competition, Bislation protecting Californians against Mong? 


Alt ls d 
hough the foregoing illustrationg point to the probable influence 


ctors on intergroup conflicts, a more direct examinatio” 
qb is provided by an analysis of Bettelheim and 3 
à number of veterans of World War into 
d E as it was just prior to ry mi 

better jobs ( as It was just after the war, Some had se 
upward mobility), some had found jobs similar to yor 

change), and some were unable to find jobs ne 
ward mobility), As Figure 14.3 indicates, the pee in 
ressed was strikingly different for the three grow 
* descending the vocational ladder were was 
an those who Were rising. The same tren we 
with anti-Negro prejudice. This evidence th 
former is "the ca 3 Associated with Prejudice does not show pa 5 
use of the latter, Indeed, other evidence obtaine 


, 1 5 : 2 whereas © ~ 
S of being previously “embittered Ys forme! 


to their down 
ward mobility. tible 
* Fo uel seem likely nevertheless, that a person is less yu nt 
evelopment of Prejudice if the changes in his economic ^, 


are in a favorable direction, This would suggest, in turn, that 
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0 
Downward Unchanged 
mobile (N=68) mobile 
(N=18) (N= 44) 


the part of veterans in three cate- 


FIG 
URE 14,3. Attitudes toward Jews on 
and Janowitz, 1949) 


Sori 
ies of occupational mobility (adapted from Bettelheim 


he South were con- 
ld in the long run 
standard of living 
s direction. To be 


In 
— 10 South has already had a mo 
View: E recent problems over school integration have prevented a clear 
acce E the picture, but lynchings have declined sharply and gradual 
pa ance of more nearly equal status appears to be in the making. 
mabaa e industrialization of the South and the further develop- 
ably 8 the region’s natural resources indicate that a trend will prob- 
the Continue in this direction. The economic factor is, of course, not 
only one at work here; the political, legal, and educational aspects 


of th; 
this problem are also of importance, as we shall note. 


ley 
si "is of prosperity of both whites and Negroes of t 
rably increased, acts of extreme hostility wou 


€cre; EA 
ease. There is some evidence that a slowly rising 
dest effect in thi 


aintain Prejudice 
ocesses by which existing prejudice is 
against selected groups, 


h practices are supported 
instances in 


Chane; 
anging Practices That M: 


one the interactional pr 5 
toge tained are practices of discriminating 
ether with the everyday observation that suc 


Dy 
group norms. We shall now e 
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` " š once that 
which such practices have been modified, with the consequence th 
at least some attitude change has occurred. 


A Case History of Fluctuating Adherence to Ingroup Norms 


Clinton, Tennessee, is a small town of approximately 4000 persons. 
including about 200 Negroes, in eastern Tennessee. Following the ee ao 
Court decision banning public school segregation, the district judge im 
this region ordered Clinton High School desegregated no later than ! 1 
fall of 1956. Although the majority of citizens were opposed to integrato : 
most of them were in favor of abiding by the law. Thus it can be Pus 
that a. norm of acquiescence to the law had developed and grown P 
such an extent that things went quite smoothly in the initial stages sii 
integration. Twelve Negro students went to the high school witho 


dies : ; rate! 
incident and a Negro girl was elected vice-president of her integ! 
homeroom. 


: sve con- 
It is probable that tolerance of this new situation would have 


tinued to be supported by community norms had it not been for the ;ve in 
of John Kasper. This northern segregationist was exceedingly . at 
drumming up racial antagonism. He talked to persons in their ee 
work, and at meetings. He warned that if people didn't want : 

daughter to “marry a nigger” they should do something about $ 
integration. As a result of his activity and the attendant publicity: nity 
only group that came to have a highly visible norm in the ame 
was the group of extremists who now came out openly against Weg 


i " s " devel- 
As a result of interaction with Kasper and with one another, there 


aed a dee bn d mong these 
a progressively more intense anti-integration norm a active. 
persons. Since other 


in the 
the members of the 89 s alent in 


community, ang they were emboldened by this belief. Negro 


stoned and a minister Was attacked for trying to escort the Negro 
to the school. The new no ' 
community, 


arriva 


e 
students 

„ the 
mant in tn 
rm of hostility appeared to be domina" 


and highly 


Sroup of persons suddenly became active Moderate 


yor and the sheriff appealed for help. orderec 
nized posses to stop the mob. The qi sepe ahd a 
men to Clinton to keep order and enforce ancien 
ral judge of the region issued a na apt 
with school integration. Kasper was am? y state 


b 
ini A 2 sharge? " 
a federal injunction; he was also ch e. . Clinto” 
a 
5 


accepted by many of their 
upied positions of consider 
e state. The perception of 1180 
norms were not shared hy many other persons apparently ha 
effect on the members of the group. School was resumed on a! 
basis. 


da sobering 
E e 
a integrat 
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Kasper was released on bai E 
twelve men found him i Nb 
ng Provided a 
9; believe that 
t one that Was 


ien 155 ET meantime, however, 
p e the state offenses. A jury of 
177 nig imc Failure to find Kasper guilty of wrongd 
TENA perus: for the extremists. They now had reason 
en o norm was not only a reasonable one büt í 
ec e law. Strengthened by what may have appeared to be-legal 
rin iw a such behavior, ain flared u White young : 
5 di their parents hurled stones and eggs at Negro children. The = 
students were virtually forced to leave school for thei own safety. — ^ 
"Ss board sent à letter to the Attorney General of the. United A 
ae ing for federal help. It came in several ways. The F.B.I. and the 
man epartment made 2 detailed study of interference with the federal 
1 to integrate the school. Then the Justice Department arrested 
bs ti persons in Clinton on charges of contempt of court. An all-white 
in fed it gea seven of these citizens and sentenced. Kasper to a term 
eral prison. Once again, the extremists had reason to doubt that 


thei 
7 85 norm was as universally approved as they had thought. A local 
ection in which ndidates lost to the moderate candidates 


gl the extremist Cà 
1 so undoubtedly played a considera in showing that aggressive 
hostility was approve ons in Clinton. Once 


AS a mino 
Jr. moderate or tolerant n hared by a majority 
Ween and the Negro children returned to school without incident. 
s norm has prevailed since that time in Clinton. 
eL ve that the of integration" norm was f 
e appeared in the form of reactions by Clinton citizen 
IM amite later destroyed portion of the high school. The outcry o 
disapproval served to smother this event as à possible rallying point for 
the extremists. Similarly, ity demonstrated by 200 citizens who 
donated considerable labor building into 2 temporary 


ubstitute for the high school was : activity 2: implied 
sition that 5 ” This appears 


agreement witl » propos 
to have been dedique nized efforts to 
— integration. Tolerance i aes ae 
Shared norm and is apparen by those whe 
oe thought the) d the approval of mos s when they 
hire in acts of violence integrated public schoo has since 
de. proceeded without further i t. The Clinton story illustrates 
e principle that the degree to :ch individuals perceive different norms 
i “count” influences public adherence to 


to 

il be shared among persons NW , ber 95 

hese norms. (Adapted from the New York ber 9, 1 56) 

LEGI NG NORMS 

Su SLATION AS A MEANS Gg GRANT. ae 

mner (1906), a sociologist declared that “stateways (Jaws) cannot 
, a sociologii > e futile in changing basic social 

aw declaring that preju- 


violence once a£ 


eived as $ 


as increasingly 
s when 


m 


Chan 
Pattern folkways, and that legislation! i 
iced oe it is of course true th ie aw be fective ces 
itudes a pidden wou je, p 
re henceforth forbicc ortant fact that such behavioral 


ictum 
appears to ignore the very im 
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i sources as well 
; egation are 
ces as segr 
practi 


rejudice. 
as outcomes of prejudi 
his fact suggests that although the vicious cir 
This fa 


; itudes- 
cle of prejudiced — 
cannot be broken in any 


^ ways 

n be broken. One of rode 

€s of prejudice is by ob: vile 

hites, : 

for example, are kept apart from beim acqui- 

approval or at least the ig ad 

" sotar i 

and other membership groups. = of dis- 

liminating clearly observable form: 


affect 
s av also aff 
ative legislation may pu been 
Ver fairly brief periods of time. nd unfore- 
at many employers have found som ation in 
aws against sep ntm law 
York State li 
ears after the Passage of the New erosut df 
in employment, the New York State is law was 
f that disapproval of this h mêm- 
inessmen polled, pups in they 
he law at its wm, ch force 
er lab 
law was to open up a larger la 


res 
mo 

rther EN 
more workers were needed. Fu firc 


r course 
gave them a clear E or the 
ors help to account 


py this 
5 imination 
approval Biven to the law against discriminati uli 
usiness group. than wi 
Though it deals with a decision by management rather 

egislation, 4 stud 


ilar 

ts si 

Y Saenger and Gilbert (1950), 5 in rw 

Consequences of an enfor Ec. Certain department one by hiring 
the public with a fait accompli 


ith kno" 
W: 
Prior announcement, Persons 
against Negro clerks 
ices as frequently as di 


a 
e 
ks. Th 
ose who approved of Negro cler 

that other Customers in 


: hen 
: € Store were obviously accepting t 
tion without Protest y, 


E the P 
as apparently taken as indicating 
standards of Conduct t is th 

decisions by leg; 


“Bislative Or oth 
apparently being Senerally ac 


egro Salesclerks, With 
Prejudices 


; ange 
er authorities result in a 55 "go 
cepted, most people tend 
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Whatey, . l 
tever their attitudes or their behaviors may have been under previ- 
e of such a fait accompli presumably occurs 


ose who have had little or no previous 
not to be nonconformists (the latter 
d individuals with authoritarian 


attitudes of prejudice become 
the decline of observable prac- 


0 
— Acceptance 
igi oo pat th 
Perhaps rd those who prefer not 
endencies) 1 ing some highly prejudice 
ess Pronounced — amie peoples 
"C65 of disci: € Of even disappear with i 
ethnic dist Timination that have previously served to remind them of 

Stinctions, while at the same time maintaining and supporting 


leir i 
ir Prejudice. 


le y 

h r who eo hological processes of attitude change on the part of per- 
ave changed m, however passively, when they observe that "the rules 
dissonance may often include those described by Festinger (1957) 
erson oan ee One way of minimizing the discomfort that a 
'S own i *riences when he finds himself doing something opposed to 
nd Kin attitudes is to modify those attitudes. The experiment by Janis 
Part of & (page 236) is a case in point, and the attitude changes on the 
be interpreteg debaters (Research Illustration 8.3, page 237) might also 
b. i S 7»: and other forms of force are by no means always neces- 
is en eel €, or effective. Under most conditions legislation cannot 
9r it in u € unless there already exists considerable popular support 
able leg; ae larger community or society. The introduction of unenforce- 
the "Bislation is not, of course, an effective way to change attitudes; 


ailure vay e attitudes 
i re Of ba Eighteenth Amendment, legislating prohibition, is à 
ve in changing attitudes 


assig 
exa ^ s 
Ti c — of such a failure. Force is effecti ! e 
Stoup s] €gree that it is successful in changing practices that provice 
-S Na " p 8 b 

ared support for attitudes. 
Changin 

E Group Norms through Joint Participation l 

ust be based 


^ n : 
e the r Program for the reduction of group prejudice m ge ie 
Wh arc oBhition that prejudice is supported by group nouns. AU 
4 5 t Interested in such a program must remember, furthermore, : 
d. No matter how fully suc 


a br two sets of group norms are involve . ü 
Men ram takes inis deer the norms of one groups. var 
t could whites in southwestern United States een people of 
Mexic not be very successful unless it also recognized > Pe two 
Set, an ancestry in this area also have norms of n group's 
Dorm, ng do not exist independently Lh o ad acting in rela- 
tion ms — perceiving, — E " €: in part at least, a 


n to g : 
Yes es he o s norm: 

ection to ig group. And each d py the other group. Hence 
< B ways in which it is 57 n the part of one set of norms 


Ca 
mot be any very great change ? 
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if the other set is not changing at all, Thus if Prejudice between two 
groups is to be effectively reduced, all the following conditions must 
be met: 


1. The norms of Group A concerning Group B must be changed. 

2. The norms of Group B concerning Group A must be changed. 
3. The members of Group A must Perceive that Group B’s norms 

concerning Group A are changing. 
4. Members of Group B 


must perceive that Group A's norms con- 
cerning Group B are changing, 


Research Illustration 14.6 (She 
single experiment, nearly all the e 
tween two Sroups typical] 


rif et al., 1961) describes, within a 
Ssential steps by which conflict be- 
Y arises and by which, occasionally at least, 
ationships, Because both the arousal and the 
ccurred exactly under the conditions that had 
‘perimenters to make them occur, we can learn 
is experiment about such conditions than € 
n of similar changes under “natural” or uncontrolled 
refore use this experiment to illustrate "e 
that we! 4er Which we may expect to find the four kinds of barca 
We have iust listed as necessary for the reduction of group conflic b 
1€ norms of the Rattlers and of the Eagles concerning each ape 
as à result of the experimenters' lifting A 
two groups, With the change irom 
ithin each group to free communication pe 
7$ Were presented with oppor in 0 
eir Previously Broup-supported Xe acd 
wrong, Furthermore. they showed by "9 the 
5 toward the other Broup were changing. -— 1 
p observed their. fellow members' ml 
the other group, each of them discovered th: 


group interacted Wit 
reciprocally rewarding, Thus 
way to interpersona] attr. 
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Research Illustration 14.6 


Sherif and his associates (1961) in an experiment related to the one 
described in Research Illustration 15.5 (page 487), succeeded in 
creating at a summer camp two groups of boys, each of which de- 
veloped norms of its own that included hostility to the other group. 
Then, through further experimental arrangements, they succeeded in 
overcoming both groups’ hostility. The several stages of their experi- 


ment were as follows. 
stay in camp the aim 


l. During the first six days of the boy y 
Was to develop two separate groups, each having high cohesiveness 
and each being unaware of the other's existence. Each group was 
made up of eleven boys of about eleven years of age, of very homo- 
Eeneous backgrounds but all strangers to one another. Although the 
two campsites were not far apart, they were out of sight and earshot 
Of each other; each had its own facilities for swimming, boating, 
making campfires, and so on. They used the same mess hall, but never 
at the same time, and apparently did not discover each other's exist- 
ence unti] about the fifth day, The principal methods used for creat- 
ME group cohesiveness consisted of "common and interdependent 


3 prompted by goals integral to the actual situations” —cook- 
i ^: preparing campfires, improving the swimming facilities, treasure 
aunts, and so on. Before the end of stage 1 each group had adopted 
Ü name (Eagles and Rattlers); each had developed a recognized status 
Structure among its members; individual role assignments had been 
developed, recognized, and accepted; and various kinds of norms had 
een established (concerning “toughness” and cursing, for example). 
- 2. The second six days, designated as stage 2, were so planned 
bah, um friction between Rattlers and Eagles. The groups were 
igen into contact with each other through competitive activities, 
Sion ing tournaments in which cumulative scores were kept for each 
tu T 1 for individuals). In addition, situations were devised in 
ds Fic ei to be frustrating to one group and perceived by it 
is a ips by the other group. For example, a ball field considered 
— Ruttlers tö belong to them was preempted by the Eagles (as 
lis du by the experimenters, of. course). One group burned the 
of-wa, te other (without provocation by the experimenters). A tug- 
M i was won by the Eagles with the aid, as the Rattlers felt, of 
wees tactics; a little later the Rattlers raided the Eagles cabin, 
Ens Urning beds, generally disarranging things, and “stealing prized 
oc. and medals. Such conflicts were increasingly accompanied by 
Ctives and insults from both sides toward the other group. 
has, The third six-day period was planned 5. RII "integration 
“Se.” The experimenters’ strategy was the creation of superordinate 
Boals | . in the sense that the resources and energies of any single 
med will be inadequate for the attainment of the goals, thus creat- 
state of real and/or perceived interdependence,” The first part 
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; shich 
ituations” during W 
f this strategy was to arrange brief “contact E «aper 
sii the JBoss participated in the same activity at the s: attend 
place—for example, engaging in 


s i periment, 
a psychological experim 
ing a movie, having a me: 


tivities 
al together. Such merely partie hostility- 
did little, however, by way of reducing bun saan a of these 
The superordinate-goal activities were then introc oi P» she experi- 
followed the shutting off of the common water supi ine of the vals 
menters, who also placed "two large boulders 152 «idi to attribut 
controlling the flow of water; the experimenters too 18 the other. 
the trouble to “vandals,” so that neither group woulc " a repaired. anc 
A plan was announced whereby the damage mdp in As more an 
that required a good deal of work on everyone's a Rattlers foun 
more boys began to complain of thirst, Eagles and good - nature 
themselves working side by side, and even engaging d had by no 
conversation. At the following meal intergroup sspe pedir super 
means subsided, but the experimenters soon introduced sep show th 
ordinate goal. Boys were told that it would be possib the camh 
film Treasure Island, but that it would cost more money M decide 
budget could afford. After a good deal of discussion it 


ke 
na. 
31¢, to n e 
that each Eagle would contribute 39¢ and each Rattler by th 
up $3.50 from each group; this 


n camp 
counselors, and the movie w. g w 
members joined forces to ch 

was planned. During this tr 
Pitching and food prep 
stalled (according to 
That day boys mingle 


amount was supplemented 
as shown that evening. oe Jon 
op down a large tree, sec chat on 
rip things were so arrange camp eet 
aration had to be done jointly; € it starte?: 
plan) and everyone helped to ener 
d together for meals and for € - an 
Water fight, without regard to their status as e insist 
Final preparations for leaving camp-—including genera 


atter 

going “all in the Same bus”—were made with almost no a ictlY 
previous group membership, „e made stric 

At the end of stage 2 sociometrie preferences wer 

within each group rather 


than between groups. At eS 
about one third of all choices were by ag g ratin£ 
or vice versa, Similar Changes are indicated by the 
each other's characteristics. as follows: 


ence 
ntion 


of Rattlers, 
Percent of all ratings bý E gien were 
and of Rattlers by Eagles, Ta 
— 


sorable 
Favorable Neutral Unfavora 


d 
ar! 
tow®, 

; s a 
; . attitude eri 
in-a-vacuum; attraction was also anchored in shared and the &* ‘of 
worthwhile activities. Both Opportunity for interaction 


gcati 
odific 
y bs "- r the m 
ence of joint participation were necessary conditions fo 
of each group’s norms, 
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At the same time members of each group had opportunities to ob- 
serve that the norms of the other group were changing. During stage 2 
the Eagles’ norms had included (quite correctly) the attribution to the 
Rattlers of hostile attitudes toward them, and the Rattlers’ norms in- 
cluded the corresponding attributions to the Eagles. During stage 3 
members of each group could freely observe that, no matter how correct 
their previous attributions of hostility to the other group, those attribu- 
tions were no longer correct. Each boy’s cordial behavior toward a 
member of the other group advertised, to members of the other group 
as well as to his own fellow members, that things had changed. As 
Rattlers, for example, observed that cordial behavior by an Eagle mem- 
ber toward a Rattler member was approved by other Eagles, it became 
apparent to Rattlers that Eagles’ norms had changed. Thus each group's 
change of norms was paralleled by observations showing that the other's 
Norms were also changing. Both kinds of changes were made possible 


by joint participation. 

- The crucial aspect of all these cha 
educed conflict, lies not merely in the 
of others’ norms had changed, but rather in the direction of change. 
Two Sets of norms had converged into one. Where there had been only 
Within-group sharing, there was now between-group sharing—even to 
the extent that the two groups had now merged into a single one. This, 
at least, appeared to be the boys own view of the matter, for groups 
are viewed by their own members as distinctive insofar as they see 


thei Se 
heir own shared norms as distinctive. 


the point of view of 


nges, from 
ions 


fact that norms and percept 


OVERVIEW 


Because the experiment described in Research Illustration. 14.6 


Points to so many factors that contribute both to the origins and to the 
reduction of intergroup conflict, we have used it as a basis for drawing 
together the principles that have emerged in this chapter. The condi- 
tions of this experiment are not, of course, typical of those that apply 
to long-established ethnic groups- What Eagles and Rattlers have in 


common with, for example, whites and Negroes in a rural southern 
i Jes that govern their relationships, and not 


p munity is a set of princip acer i 
b Set of common “real-life” situations. The same princip es apply in 
oth cases, but their application must take immediate circumstances into 
account— just as engineers apply their general principles by building 
ridges in different ways according to the local circumstances. It was, 
x ssee, to reduce barriers to 


9 H 

" course, more difficult in Clinton. Tennessee, to 
munication and to arrange for joint participation In activities of shared 
mportance than in a summer camp for boys of similar backgrounds, 
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who came as strangers to one another, No 


established ethnic conflicts is likely to achieve easy success, but the 
likelihood of its eventual success wil 


l be governed by such principles 
as those we have outlined. 


attempt to reduce long- 


ejudice, it must manage to lower 
t provide opportunities for joint 
ers of opposing groups. These 
he same goal; they are inter- 


CHAPTER 15 


Achieving Group Goals 


SHOW INTERACTION PROCESSES AT 
act for the purpose of achieving 
al group, provided only that its 


Tug 
work PURPOSE OF THIS CHAPTER IS TO 
in groups whose members inter: 


Some sh- 8 
ome — goal. Even the most inform 
ers continue to interact for more than brief periods, occasionally 


reach à goaloriented manner—if, for example, it is only necessary to 
ticularly simple a decision as when and where to meet again. It is par- 
inti oe enlightening to study interaction In groups that are, for the 
Such co ae least, goal-oriented, because we can be pretty sure that under 
Se ar group members are acting as group members, and not 
same tj Hs happen to be in the same place at the 

ime, 
Senes shall begin by comparing the ways in which vae ccs 
dieer [: in achieving shared goals with the ways In which individuals 
«les; their activities to individual goals. These differences, whatever 
intera 8 out to be, are associated with the presence and the absence of 
entiated m. among group members. Then we shall examine the differ- 
as ^". Contributions that various memben make to goal achievement 

y interact, with special attention to the phenomena of leadership. 


And ee 
as a finally, we shall inquire about certain characteristics of the group 
j processes of goal achievement, 


S a whole 
Just erras are bound to affect the ; à 
achicvi an individuals personal characteristics will affect his modes of 

ing his own goals. We shall show how group cohesiveness, as a 


individuals who 
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Research Illustration 15.1 


Faust (1959) designed an experiment to compare two kinds of tasks 
with respect to the contribution of social interaction to their solution 
His subjects were students in introductory courses in psychology in 
two colleges, labeled A and B. At each campus students were assigned 
to one of fifteen groups of four persons each, or assigned to be one 
of forty-one individuals who worked alone. Each individual and each 


group of four worked for one hour on seven problems. Four of these 
were spatial problems. Example: Sixteen matches were laid out to make 
five squares, and three were to be moved to different positions to 
make four squares. The other three were anagram problems. Example: 
A sentence composed of seven words was presented; the words were 
in the correct sentence order but the letters of each word were 
scrambled. Instructions to groups and to individuals were similar 
except that group members were instructed to cooperate, to talk 
freely, and to work simultaneously on the same problem. 

In the figure on page 466, comparisons of the white and black 
bars show that, on the average, more problems were solved in groups 
than by individuals working alone; all these differences are statisti- 
cally significant. Since the average difference is less than 4 to JN 
this superiority does not, of course, refer to efficiency in using man- 
power; it refers only to absolute numbers of problems solved. 

Can this superiority be attributed, in part, to interactions between 
members of the group? To obtain an answer to this question, the data 
obtained from those who had actually worked alone were combined 
at random into nominal “groups” of the same size as the real groups, 
four members to a group. Then the performance of these “groups” 
was scored just as though the individuals had actually worked to- 
gether; that is, if any individual in these artificial groups solved the 
problem, the group was scored as having solved it. (The problems 
had been carefully chosen so that when an individual discovered the 
right answer, it could be quickly demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
other group members and would be accepted by them.) The scores 


of these artificial “groups” thus provided a measure of the improve- 
ment in performance that could be expected by bringing individuals 
into groups of four even W nteraction 


hen there was no effective i 
between these individuals. 

If an artificial "group" of four persons exhibits performance 
virtually identical with that shown by real (actually interacting) 
groups, we would have to conclude that there had been no improve- 
ment in the real group 2 ers’ interaction with one 
another. We would conc ts superiority over indi- 

to the presence of more than 


viduals, working alone, was due only : 
one person, any one of whom might discover the solution independ- 


ently of the others. In that c p superiority would be a 


: ase, the grou 
direct effect of increased resource input, exclusively, and not at all 
of interaction among members. 
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Bl] individuals 
L1 Real groups 


3.0 [L] Artificial groups 
5 8 
5> 20 
LES 
E 
HE 
8 8 
5 3 1.0 
za 


0.0 
Spatial Verbal Spatial verbal 
Problems problems problems proble 
College A College B 
The diff, i 
! erences tha and art 
cial groups c. that were actually found between real and th 


paring . 


an be seen i 
n in the accompanying figure by cor i 
) ) eriorit) 


white bars wi S d 

over — aro 1 ones. Real groups showed a $ 

real Sroups did — 5 Ie of four comparisons. On verbal p , differ 
ences being significant an artificia] ones in both colleges. the were 
the differences gi 5 if 5 or nearly so. In neither college, however aso" 
able to conclude th, cant for the Spatial problems. Thus it i re ving 
the verbal than th * more effective interaction occurred in at the 
Broup solutions Pan Me problems, Two other findings ape 
tially one-step pro bi an mating (1) the spatial problems were (9 
there was little 5 requiring only a single insights i these 
Problems, Th erpersonal behavior in the groups working 9" „veral 


e verbal pr 
Steps, so that Er Problems, on the other hand, involved ^ hem 
together in the f spake of discovering these steps and fitting sonal 
behavior. iht order invited a good deal more interPe” 
their accept 
ance, er ki jd 0 
more varied ac Kinds of Problems require more continued p 
i i : gm 
now consider. nteraction, the most essential of which We 


The solutio 
ee n of an er bY 
individuals or by tng but the very simplest problems, v het s 
occur. (1) Relevant i el that at least two kinds of = con- 
siderations, Suggestion; mation (in the form of ideas, fac * sable 
typically these include de and so on) must be made $ wil pe 
" 5 ; "native cons; : hich 1%) 
accepted, tentati e consider; ; some of wh 
aem of hee at least, and A count er late rejectec 
tives mu mente a and combination among the recognizec 2 eap 
$ dent ai us the interactional] e involved in P " 
problem solving will include exchang — ase by offering , 
€s of information D 
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gestions: bv ] "P ani 

1 s by accepting, modifying, or rejecting them; and by combining 
a solution one or more of those that are accepted. Our questions 

ays do interactional processes determine 


in 
UR are these: In what wz 
at goes into the hopper (input), and the solutions that come out of 


it (output)? 


Eliciting Members’ Contributions 

orivation. Interactional proc- 
aking members’ contributions 
ration by affecting members’ motivations to 
events may serve either to facilitate 
and also, in selective ways, to 
hile discouraging others. We 
ays in which facilitative, 
ed by interaction among 


S ON MEMBERS M 


"" INTERACTION EFFECTS 
sses affec à 
affect the essential first step of m 


avail; 
oe for group conside: 
Or to 5 Interactional 
&neoura 755 the flow of contributions, 
Shall Ros li kinds of contributions W 
inhibitor. cfore begin by considering varlous W. 

y, and selective processes are influenc 


Members, 
did te already seen (pages 281 ff.) that F. H. Allport found, : 
other's ` re , that a majority of subjects worked faster working in each 
iene — in parallel fashion, and showed other characteristics 
Were pui. increased energy output, as compared with individuals ‘who 
and so orking alone, Their findings suggest that the continuing sights 
bined unds of others at work on the same problem, especially if ped 
Allow a competitiveness, commonly have energizing effects, . 
à min referred to as social facilitation. But both he and pac ound 
Staaten of subjects whose productivity was reduced in n ie 7 
tracting these individuals apparently found the groug Siua E 
individi, These different reactions were presumably associate wi 
Doth r oa differences in personality, which are not our present concern; 
Cactions, of course, are interactional in nature. 

he kinds of interaction that typically go on in cooperating groups 
y nes to be facilitative, though not necessarily so. The experiment 
a V P ras (described in Research Illustration 114, page E c 
Cooper: Superiority of individual motivation to aa Pa A x 
Social bane d with competitive groups. Wit res L 
i conclude that under either competi- 
members working on à common 
a sense of urgency that tends to 
and thus their motivation. Even 
that occur merely in working 
ation, often produce 


tend 


a d$. compare 
ive ep aniio we may therefore 
Problem one conditions group 
heighten peers to one another 
10se Minie mobilization of energy» 
side by si m forms of communication home 

Similar e, with little or no competition or p 

In —— 

ated i case of cooperation there 
group reinforcement, because 


aotivational effects associ- 


are also n 
goals. What is reward- 


of shared 
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ing to one is rewarding to all, and vice versa, and any group -— 
can count on being rewarded by the approbation, expressed or implied, 
of other members for any contribution that he makes toward the grouP 
goal. Thus group members’ contributions are motivated by anticipate 

rewards; because group norms call for problem-solving contribution* 


These effects are peculiar to norm-sharing groups, and are thus di 
from social facilitation, the effects of which are simply those of ener 
gizing as a result of similar activities on the part of others. 
i und reinforcement may, in a sense, have inhibitory as wel 
pete effects. In an experiment by Schachter et al. — 
ple, it was shown that cohesive groups, whose members were F 0 
Y one another, depressed their levels n- 
n their norms called for low production, whereas n 
ted by the same kind of norms. a 
pc Ba ; the direction of inhibiting or pert 
Ponses, are those that receive group reinforcement. In € 


case, individuals’ motivati :butions are 
/ $ zons to make problem-solving contribution 
affected either by ongoi p m-solving 


going or by anticipated responses of others. 
DER WHICH INTERACTION AFFECTS MOTIVATION: , cted 
s to offer problem-solving contributions are 5 0 
eristics of the group. One of these is the a£ e 

hips withi ibuti dc sim 
interp in the aree 
* group. Contributions 


are 
5 embers * 
; espec rst, members © 
pecially at fir utious 


ily rela- 


as 


Supported behaviors, Whether in 


Insofar as group members have friend Y 
example, by t} c eate freely with one another—as shoy usin 
> , the spread of various kinds of information in the hob 


zaro fo GOTT 
: arch Illustration 6.2, Lowered barriers to s to 
if other things dei 


es ibuti 

problem solving. But friendly co os distr 
pop — attention to the task at hand The experiment c a 
es rne 470 illustrates this point, We would expect pcr i 

E elects to be minimal however, when motivation to 81^ ion- 
PU iid e Strong, We may conclude, therefore, that 7 h 
0 E ive attracti ! 
offering of contributions oes. S uP members tend to FACET, i 
solve the problem, and to minimize elves sums insofar d 


such a sense of urgency is ] 
to exaggerate the effects 0 
group members. 


x ips 
acking. In short, friendly relationship? 4 by 
f whatever sense of urgency i$ 5 


12, ? 
iciting of T properties described in Chapter 1% (gf. 
Bales, Strodtbeck, Mills, anq Roseborough, 1951; Stephan an 
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1959 

M I2 larger a group the more of its members there are who 

oc ped i t 5 nothing not only in terms of absolute numbers but 

4255 e p proportions. Bales et al., working with groups of every 

Ws Fee n three and eight, found that the amount of participation 

ES evenly distributed in groups of three or four persons, but 
pation became increasingly concentrated among smaller propor- 


tions 
0 — Er ; i 
f members as groups increased from five to eight persons. De- 


pendin : : z 
g on various personal characteristics and individual’ previous 


histori 
ee e success and failure in similar situations, increasing group 
viduals (th to facilitate the making of contributions by some indi- 
people. he relatively rare overcontributors ) but to inhibit it in most 
an status diff 
laste on the part of the 
higher. gp ll (cf. Research Illustr 
quality Wi members are abler or bett 
of hen contributions made may not be affected much by the failure 
Menge contribute. But if the groups problem is one with which 
the part T members are most familiar (for example, a grievance on 
o nidis s work group), then any tendency of higher-status members 
group ria ize the conversation may have the consequence that the 
Problem es not really come to grips with some crucial aspects of the 
When E There is also evidence (cf. Heinicke and Bales, 1953) that 
Status differences are recognized and accepted as legitimate by 


all o à 
r most members, better solutions are produced than in groups whose 
; within the group—in part, 


m 
5 disagree about the status hierarchy r 
Ders 5 because in the latter groups there is some vying among mem- 
Most 5 position. In general, contributions, though not necessarily the 
Unless seful ones, are likely to be inhibited by marked differentiation 
group norms countering this tendency have evolved. 
group's normativeness refers to its power over its members with 


res: De 
Pect to the content of its norms, and this property affects not only 
bers’ contributions. Norms 


Ne 

— but also the content of its mem im 

make o b t in preselection of contributions, so that members rea “4 

the een kinds of contributions but not other kinds. For example, 

ctiticine c of a set of norms according to which members da nat 

or * one another may inhibit contributions (perhaps necessary ones 
Problem solution) that might appear to be critical of other mem- 


Derg I 
lehrt: g r ‘ictive, they are 
far as a group’s norms are powerful and rest . y 
inal or creative contributions— 


ikely to ; 
Or A Sate with the making of orig ee ple we 
sible, ho rmity is invariably the enemy of creativity. It 1s í q y pos- 
dies Wever, though perhaps less frequent, that a group's norms may 
of co 2 freedom to make unconventional, deviant, and unpopular kinds 
ntributions, and even provide rewards for making them. 


erentiation within a group tends to inhibit con- 
lower-status members, as we noted in 
ation 112, page 338). Insofar as 
er informed than others, the 


l 
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Group Reactions to Members' Contributions 
rou a 


:ntensifie 
in particular, are likely E: vs apne s. 
embers applaud, criticize, reject, or revise each bur p move from 
As B problem-solving groups tend ieri oñ 
an emphasis on eliciting ideas for M eain ponia by s 
reacting to them. Such “phase movement” is Eder d n the house" t 
speedup in tempo: not only are there more ideas = eroe through 
be reacted to, but motivation to participate becomes er 1 are not Vë 
social facilitation and group reinforcement. These processe 
actively at work at the outset 


sans Dey 
s. sessions 
of a group problem-solving se 


- ional 
be less concerned with the ae 
facilitates or inhibits members " inte 
tion than with the content of their contributions. That is, how ¢ zons 

affect the 
into solutions that 
Process has to do 
tions but 
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d by the same person. The forty-three 
but not identical conditions, were 
sets of pictures so that each sequence 
pairs of children were encouraged to 
ay they chose, while the 


icm — that had been painte 
ve a children, under similar 
of E ix the task of arranging five 
5 pictures would tell a story. All 

nverse freely, and to work together in any w. 


ex i 5 
perimenter observed what they were doing. 
experimenter found that the group products 


es. She concluded that this superiority 


—— Già deal to do with the fact that in many instances a child's 
5 Py considered vague or puzzling by his partner, who by his 
shane ae questions forced the proposer to be more clear and specific 
8 what he had in mind. According to her records, a child who made 
his e often came to improve it because of such interchanges with 
i rtner, Irrelevancies tend, by such processes, to get shorn off during 
ont ee exchange, so that the essentials of the contribution 
80 17 out in ways that are apparent to others as pointing toward a 
ution. 

of a also reports some intere 
Words 5 friendliness among her p 
either a he fact of being intimate as playmates or fri 
seemed he working contact or the quality of the work. . M" It even 
other d to us that a too lively personal interest of the children in each 
ois a stumbling block. .. the fact being that the contact which 
bid ates mental activity and intensity must be rooted in the task in 

and not in the person. If personal interest dominates, the attitude 


necessary for the work is interfered with." 
uice NS FALSE LEADS. The more í 
oe a it is, in the sense that there is no i 
thinks } its solution. In the face of such ambiguity, de 
Probably perceives a possible path becomes motivated to pursue s an 
other y to continue in that direction longer than seems profitab e to 
o are less motivated to follow it. Shaw’s experi- 
ving of very difficult problems (Re- 
illustrates the fact that individuals 
e false leads for protracted periods 
E it was found th jected only one third as many of 
— Own incorrect suggestions as were rejected by other group më- 
mt Po concern is not with who rejects the inappropriate puo 
com Simply with whether or not and how soon they get rejecte ; both 
mon sense vidence indicate that they are morë I ly 
by groups than by individuals. this 
hich jnteraction contributes to prob- 
ficult problems. 
vs. Let us assume that at the 


to a problem no single indi- 


P In both age groups the 
re superior to the individual on 


equences of different degrees 
aired subjects. In her own 
iends did not affect 


sting cons 


diffcult a problem, the more 
s no immediately clear path 
an individual who 


Weng ia members wh 
Search 8 and group sol 
are mor ustration 12.1, page 361) 
of Hime. likely than groups to continu 
: at initiators Te 


o get rejecte pn empirical e 
Shows es early in the game 
em solvin jn important way in whic! 
THE = especially in the case of di 
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Group Reactions to Members’ Contributions 


elated 
All the interactional processes and group properties as w 
to the eliciting of contributions are also involved 1 an facilita- 
contributions that have already been made. Processes 0 n intensiße 
tion and group reinforcement, in particular, are likely to pa proposals 
as members applaud, criticize, reject, or revise each others [ sr 
As Bales (1955) has shown, proble on 
an emphasis on eliciting ide 
reacting to them. Such "ph 
speedup in tempo: not onl 


be reacted to, but motivation to participate becomes n ia 
social facilitation and group reinforcement. These processes mene 
actively at work at the outset of a group problem-solving sess 
emerge with members’ interchange of ideas. tivational 
In this section we shall be less concerned with the me articipa- 
question of how interaction facilitates or inhibits members p inter 
tion than with the content of their contributions. That is, pel 
actional processes affect the shaping of individuals’ initial 3 shaping 
into solutions that are acceptable to the group as a whole? T F contribu- 
process has to do not 2 , achieve 
tions but also with their revision and combination, and with the ? 
ment of consensus concerning a solution, itions 4 


INCREASING THE CLARITY OF CONTRIBUTIONS. Initial n hast 
not always clear to others; very often, indeed, they are offeret 
Or so tentatively that their implications are not very clear 
tributors themselves, In 
included in a consensual solution unless they are pp ^a 
way by others and by their authors. The exchanges that 0 vically - 
hich seems to h hat?” 4 
ments 
tor. 


m-solving groups tend to acre 
as for consideration to an eee a 
ase movement” is typically call to 
y are there more ideas “before the 1 uid 
t very 
they 


only with the acceptance or rejectior 


re 


jbu 
iginal contri?” " 
N ^ » or clarifications on the part of the origina rstanding 
Not on y do s E 


"Ch exchanges often lead to consensual ge o 15 

they may also al improvements by the pU to be ae 
$ of clear communication force him at 

to others as well as to himself, ssibilitY d 
ent by Maria Bos (1937) explores the p comm"! f 
when two or more Persons work together the necessity tribution’ . 
cating to each other tends to clarify and sharpen the 18 as subſe 
each. She used children at the age levels of 6-9 and a and in 
the sixty-eight older children worked both individua theft, » The 
on the same tasks, half of them working first alone 2 arder f 
weeks later, together, while the other half reversed sJection of 
older children’s Problem was to choose from a large sele 
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ings those that had been painted by the same person. The forty-three 
younger children, under similar but not identical conditions, were 
assigned the task of arranging five sets of pictures so that each sequence 
of pictures would tell a story. All pairs of children were encouraged to 
converse freely, and to work together in any way they chose, while the 
experimenter observed what they were doing. 

In both age groups the experimenter found that the group products 
Were superior to the individual ones. She concluded that this superiority 
had a good deal to do with the fact that in many instances à child's 
Proposal was considered vague or puzzling by his partner, who by his 
subsequent questions forced the proposer to be more clear and specific 
About what he had in mind. According to her records, a child who made 
à suggestion often came to improve it because of such interchanges with 
hs partner. Irrelevancies tend, by such processes, to get shorn off during 
e communicative exchange, 80 that the essentials of the contribution 
Stand out in ways that are apparent to others as pointing toward a 


Solution, 
Bos also reports some interesting consequences of different degrees 
d subjects. In. her own 


s Pieexperimental friendliness among her paired su . € 
eithe 2 The fact of being intimate as playmates or friends did not altec 
eni the working contact or the quality of the work. «+ + It even 

med to us that a too lively personal interest of the children in each 
yd was a stumbling block . . - the fact being that the contact which 
Stimulates mental activity and intensity must be rooted in the task in 
hand and not in the person. If personal interest dominates, the attitude 


necessar fh NS 
essary for the work is interfered with. 


ABANDONING FALSE LEADS. The more diffcult a problem, id 
that there is no immediately clear path 


ambiguous it is, in the sense on BS el. io 
Ward its solution. In the face of such ambiguity, an individual wh 
thinks he perceives a possible path becomes motivated to pursue it, and 
i to continue in that direction longer than seems profitable to 
ner group members who are less motivated to follow it. Shaw's exper 
nene on individual and group solving of very difficult problems (Re- 
Search Illustration 12.1, page 361) illustrates the fact that individuals 
[ree likely than groups to continue false leads for protracted paton 
s time: it was found that initiators rejected only one third as many 0 
Cir own incorrect suggestions as Wer’ rejected by other group uni 
ts Q ur concern is not with who rejects the inappropriate ted, wen 
5 Simply with whether or not and how soon they get n i i 
©mmon sense and empirical evic dicate that they are more ‘ly 
5 get rejected earl is the game by groups than by individuals. this 
Set shows one inet way in whic a contributes to prob- 
*m solving, especially in the case of difficult problems. 
"PE ACHIEVEMENT OF GROUP CONSENSUS- Le 
Set of a group's search for a solution to ê 


he more 


lence in 


problem no single indi- 
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further 
idual has a solution that is immediately acceptable to a Me edeni 
= —— that, even though the eventual solution may be 2 the inter- 
wind on rational grounds, once it has been . achieve. 
mediate steps are not self-evident. Under these ane cone of their 
ment of a consensual solution requires that during the day had not 
interaction many members are influenced to accept ideas uch influence 
previously accepted. Some of the factors involved in s 


oup 
satise on gl 
processes are noted in the following excerpt from a treatis 

problem solving: 


When the problem 


ich 
; whic 
3 ents V 
at issue requires opinions and judgm 
cannot be validated þ 


seek SUP" 
Y logic or empirical tests, people ae E There 
Port for their opinions through agreement with their a ee the 
appear to be at least two general types of relationship to determine 
initiator and the recipient of a suggestion that can function 
the degree to which the r 
In certain instances, 
"mediator of fact" b 


trustworthiness. In other inst 


as 8 

an 

to 

mi m 

ances, the recipient may be »; agreemen 

out regard for his ascendi £ seems to 
mày become an independent motive, The strength of this m 


+. for 
affection 
sth of positive attachment to and a 


à resse 
l tend to conform to the modal m discus 
ances the opinion change gem eld by p 
ergence upon the opinion initia dee als 
orndike (1938), ( Majority tine 
of positive feelings for the qu ma 4 
e, the opinion held by most 984 jT 
bet") (Kelley and Thibaut, 1954, re no 

; ertness d of 

The effects of majority influence or of attributed exp 


lutions. Some — 
necessarily in the direction of “best” or “correct” solu Jution” 
Shaw’ 


s ose ers: 
on majority opinion or on the n membe - 
the personal attractiveness, or the status positions o es of group P 
it is because either or both of two kinds of ——— 
lem solving, as summarized below. have beer sacrific 
* * * solvin£ 
blem :ons 
» roup pro olutio 
The interaction processes that occur "di an efficient § ffects 
regardless of whether they result in better 


1 
: roduce thei 
than those produced by individuals working alone, p 
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rimarily j 
. the following ways: (1) They influence members’ motiva- 
md tren ^ ss ideas designed to lead toward a solution; such effects 
EH omi aci itating, but sometimes inhibiting. Insofar as social inter- 
rer usce PR reinforcement result in eliciting the maximum number 
svo 0 usable ideas that members are capable of contributing, 
M Sree om facilitated. (2) Interaction processes commonly, though 
in the E y, result in the clarification of individuals’ contributions. 
abandonment of false leads, and in the combination of ideas pro- 


posed ] Sof d 
by different individuals, as members react to one another’s con- 
ifferent 


tributi 
i 
ons. Insofar as these, effects occur, group solutions 


L ACHIEVEMENT 
E 

s of activities; jt is easy */ 

t contributions toswbat- 


LEADERSHIP ROLES IN GOA 


A * 
S groups proceed with their various kind 


to ob. 
VS hon that different members make differen 
heir group's objectives are. Their contributions differ -both-ín 


degre à 
= des in nature; that is, some members make contributions that 
and some = sony or more indispensable than those of other members; 
other wa s them facilitate goal achievement in one way and some In 
Deisable d nsofar as any member's contributions are particularly indis- 
er is re > they may be regarded as leaderlike; and insofar as any Mem- 
e is dae an by others as a dependable source of such contributions, 
Sone ad To be so recognized is equivalent to having à role 
of Cha "d to other members, since (as we reasoned at the beginning 
of a le Dn 11) it is not necessarily any specific behaviors on the part 
aderlike person that make his contributions of special importance, 


ut i 
rather his relationship to other members. His end of such a role 
that of a facilitator toward group goals. 


ed i 
ume in terms of specific kind 
g of orders is not necessarily 
d in Research Illustration 15.3, there 
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1 
appear to be at least two very broad categories of behavior, 1 
of which often characterize Persons recognized as special facilita 
but the specific forms of their contributions may vary widely. + hase 
It is often assumed that individuals recognized as leaders must ais 
certain kinds of personal characteristics in common. With en 
few exceptions, however, the facts are solidly against this assump 1 
In a review of twenty different inv 
regarded as leaders in y 
seventy-nine different t 


estigations of the traits of iuf, 
arious kinds of groups (Bird, 1940), ge n 
raits were mentioned. Less than half of aunt 
seventy-nine traits appeared on more than one of the twenty ust, ‘ded 
allowing for near Synonyms. Only one trait, intelligence, was a 
in as many as ten of the twenty lists. Not only was there little ot 
ment among these lists; there was actually a good deal of contradic" as 
some included aggressiveness, ascendance and decisiveness, e r$. 
adaptability, tactfulne: s a BE La 
It is not hard to see 1 
groups, existing for different Purposes, are likely to find that — a 
kinds of Persons best serve as facilitators; even the same group: tally 
matter of fact, may find that quite different sorts of persons are perma 
good facilitators, Thus we cannot learn much about the nature of le 

ship by studying the 


a 

cong who 

Personal characteristics of persons 
regarded as leaders. 


Jiewi " c ces 
Viewing leadership as a facilitative role relationship force 
question another common 


15 a single leader, We would not need to question this assump 
Were true that i 


‘re is just one person who is re 
‘ays that are important to goal 1 others 
ver, this is simply not the case. Bales aus distin" 
D, as in Research Illustration 15.3, that many groups e 
guish between persons who are particularly good facilitators with towar 
to task achievement, and others whose distinctive contribution is h y fe 
the persona] s embers both in relation to t durin£ 
It may commonly be observed, moreover, Ya der 
9r more group sessions the role of principal 


55, mildness, and suggestibility appeared x 
what lies behind such diversity. Different 


are 


are 

ther 

i 3 > group : 

Ass 1 Eh. ach single grc jf it 
sumption: that for each sing tion 1 

cogni7c* 

achieve" 


ment. Very often, howe 


acilité " 
impos 
n im] " 


is ofte 
n two or more persons. It is to asse 


spect to one particular kind of paper ai in 
on is the special facilitator. Such was 
; © more harmful than helpful to think of lee 
necessarily concentrated in a single person. Je relatio” 

Finally, the definition of leadership as a facilitative E A leader i 
ship is not Consistent with the rather common view that acon act, 
the man who exerts the most influence.” It is often the ani » exercise 
influence. in the Sense of affecting the course of events, may bei al 
in ways that are hardly recognized at all by other group me! 
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mendous influence may stem from a person who works behind the 
scenes; examples from recent American history are Edward M. “Colonel” 
House in President Woodrow Wilson’s administration, or Harry Hopkins. 
to whom President Franklin D. Roosevelt delegated so many evadit 
responsibilities. It can also happen that a titular leader who, because he 
works inconspicuously, is considered weak and ineffective by his associ- 
ates, is in fact the controlling source of crucial decisions. Group mem- 
bers whose facilitative effects are not recognized by others do not 
thereby cease to be facilitators, but it is more accurate to say that their 
contributions are leaderlike than that they themselves are leaderlike. 


DNE members cannot take their parts in a role relationship to a leader 
Whose facilitative contributions they do not recognize. The interactional 
at the end of this 


aspects of leadership (which we shall discuss further 
Section) depend, as do other role relationships. on the sharing of 
attitudes and expectations by role participants. 

. Hence we shall think of leadership as a matter of degree and kind 
9f facilitation, rather than as an all-or-none affair; and as a role relation- 
*hip in which the distinctive contributions of the various participants 
are commonly recognized, and expectations concerning one another's 


contributi 
mtributions are shared. 


Modes of Facilitation 

It is to be expected that the ways in which different forms of 
leader facilitation can most readily be distinguished will correspond to 
the kinds of facilitation that groups typically need. Most of this section 
is devoted to an examination of three kinds of group requisites, and of 
the ways in which interaction between leaders and other group members 
contributes to providing these requisites. Although they are all very 
common ones, it is not necessarily true that they apply to every group, 


no; i jia à 
* to any group at any particular moment. 
5.2 presents one way of showing that group 


Research Illustration 1 
members tend to be valued by each other for different kinds of con- 
tributions, As shown in the figure that accompanies this report, the 
Persons who (on the average, for forty-eight sessions held by four 
Eroups) were best liked were not the most active members, but the sec- 
ond and third most active members. The most active members typically 
received the most “dislike” ratings, and also the third most “like ratings, 
together with the highest rating for their ideas. These and other similar 

ndings have led Bales to propose “the hypothesis of two complementary 
leaders,” labeled “task specialist” and “social-emotional specialist. These 
specialized kinds of facilitation correspond to EP requisites that have 
to do with efficiency and with me 


espor 
satisfaction, respectively. We 
sh i 
all now examine each of these kinds o 


mber 
f role relationships. 
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Using the Interaction Process Recorder that is described in Appendix 
C, Bales observed the frequencies of each of the twelve categories 
of behavior on the part of each member of four five-man groups that 
meu for twelve sessions (1958). The task assigned to each group was 
to decide what should be recommended as action" in order to solve 
a "human-relations case.” Each member, individually, was first give? 
ema. presentation of a problem facing an organization adminis- 
1 although all read the same material, in order to stimulate 
. they were left uncertain as to whether all had been give? 
Lape papa. information. Members were allowed to take puri 
group was = in 2 printed material after reading it through. o 
used to dictate m ony minutes; the last one or two of mh ie 
brief éxce * : E Sroup’s solution of the problem. There follo 
rpt describing a sequence of interaction on the part of € 


of the grou se 
: DS, together with the c 881 ach respon 
in parentheses, category assigned to ea 


ga 
me 


about the 


MEMBER ]: V ri Vi ne Y 
BER l: [ v onder if we have tl same fact ne in 


pur (Asks for opinion.) Perhaps we could take some ti! 
egtaning to find out. (Gives suggestion.) 
1 ER 2: 
„ 2: Yes, we may be able to fill in some gap 
m ai (Gives opinion.) Let’s go around the table and 
— report said in his case. (Gives suggestion.) we've 
ane ER 3: Oh, let's get going. (Shows antagonism.) 
au got the same facts, (Gives opinion.) 


MEMBER 2 i 
MEMBER 2 (Blushing and showing tension): . . - 


s in our 
each 


20 5- 
Ideas 
15 o—___, 
Liking ^ 
10 S2 
e—- DS Mem 
— 
Py Soe , 
~- — — 
5 
foe . Disliking 


- 


o 
~e —-—T 
——— — —— 
7 —————— 2 — 


2 3 4 


Activity rank 


f 
" n 9 
Average ratings received on ideas, liking, and disliking a 


each activity rank 
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ach session every member was asked to rank each 
of the other members as to liking for him, disliking for him, and as 
to the value of his ideas. These rankings were later averaged for all 
forty-eight group sessions in order to relate them to indices of total 
activity on the part of each man-that is, “the total interaction ini- 
tiated” by each man. In the accompanying figure, which summarizes 
the findings concerning this relationship, the “activity rank” refers 
not to any particular person in each group, but to whatever man was 
most active in each of the forty-eight sessions. Thus the values at the 
left of the figure, above Rank 1, are averages of the ratings received 
for whatever men happened to be most active in each session, whether 
or not the same individual. The figure shows that, typically, the most 
active man was thought to have the best ideas, but not to be the best 


liked. 


At the end of e 


Bales’s data also show that this inverse relationship between having 
good ideas and being liked is characteristic of all sessions except the 
first one. In the first session (according to later data based on a larger 
number of groups), the top man in idea rank was also the top man in 

s, but this occurred far less 


liking rank in more than half of the group 
often during second sessions, and less than 10 percent of the time 


by the fourth session. Bales’s own interpretation of such findings is 


stated, in part, as follows: 
Could it be that there was something about arriving in a top-status 
position, owing to technical contributions to the task problems of 
the group, that tended to "lose friends and alienate people"? If so, 
was another man likely to arise who paid more attention to the 
social-emotional problems of the group and so tended to collect 
more liking? The idea that this happens with sufficient frequency 
that it can be viewed as typical may be called “the hypothesis of 


two complementary leaders. (1958, p. 441) 


FACILITATING TASK ACHIEVEMENT. Insofar as a group is task-oriented, 


its achievement depends not only on working out solutions and plans 
ing them to completion. In groups that 


ut als 
les also, very often, on carry! 
M ve had a history of experience in working together toward their goals, 
I ne or more members are likely to become recognized as dependable 
a tq because they are perceived as having some or possibly all of 

v 

ich resources as these: 
they are knowledgeable about matters related to the task 
they are imaginative, innovative 
they are hard-headed, realistic ix 
they are persuasive. convincing in obtaining group consensus : 
they are good at formulating problems ot summarizing discussions 
they are skilled in planning; organizing, coordinating 


they can be depended o 
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` K The Uni- 
For a period of many years the Survey Research 5 groups 
versity of Michigan has studied relationships a y reported. atl 
and their Supervisors in varied settings. The results ae alori 
from section gangs on a railroad, work groups in a 1 workers 
and clerical workers in an insurance company; about E all groups. 
in some 400 different Sroups, together with = pees 5 0 (1960). 
responded to interviews or questionnaires. Kahn and K: 


ring 
ajr ata-gathe 
the authors of the report, have this to say about their d 

procedures; 


‘ks and controls 
; methodological emphasis was placed upon ar ical observa- 
in the field Studies undertaken, Unquantified anthropo a define 
tion was replaced by standardized interviews with p attitude and 
samples of respondents, Impressionistic accounts 2 osychological 
morale... Were replaced with measures of „ on 1 
responses. Effects of Supervisory practices were Him Independently 
asis of what management assumed the results to be. ships. For 155 
derived measures were employed in testing 5 of its 
ample, Supervisory behavior Was measured a 
effects upon Productivity and morale of workers (p.! 


a roups 
5 A roducing growl 
Kahn and Katz report four ways in which high-prodt 


ntia- 
ifferent 

F T i se is role diff jm 
differ from low-producing Ones. The first of these is 7 rfort 
tion: Supervisors in hig 


à : not pe 
h-producing groups typically o p spene 
the same tasks as do rank-and-file workers; in dm dm nnd by thei 
more time in planning, as reported both by themselve: 


ucing 
Supervisees, For example, 72 


railroad Sroups replied as foll 
time do you usually 
Production work?" 


d 
$ v-pro s 
foremen in high- and in gnis 0 yow 
to the question, “How ch in strai£ 
spend in Supervising, and how mu 


50% or more Less than 50% ai "otal 
Production time spent in of time spent do 1 Te 
od 2 ei obtainec — 
level Supervising tn supervising 6 36 
MÀ: D 
higher 20 11 5 30 
lower 9 22 2 his 
in this 
els, in 
" ‘tion leve roba- 
(The differences between higher and lower pi rV the I Katz 
table and jn the two that follow, are highly x ) Kahn smi 
bilities that they are due to chance are less than . kinds: coordina 
regard the effects of Supervising as being of two ki noe 
and organization 


e si 
of tasks make for efficiency, and at th pro- 
motivation to produce. . f high- and low 
ifference between supervisors O ss close Sup 
ducing groups Was that the former exercised ae assessm leric 
anc delegateq More authority. According to co ervistrs of € 
lengthy Interviews about their own jobs as sup 


increases Workers’ 


ervision 


0 
ts 
en al 
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Wi vers i r I 
orkers in an insurance company, the two groups of supervisors 


differed as follows: 


Production Close General Not 
level supervision supervision ascertained Total 
higher 6 5 1 12 
lower 11 1 0 12 


Workers’ own responses showed very similar differences. Close super- 
vision (frequent checkups, detailed and frequent instructions, limita- 
tions upon employees’ freedom to work in their own way) is generally 
intended either to keep men on the job or to make sure that their 


work is done in a specified manner. But it may also reduce a worker's 
sense of independence, and thus his motivation. According to Kahn 
and Katz’s data, the latter effect tended to be predominant. 


High-production supervisors tended, in the third place, to be 
more “employce-oriented” than other supervisors. In contrast to “pro- 
duction-oriented” supervisors, they give serious attention to matters 
of employee motivation, as reported by employees as well as by them- 
selves, Examples of supervisors’ employee-orientation include “under- 
standing” rather than punitiveness when mistakes are made; helping 
employees to qualify for promotion; taking a personal interest in 
employees—even including their off-the-job problems. High-produc- 


tion supervisors were generally felt to be supportive. 
at is less directly related to 


As a fourth factor, though one th 
leadership, the high-production group members showed greater co- 
hesiveness and pride in their jobs than the members of other groups. 
In the railroad study, both foremen and men in high-producing groups 
believed that their groups’ production was “better than most,” even 
when they had no means of knowing that this was in fact true. Cleri- 
cal workers in an insurance company showed the following differences, 


with respect to pride in their own groups: 


Production 
level High pride Medium pride Low pride Total 
53 43 143 
higher 47 E 5 
lower 14 58 70 142 


y men in high-production groups include these: 
4 this group”; and “Td rather have my job in this 
nother group.” Such comments are 
he fact that the men who made 


ps were superior in respect 


Typical comments b 
I really feel a part of t 


group than an identical one in a 
n view of t 


Particularly impressive i à i 
them did not believe that their own ron 
to skill, know-how, or education: 

Finally. Kahn and Katz remind their readers that productivity 
5 ated with supervisors’ role differentia- 


is by no means perfectly correla S à 
pervision, or their employee-orientation, nor 


tion, their not-too-close SU une 
with group cohesiveness; high productivity can occur in the absence 
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2 & to 
"T " at this is 
f some or perhaps all of these conditions. They note ice ots; fe 
5 ‘explained, in part at least, by the fact that a 3 skill 
creasé productivity in either of two ways: through his 


or through his ability to motivate his men. 


make 
Some of these resources enable persons who possess diui inn less 
particularly useful contributions themselves, directly. 1 ulate others 
direct forms of facilitation: insofar as any member can wine effect, 
to use their resources more fully, he has, so to speak, a multiply 


j ese an 
he more productive groups, according ed ri 
other findings, were facilitated in either or both of these WAYS? led tech- 
effective because their supervisors ome ea were 
lanning, and coordination; (2) their pesci d sup- 
ctive because their Supervisors were shi work 
they were proud of belonging to a aren studies 
that comparatively few of the superviso ual moti- 
tz combined both unusual enabling and unus „solving 
“idea men” in his problem groups 
“social-emotional” leaders also. Wo eicularlY 
if their appointed supervisors are jm cas; 
or as motivating facilitators. In e 


groups were usually not 
are fortunate, apparently, 
skillful either as enabling 
the achievement of high p 
those interacti 


facilitating behaviors on th 


hose mem 
acting with one another. Most if not all groups w. 


Sn at least, 
tinue to interact share, briefly and epii y dominant goa 
Concerns. Regardless of the nature of a group 
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‘acilitated by any member insofar as he 
s satisfying. Leaderlike 
s include the following: 


fore, their achievement can be f 
bake to making intermember relationship 
behaviors that are directly facilitative in such way: 


providing warmth, friendliness 

conciliating, resolving conflict, relieving tension 

providing personal help, counsel, encouragement 

showing understanding, tolerance of different points of view 


showing fairness, impartiality 


The would-be facilitator of satisfying interpersonal relationships 
faces a special dilemma, however: How can he, especially if he occupies 
a formal position of leadership, show warmth and supportiveness in an 
impartial manner and at the same time let both effective participators 
and ineffective or disturbing ones know how he assesses their work? 
Fiedler’s studies, as summarized in Research Illustration 15.4, point to 
what appear to be common practices on the part of accepted leaders 
of effective groups, as they confront this dilemma. They tend to deper- 
Sonalize their relationships to group members; that is, they are task- 
Oriented rather than person-oriented even in their personal relationships. 
But Fiedler's findings, as he carefully notes, apply only to groups in 
which “the leader is sociometrically endorsed by the men on whom his 
authority depends. . .. Where his subordinates will not ‘listen’ to him, 


his attitudes cannot affect the group’s behavior.” All this suggests that 
men, a leader who discrimi- 


in at least some task-oriented groups of 
Dates between effective and ineffective workers is not regarded as unfair. 

hen task goals are shared, personal warmth can be made subsidiary 
to task accomplishment, and under such conditions discrimination is 
facilitative; a discriminating leader is not only accepted but also, 
*Pparently, respected. : i 

Fiedler’s findings, like those of Kahn and Katz, point to ways in 
which through facilitative behavior a person can multiply his own 
elfectiveness by making the group as à whole an effective one. 

These findings and those of Katz and Kahn do not, oven "e 
Best exactly the same conclusions. by pee 2 5 
Cistance in Fiedler's studies has a good deal to do wi i twa : mos 
if not al i rather small; and his “leaders” were socio- 
Mire ee vidual and not necessarily official ones. Under 

discrimination on the part 


bers can accept 1 
and trust, and can profit by his somewhat 


t in larger groups, whose leaders are con- 
ho are not necessarily sociometrically 
, the characteristics of employee- 
part of supervisors may be fully 
ological distance. 
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Research Illustration 15.4 


rela- 
Fiedler (1960) has made a number of studies of one € pte: 
tions between leaders and other members of a wide variety 85 ne with 
groups. His work began with discoveries that are — of a 
principles of balanced interpersonal systems: most mem hs s 
college fraternity, for example, were found to see more simi 1 etween 
tween themselves and their most preferred associates than oe not 
themselves and their least preferred ones. Such Se S terms 
began to study group leaders i! ] least 
they did or did not perceive most baled as- 
as being different; this variable he ao this 
pposites (ASo). His rationale for oem 
group leaders was as follows: Those who iare pre 
sharply between the characteristics of their most and their n^ those 
ferred co-workers are, in effect, rejecting the latter, diets close 
who do not so discriminate are persons who prefer to c thay are 
relationships with as many people as possible, whether or no x hypo- 
desirable co-workers, Assumed dissimilarity of opposites is revealing 
thetically, an index of interpersonal distance, in the sense on erent 
more concern with work relationships than with personal a 
assumed similarity of opposites reveals the opposite ban 
One of the first kinds of Sroups that Fiedler studied was à 
of fourteen high school basketball teams; the measure of : 


: : g ring a~ 
effectiveness was simply the proportion of games won during 
The informal leader of e 


ach team (not necessarily the iie 
captain) was designated as Whatever man was most prefer 
teammates as u player, according to sociometric — P 
to what you might expect, the more successful teams hac ni 
their informal leader not the persons who made few di imilarity 
among team members but those characterized by dissin 
Opposites. In Fiedler's words, 


universal, however, and so he 
of the degree to which 
preferred co-workers 
sumed similarity of o 
variable to 


as 
hosen a 
ations 
0. 


ve VO expected that members of good cal r 
relatively close interpersonal relations with each ot 27 5 
members of teams [whose members] accepted one pu re, # 
close to others on the team would also feel more SCC IIT gre 
this Security would allow them to devote proport jidat 
efforts to the task than to activities designed to “fal hy 
own status within the team. While this was a que m low 
it failed to be Supported. Much to our surprise, W leaders UPS mis 
the good teams had . . . chosen as their eed n poorer i p 
ASo persons [perceiving much dissimilarity], a. persons, Wc. 
had selected the warmer, more accepting, ay oy leader? 69. 
formal leaders, The correlation. between 1 Won: W 

score and the proportion of games the team ipe 

a very high relationship for studies of this nature. 


i f 
and 
Toad t 


imilar 
;:elded sim!“ 
: ams yield my 

A comparable study of a second set of basketball teat Ar 


crew, 
nber ct 
m— eams, bor 
results. Later studies of student surveying tea 
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tank crews, shift workers in open-hearth steel mills, and staffs of 
consumer cooperatives provided general support for the original in- 
vestigations of basketball teams, and in some cases even stronger 
support: Fiedler's interpretations of these findings are offered, in part 
in response to the question, Why is psychological distance relevant 


to team performance? 

control and discipline people to 
| ties. If a man is emotionally de- 
antagonize him since this 
he other man's support. Similarly, we can 
objectively, and we can control only 
ant to depend. i 


we cannot adequately 
rong emotiona 


whom we have st 
he cannot afford to 


pendent on another, 
might deprive him of t 
evaluate only those people, 
those on whose good will we do not W 


at contribute to satisfying in- 
ative if (as in the case 


up member to multiply his own 


of Fiedler's informal leaders 


Whatever the leaderlike behaviors th 
ill be most facilit 


d relationships, they wi 
dE dense they enable a gre 
breil : ness through others. Insofar as one o pad : 
Shia ates the arousal of a group norm of impersonality, according to 
tiplied task achievement is rewarded and laxity is not, then he has mul- 
the : his own effectiveness because ers themselves enforce 
the a Insofar as one of Kahn an SUBS 3 es to 
* cation of cohesiveness and consensual pride in their group, he too 

ultiplying his effectiveness. Satisfying interpersonal relations, like 
task achievement, are outcomes of interaction within the group às 4 
Whole; it is the facilitative effects on members interaction that are the 


ess 
ence of leadership. 


group memb 
d Katzs supervisors contribut 


ntial for Facilitation 


Sou 
rces of Individuals’ Pote 
an effective fac 


ilitator in Ways that 
an eyo his capacities or that are personally repugnant to bin. But 
“tempts to identify leaders merely in terms of their personal character- 
dii have not, as we indicated t of this chapter, been very 
Tuitful. Our ciae is with the social sou not the intrapersonal 
Ones, of individuals’ potential for facilitating the achievement of group 
Soals. More specifically our present questions are of this kind: What are 
the socia] nic sm ‘hat tend to elicit whatever abilities group members 


ha 

ve ir 
to become facilitators? : 
Since we have already considered some motivat 


rces, 


ional aspects of this 
(question (in Chapter 9), We shall concentrate On group-structural con- 
Siderations, 8 kinds of positions make it possible for their occupants 
* be particularly facilitative- and equally possible. of gous for them 

provide obstacles to goal achievement. We shall consider two general 


wavs i : = Hed s me 
ys in which recognized pos ially formal ones, like those 


itions—espec 
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of a president, a manager, or a foreman—carry with them a potential for 
facilitation. 

FACILITATION THROUGH POWER. An individual's social power refers 
to the resources that he can muster by way of bringing influence to bear 
on one or more others. It is his potential to exert influence, with or with- 
out the willing consent of anyone who is the object of influence. Such 
power may or may not be resisted; it refers to influence potential, not 
to effectiveness in any particular inst 

b formal positions confer power, in this sense, on their occu- 
— en nisi he true of informal positions, as in the gud n 

ers more effective leaders. Two somewhat different base 


of position-associated hat 
Power may be distinguished: authority, and € 
trol of resources, Authorit s a ee a 


ance. 


y refers to consensually supported powe | 
osition of authority lies in the probability © 


gers who s > pup 
ribus V il a foreman's attempts to influence his workers). wei 
Y accept the authority of a position holder (that is, subm 


either out of respect for his personal characteris for 
e to the position, regardless of who occupies it, or m 
essence of authority is that its ang 
«s members share acceptance of rules according 
hide wis es A to someone. di 
as it in his power 3 15 e SSMO control. A foreman, for m 
and a corporati make equipment or materials available ton rious 
= President can allocate financial resources in P opal 
t is often 125 is a particularly effective form of itt’ 
ailable to officials, As indicated in cupy 

Stration 11.3, page 342), persons who 0€ 


Á ; le 
cation networks tend to be thought of p* 


mple: 
men, 


siders: 


ate Visibility, in the first place, makes them symbols of the grob abers 
H aay and externally, As personified symbols, both group ™ oF 
nd outsiders tend to bring problems to them, rely on t 
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seek their i 
i xs 
Pad ones Recognition as a facilitator results in accept 
i , which in turn results in i "ici 
Hm fb sults in increased opportuniti 
. eir visibilit als i i proram ul e 
rim y may also result in their bei EA 
others i 5 
Ba to follow. Insofar as this occurs, their ce aedi m 
in many ways; ineffectiveness, too, may have m ital ien 
> a ultiplying 


effects, 


Lea i 

dership as a Role Relationship 

roup to continue to exist, and even 
absence of any particularly 
members; there would be no 


Iti ; 
duc 15 possible for an interaction g 
facilit = goals quite successfully, in the 
ative contributions on the part of any 


lead 
ers i 
leader in such a group. But the reverse is no 
E f 
part from a group. In this sense a group is more essential to a 


lead 

1 7 a leader to a group, and this fact alone makes clear the in- 

group 1 of leadership, which depends quite as much on what 

Facilitation = do to, for, and with a leader as on anything that he does. 

recogniti , after all, requires persons to be facilitated, and shared 
ion of a facilitator is a matter of response by members not only 


to hi 
im but also to one another. 


It is for s 
is for such reasons that we have described leadership as a role 


relati : 

as ee group member has become recognized by others 
Come e a 4 acilitative in certain ways, those ways are likely to be- 
facilitati ual on his part as others develop habits of responding to his 
ative ways; thus role relationships develop that are, quite literally, 


tw 
o halves of the same habit. 


* * * 


tionship in which one 
litators toward group 
d, briefly and oc- 
ement and of maintain- 
to members. It often 
ally facilitative toward 
e other, so that two or 
ent ways. Solutions to 


d as a role rela 


as special faci 
confronte 


öt n is best understoo 
goals. 3 are recognized 
casionally Nai qum ce groups are 
ing inter : east, with problems of task achiev 
happens cis relations that are satisfying 
Solving on hat one or more members are especi 

e of these kinds of problems but not th 


mo 
Te persons are equally leaderlike, but in differ 


eith 
er of these kinds of problem, moreover, may be facilitated in differ- 
y on the nature of the group's goals, the 


ent 

Size on depending especiall atu s 

Ceptanc e group, the personal characteristics of leaders, and their ac- 

5 by other group members. Leaders may or may not hold official 
Y the 8, but in either case they are aided in their facilitative behavior 
iie visibility that comes with being recognized as facilitators, and by 

wer that goes with positions of leadership. Leaders’ contributions 
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art 

; " the p 

ad ffectiveness on T 

st effective when they result in increased . "died. Effective 

are mo 8 ibutions are multig ^ fo 

; s their own contributions a E nf di 

her members; thu vaca her 

> dere behavior is constantly dependent on the € Ple relation 

= bers, and is thus interactional in nature, just as a 

members, 

ships are. 


IIEVEMENT 
GROUP COHESIVENESS AND GOAL ACHIEVE 


1 6 (page 

In the experiment described in Research. 1 aur 

459), goal achievement was one of the conditions 5 why this 

cohesiveness arose. We shall now inquire into the r EAEE 
should be so, as well as the reasons for the paces x 
cording to which cohesiveness facilitates goal achievement. 


ac- 


er 
, oup Pow 
Cohesiveness Contributes to Goal Achievement through Group 


. some 
; 380-386, has 5 
A highly cohesive group, as we noted in pages 380-3 
or all of the following characteristics: — neces 


a bc ombe: at 
1. a high level of mutual attraction among its mem se th 


: à neral sen 
sarily in the form of personal liking, but in the genc 
members attribute reward value to each other; 


ules (norm? 
2. shared attitudes, including shared acceptance of rule " 
tiveness), concerning group-relevant matters; role relationsbil 
3. well-developed structural integration; members : accepted. 
including those of leadership, are understood. 
smoothly coordinated. our 
Since it is 


group properties like the 
first question becomes this: 


group contribute to its suc 
our answer, and then go O 
power on the group over 
planation, but only a label 
the interactional processes 
explanations. Thes 
15.5, describing a 
siveness were 


jveness, 
se that make up cohesiv F 


it 
or; } 
account gary 
for the effects that we ee le the pum ai 
behind the label that provic rch Illustra a 
* processes may all be seen in A aspect dd 
D experiment in which these 333 n the 
observed as they developed and chang 
Interpersonal attraction, 
attractive person over the on have cede 
like someone, or trust him, or respect him, you he le by bim. ae 
P influenceable not ha 
Over yourself in the sense that you are erson who does 
30 to speak, already decided that he is a pers 
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Research Illustration 15.5 


In an experiment reported by Sherif and Sherif (1953), tw ^ 

twelve-year-old boys in an isolated summer camp served uni nem 
All were from settled, Protestant families in the 2 ee 
group, and none Was regarded as a “behavior problem”; no boy bad 
a previous history of friendship with any of the others. The ien — 
not know that an experiment was being conducted or that e 


observations were being recorded by observers who acted as c 
selors. ats oun- 
. Stage 1 of the’ experiment consisted of a three-day period de- 
signed to permit the formation of spontaneous, informal groupings 
among the boys. All activities were camp-wide, with maximum frees 
dom allowed in choosing bunks, seats, buddies, and athletic teams 
At the end of this period, sociometric responses showed that the boys 
istering into friendship groups. ! 
five days, then began. The twenty-four boys were 
roups of twelve each, in such manner that the 
ady formed were split up: typically, each boy 
thirds of his friendship choices were now in 
ly one thir roup. Each new 


d in his own new & 
and the two groups then 


were already clt 

Stage 2, lasting 
then split into two g 
friendship groups alre: 
found that about two 
the other group, and on 


group chose a bunkhouse, left immediately, 
in opposite directions, for hikes and coo 


k-outs. These activities, pr! 
ously chosen as particularly attractive, succeeded fairly well in mini- 
mizing the boys' resistance to their group assignments. During the 
five-day period each group. separately. participated in activities like 
preparing their own meals when they were very hungry, making 
preparations for overnight camping when they were tired, and select- 
hideouts" activities known to be appealing 
to the boys and that required participation by each of them. Staff 
members left the planning of these activities to the boys themselves, 
even though many of the situ. to them. 

The following table shows that at the 


" end of stage 
riendship choices were gi 


2 nearly all 


ded only about 


age 2 groups, even 
had, at the end of st 
f friendship choices 


though these groups 
one third of the boys’ choices. Exact percentages 0 
were as follows: 
Received by Red Devils Received by Bull Dogs 
from Red rom from Red from 
Devils Bull Dogs Devils Bull Dogs 
B —— ae A — 
eginning of stage 2 35.1 64.9 65.0 35.0 
Bie 95.0 5.0 123 87.7 
Although it is possible that some of these shifts in friendship 
choices might have occurred during the same five-day period even 
without experimental changes in oup omposition, it is much more 
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1 nmon expert 
lausible to attribute them to the group — we importance. 
m they worked together toward common goal: ating that each 
DES station is supported by other evidence indica the behavior 
5 1 a distinctive set of norms 5 from 
"x members in specified Situations. For 5 i assigning 
peeled norms was handled in the Bull Dog — ly fon dei 
aras numbers of stones to be removed by the r making lanyards: 
swimming pond. Each group had its own ways — —5 Pier. 
and distinctive procedures for selecting secret me 


ela- 
»refore T 
are there 

be avoided, mistrusted, or looked down on, and you a 


Your 
invited. A 
ou have, in effect, wae ich you! 
N P x wh L 
of course, be limited to those areas on 
? > 


17 
by yo 
. nceable de 
ou might not, for example, be influer you ! 


in the 
iscovel 


y 
d oneself 
bases : 
he base 
yon 


stronger countertend. 
rewarding to someon 
P's attraction toward 
for O's toward P; the 
in each oth 


empt. The 
€ for whom one has only contemp 


it is also true, insofar E whic 

olves yielding power to the group. "d 

Dt is true because the power 
Sroup characteristics of m 

rewarding behavior, It is the total set of interperso 


e 

y 

d reciprocally 
relationship" 


3 that 
. Each group member contributes to 
even though it may b 
member derives from are P 
A group also acqu i D 
Consensual and especi 
fully shared that is, if 


s know 
it is not true that all member: 
ers are in 


sua 
onsen 

is perceived to be € 
agreement--a group that is p 
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to have the power to influence those men 
n- 


bers Res 
the — 3 8.4, page 239). Insofar as attitudes are shared 
dung ede — M er is even more effective—not only because sharin Mene 
8 io ment but also, more importantly, because of grou » pe 
(each member's attitudes are supported by the fact a topes 
5 ing 


Share 

d), ar : j 3 

), and because of internalization (each member's attitudes are I 
i re his 

d the reinforcement of rewards by others) 


ar excellence of the power exerted by way 
cceptance of a rule, each member 
e the group's power over all its 


an its 
Y of its members is likely 


; 
cman Inger ne 
of teni, ars is the example p 
contributes pe By sharing in the a 

o and thus helps to creat 


cas including himself. 
e important way in which normativeness can be ex- 
relationshi 5 — integration, which refers to interdependent role 
nated and d among group members such that their activities are coordi- 
372). Inter ne group is like a single unit, behaviorally (cf. pages 368- 
Serpia ede may, in fact, be considered as the outcome of shared 
ship of int ie rules for interdependent role relationships. Any relation- 
to the ane ependence involves some loss of autonomy by the parties 
tion of a but integrated interdependence—as in the coopera- 
sating más 1 for example—often brings the more than compen- 
is a puits sharing in the rewards of joint activity. Integration, which 
Pehavioral a of the group as a whole, means that the group makes 
Broup is 05 emands on its members, who comply with them. Thus the 
in turn dis Mei of the power that regulates role relationships, which 

What e integration possible. 

ave in a mutual attraction, shared 
result in ommon, then, is that they are 
tion PE e power on a group ove 
Wards, th sses correspond, respectively, to tl 
the expression and the perception of 


integr. 

dun veles participation. Since groups are 

cohesive. are characterized by such forms of enr 

ness pic cie should have power over their memb a 
butes to goal achievement insofar as à groups po 


Zed a ; 
nd directed toward its goal. 


and structural integration 
s of interaction that 
bers. These interac- 
he providing of mutual re- 
similar attitudes, and 
cohesive to the extent 
tion, it follows that 


ers. Thus cohesive- 
wer is mobi- 


attitudes, 
all outcome 
r its mem 


Goa] s 
Achievement Enhances Cohesive Power 
ially useful in 


on 15.5) is espec 
pet an : the observa- 


ucce 
hesiveness. H 
of being unambiguo" 
hips. We know that goal achieve 


T “pa 
s "e 9 study (Research Illu 
tion of y experimental procedures, 
De an ip BE in natural settings, that $ 
hne tas determinant of group co 
ing depend, this one has the advantage 
ent and independent relations 
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ment preceded cohesiveness in this case because the experiment ee 
arranged that way; and we know that there was a change in cohesiven®® 
because at least one of its components (interpersonal attraction) Wa 
actually reversed, and thus could sult o! 
continued acquaintance. As we examine the processes by which 1 
occurs we shall, as in accounting for the converse relationship, exam? 
each of the main components of cohesiveness. 18 5 
. It seems self-evident that Broup members' success in jointly am 
ng a goal is likely to increase their attraction toward one another 


not have been merely the re 


g a g H to ae p an 
oe àS coparticipants in that same kind of activity. ie E 
outcome is direc i acp 
come is directly Predictable on theoretical grounds, since uud value 
toward a person is i 


: i ; ; -ward v 
to hi s conceptually equivalent to attributing re p eo 
: y and since jt is rewarding to be helped in achieving a € "tick 

al. Ever d den 

t ee experience Supports the observation that winner 


; . e also 
together and losers fall part. A great deal of research evidence 
supports the pre 


; tative 
analysis of 5 lcm, thus McGrath (1965), in a detailed, pec 
duns ORIG 250 experiments, reports that effectively p ystility 
* P$ tend to have these characteristics, among others: "little he : 
aad disagreement within the Broup; perceptions of successful eti 
tasks.” ke gerona attraction for some but not all types of ae ane 
males i ne Ti goes on to conclude that “the nature of these nitants of 
tisk : A SORSSAEy to consider them as consequences or concor sh we 
h Success rather than as antecedents of task success.” GC. e an 
nave reasoned, in the Preceding section, that attraction may also > 


on- 
tave toned In th a: 
intecedent condition, in the sense of contributing to the groups I e 
tial for task succe 


5S ; : is position is 

plentiful 4 SS, presently available evidence for this posit d 
| Grr ini fog attraction as a consequence of goal achiever t also 
to Si ee success in previous goal achievement "p per 
ance the s i M" aTe ride a 
© sharing of task-relevant attitudes. Shared pi more 


formance i; , sis 
ue, 15 9 good Sxample, as in the case of Kahn and Katz: 


z »rforn 
TOUDs, whose m ^ their high pet : 
S à E ren SONTE 101r aco at 
ance (Rescare embers were aware of t insof! 


1 rules 
= Hlustration 15.3). Shared acceptance of rule siü 
considered responsible for previous pace itm u 
“cess. Thus normativeness is reinforced by $ 


mes 
na. 


tends 


to 
ibute 
rea; ; g ie WSIS contribu 
structural i NS, goa] achievement is likely to 


ntegrati J appear 
ave work dm Interdependent role relationships wa P seated 
Icces 275 2 , wit in- 
uccesses the 2 ly are thereby reinforced, and d by a WI? 


€ more smoothly developed—as illustrate al leaders 
at the end of the season. As formal or inferno grs 
YS in Which they can be facilitative, their fellow S e rela- 
Mi Ways and exert influence on them. Thus "who are 
tween 9ne or more special facilitators and those 
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helpe > 
err em 55 e- m and team members 
e Tm : mo € a a unit. 

tides: and i goto 15 irs — . attraction, shared atti- 

action that follow dem ica as pea C Ming BF igna 

each Ira i n Te Ee S wi 5 Insofar as 

indication of sd motivated to ac hieve the goal, he is rewarded by any 

tributing 1 Linsen toward it, and any of his own behaviors con- 

as erm ig that step are reinforced. And insofar as progress depends 
ated behavior of two or more members—either simultaneously 


or in s 
sequence Jeger ene . 
quence each member's participation im that coordination becomes 
n to respond to each other in 


rei 
— d result is that they lear spond 
fitoesises f ; ashion. Such, in principle, are the individual psychological 
essentially hat lie behind the interactional processes. The latter consist 
and gro Í of social facilitation (reciprocal heightening of motivation ) 
norms an reinforcement (the establishment or strengthening of shared 
onise . hrough rewarding interaction), as outlined in Chapter 9. Be- 
fniteractlon goal achievement is typically rewarding, it gives rise to these 
ional processes that in turn strengthen a group s cohesive power. 
and Goal Achievement 


Cir 
"ireulz ; . — 
lar Relationships between Cohesiveness 


account indicates the general nature of 
achievement, either as dependent or as 
components of cohesiveness; it is not in- 
ariable sequences of events. These 
follows: Insofar as a group has 
power it has had over its mem- 


the a arcus idealized 
LU Mami ir a5 between goal 
tended p and some of the m 
relationshi a literal description of invi 

ships may be summarized as 


Previ i 
Per: lously made use of whatever cohesive ) 
S, by way of mutual attraction, shared attitudes, and structural inte- 


bue 
€ it has achieved its goals with some measure of — And Bur 
a re dm history of success the more likely it is that m group 2 power 
eap enhanced. By the same token, the less fully a group * e 
bile" bower, the less likely its success in goal achievement; and suc 
d » in turn, tends to reduce its cohesive power. 
a circularity—continuing cycles either of suc 
decreas: r success, or of wastes’ 
Step 10 ie power, and further failure—is not. pe ha 5 
ben if b 16se cycles is merely a statement of what is mt i likey ns i p 
Sürily x other things remain the same. General p ip es an apes 
rarely 185 stated in this fashion, even though in every e oun = 
exam ar that all other things remain the — It ofte " pis = pr 
exami e, that shared awareness of failure leads group sus m xcd 0 = 
suce ae things; if so, the very task of reexamination sets B pea San the 
essful solution of which may reverse the cycle, perhaps by discover- 


sful use of power, 
ssful use of power, 
inevitable. Each 


asi 
asing power, and furthe 
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ing improved methods of ensuring structural integration. In analogo 
fashion, excessive pride in previous accomplishment may result in laxi M 
as if continued success were automatically guaranteed; thus the rm h 
ful cycle may be reversed, as when a winning streak is broken pu 
overconfidence. Cycles may be reversed in various ways: throug 
changed patterns of interaction within the existing group; through u— 
changes in the group (such as losing some members or gaining d 
ones); or through external influences of many possible kinds. - 
reversal of cycles through such changes does not imply, however: : » 
the general principles by which cohesiveness and goal achievement 2 

related have been changed. On the contrary, general principles 4ple 
take account of relevant conditions that may change; a general pucr 
is embedded in a theory that accounts for varying effects by Ses 


; Was : 2) 28. 
account of changing conditions under which the principle operate 


: isa een 
One of our main objectives, as we noted in Chapter 1, has b o 


formulate just such principles, that is, in such form that outcomes s 
predictable in terms of conditions included in the principle. Social ps 
chology has only recently come to the stage where it is possible 
formulate and to interrelate some of the necessary principles, in T? 
tentative form, on the basis of still incomplete evidence. In the long, - 
as the late Professor Kurt Lewin was fond of saying, there is not? 


= ciples): 
as practical as a good theory (that is, a set of interrelated pine? are 
Social psychology’s “good theory” is still far from complete. wor 

therefore invited to 


: s A it. 
share in the task of extending and improving 


8 mus 


OVERVIEW: INTERACTION AT WORK 


Group members, as they work jointly to solve a problem, i 


one another by affecting not only the ways in which they offer, a 
revise, and combine proposed solutions but also their motivation t9 tion 
such contributions. One or more members of continuing ne ar 
acilitators toward goal achievement, en man 
d by others they are leaderlike. There ie eve 
can assume leadership roles of facilitate 


a 
: : 177711 roups 
ince most if not all continuing & interper, 


ms. ctivelY 


achi 
lar 
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is directed toward the achievement of its goals, through such interaction, 
its goals are likely to be reached. The converse is also true: a history of 
Successful goal achievement makes more likely those interactional proc- 


e by which a group's cohesive power is increased. Continuing cycles 
of goal achievement, increased power, repeated goal achievement, and 


so p : 
on, characterize effective groups 


NDIXES AND 
REFERENCES 


APPE 


Y SUBJECT MATTER IS LIMITED re r” 
š ome precisi > critical variables ! 
area. Social psychology has been hs sini, b the concept je 
another been central to the field from a 
n a mental state, Within the limits o ! 
logical psychology, such states "ed neve" 
di measurement, This fact, along with a P ug 
impeded the . 8 een fundamentally untrustworthy, iol 0 
this century. It was aerea of social psychology in the early de dampt 
were made to differe ig: the 1920s that any very ser pane b 
social attitudes, A "Hate individuals according to verbal indica v BË 

s - And it was only as it became clear that these gn fer- 
measurement, crude though they might be, still permitted useful in s 
ences about attitudes and behavior n be y i pra social psycholog” 
came to flower as a self-conscious and experimental body o 


ject to any direct “Physical” 


f inquiry: 


ATTITUDE ITEMS AND ATTITUDE SCALES: 
EARLY EFFORTS 


int 

^n i i 125 

THE LIKERT SCALE, Although it was not the carliest technique e our 

of time, the mode of attitude measurement that may come closes ositive” 
intuitive ideas concerning the location of individuals on a P 
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presented by the type of attitude item 
kert item requires the subject to indi- 
affect he feels concerning an object, 

Responses are made within a five- 


ne ive E 
à Bative attitude continuum is re 
»vise ; 
pire ised by Likert (1932). The Li 
"s e the direction and degree of 
“ve . p 
irae or possible state of affairs. 
‘gory continuum, in the following manner: 
A us onc of the symbols preceding each of the following statements. 
“Strongly for “Agree,” SA for “Strongly Agree,” D for “Disagree,” SD for 
ongly Disagree,” and ? for “Uncertain.” 
SA ? 
A ? D SD If the same preparation is required, the Negro teacher 
should receive the same salary as the White. 


SA 
A ? D SD Negro homes should be segregated from those of 


White people. 

a point 
Jatively 
wished 


Hence e n 

85 ps each such item serves to classify the respondent at 

as "m B * aA 

imple positive-negative continuum with respect to some re 
ors have 


99 = specific state of affairs. Typically investigat 
eralized : — of such items, m order to assess reliably a more gen- 
in the aoe E to some complex object. Thus the Likert items used 
expected ample are but two from a lengthier set, all of which might be 

in view of their content to reflect more general attitudes (in 


this 
cas as 
ase toward the Negro). It was assumed furthermore that some rea- 
an individual's responses 


sonable NE A 

— method of combining or summing up 

ard specific aspects of the same object (what we called in Chapter 3 
dividual's 


“subatti » : See 
attitudes”) would provide a reliable indication of the in 
non object. In the Negro case, for 


Jp 
ee attitude toward that comm 
with ple, a white individual who responded that he strongly disagreed 
Mid. ie suggesting Negro- white contact or equality, and strongly 
tween m: items proposing segregation and invidious distinction on 
negati the races, would reasonably be rated as having an ipie 
by inp attitude toward Negroes. Mixed or uncertain responses hee E 
t eee token suggest indifference or ambivalence, and woul tene 
e the individual at some middle position on the summarized atti- 


tude B 

de continuum. 

" Such a combining of responses to a number of items into a single 

mmary produces what is called an attitude scale. One of the most 
by Likert for 


Strai z 
raightforward modes of combination 15 that suggested 


t i 5 

ras a set of his items into 2 Likert scale. This method calls for the 
si s s 

Signment of a sequence of intege 4, and 5 to 


th y scores such as 1, 2; ^ ^ 
S five ordered categories of response taking care that the KJ response 
AE E assigned to either the positive or the negative extreme 
pe a “strongly disagree” may mean à negative reaction to the object 
ather me items, whereas a “strongly agree may ophi that meaning for 
8000 propositions) and then prescribes a simple summation of these 

res for the individual across the whole pattery. As a result, a vedtem 
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" om à 
Likert scale with such Scoring would give total scores ranging from 
minimum of 5 (5 X 1) to a maximum of 25 (5 x 5). awing 
The Likert scale may seem to be such a natural way of i "s 
attitude measurements and combining them that other pi a E 
not apparent. Yet social psychologists rapidly became aware of tite 1 
assumptions required by any technique of attitude measurement, ssi ent 
tions both as to the nature of attitudes and the nature of measure me 
itself. This recognition has touched off much exploration of alter ped 
techniques of attitude measurement, with differing measurement P nib 
erties and based on different assumptions about attitudes. Before o p 
ining the kinds of assumptions that any measurement makes, titude 
consider an example of a slightly different carly strategy of al 
measurement, arks in 
THE BOGARDUS SOCIAL DISTANCE: SCALE. One of the first landmar , F 
the history of attitude measurement was the scale of “social due 
devised by Bogardus in 1925 (certain applications of which n de 
cussed on pages 429 ff. and 446 fl.). He was interested in ue et E 
Brees to which individi 
groups were 
favorable 


ace 
dis- 


1al representatives of various racial and d 
accepted or rejected, Instead of making a distinction be terms 
and unfavorable attitudes, he conceived the problem in 
of degrees of "distance" that his subjects wished to keep between 
selves and members of other groups. If the socia] distance betwec — e 
intimate friends nted by zero, at the other extreme the at 


then 
two 


S represe 


;ocia 
te : is | " 1 S0 
of a rabid anti-Semite toward Jews would represent maximun 
distance, Directions for responses to this scale are as follows: pers 
"T 
mbe 
According to my first fee 


i ; illingly admit men 
ling reactions I would willingly adn die wors 
or 
and not the best I have known, n ald 
T3 E . ave cir 
of the classifications which I have ¢ 


of each ra 


ce (as a class, 
members) 


to one or more e 
; ar 
oups * 
rou] 
ear 
0 


In the original form of the scale, the names of various ethnic £ aoe 
listed at the left of the page, and Gerbss the top of the page Ri 
verbal statements of Seven steps of Pais diitunge, any ond Or i -— 
which may be accepted by each respondent for each group. These * 
steps are indicated in Figure A.]. 


You will notice in this figure that at every step along 
social distance expressed for Canadians is very much less thar 
and Serbo-Croats and, except at the fifth step of the on the 4 
less than for Spanish, In general, the percentages increase 1 stated 
through the fifth step. And if the sixth and seventh steps hac the percent 
: icating unwillingness to exclude then nt step i 
ages would increase Steadily from the first through the tana step 
most cases. This suggests 4 certain ordering of the social c being em 
If a person rejects the idea of a particular foreign nationa 


in negative form—ing 
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Spanish 


20 
en 
A 


0 
To a 
Wome Tomy To my To employment To citizenship As visitors Would 
maris y club as street as in my in my only to my exclude 
age personal neighbors occupation in country country from my 
chums my country country 


icans expressing each of 


5 native Ameri 
groups ( adapted 


FIGURE 
URE A.l. Percentages of 172 
d selected nationality 


Sever 
n degrees of social distance towar 
from Bogardus, 1928) 


one te same occupation in his country, it is unlikely that he would 
SAMS foreign national to close kinship by marriage. 
Mher an ordering of items, 25 we shall see, can be considered E 
scale ae property of an attitude scale. In the case of the Bogardus 
given ie Ret that most respondents would tend to accept persons of a 
t oe up to a certain degree of social proximity, and then 
of Peston. an any more intimate contact, gives us a very natural means 

dat * individuals in single locations on the social distance scale. 
individ, ey would want to characterize the amount of social distance an 
tars de feels toward a group by that point at which his acceptance 
dividu TE a This single score, as a means of pep an in- 
(in de S attitude after observing his response to a number of stimuli 

is case, seven), is analogous to the summe 


o d score for an individual 
n , : : 
a Likert scale, although the tactics employed to arrive 


at such a de- 
Script; 
E» are quite different in the two cases. 
8 f we were interested in measuring attitudes towar 
1 ial group in terms of some generalized positive-negative COD. 
hat difference would it make which of these two kinds of attitude 
0 


8 a í £ ; 
17 we decided to use? For some gross purposes, such as locating in 
Population those individuals who are relatively hostile to that group, 

s those more favorably disposed, it 


and dict; d 
distinguishing them roughly from 


d an ethnic or à 
tinuum, 
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is likely that the two methods would give fairly comparable results. 


the other hand, if we are conducting an experiment inducing change 2 
ethnic group attitudes, we might not expect to be able to move d 
if any persons from a generally unfavorable to a generally favorable 
position, but would be satisfied if we could demonstrate that a signi” 
cant portion of our subjects had been moved some detectable distance 
along the attitude continuum, For finer purposes such as these, We 7 
likely to become much more concerned with both the accuracy and t Us 
meaning of our scale Scores, as well as the kinds of units and distance) 
that different attitude scales presume, To understand the issues involved 


Ht , eo 
aer, we must first make some general observations about the natur 
the measurement process itself, 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MEASUREMENT 


sacr has 
_ The Purpose of any scale is to measure something. Any pac 


mensions that can be measured. A samp ° 5 
example, may be measured in terms | cur 
its melting point, its resistance to an electric -— 
each case a different scale must be used to -" 
uestion and each scale must be calibrated » de- 
dimension being measured—pounds, cubic inc matters 
ature, ohms, and so on. The size of the units arè > o 
convention, and originally were rather arbitrary 
continuum according to rotations of the nit 
slittathe oe d Ls. t make hours, and subdividing eite to the 
rotation of the mo = man might have tied his reget ths or hun 
dredths to f aon around the earth and subdivided in ten itions ° 
i smaller units, What is important is that defini i who 
units are known and have the same meaning for ? 

T 
In many respects an 2 3 
It is a kind of yardstick : 
persons in terms of units 


. sce oth 
attitude scale is like some of these ot erica 
used to assign values (usually ei 5 
> 4 o i n 
that are defined in as exact a fashi e um. 


ble fever. 1t ie s : si 
b Es punt e "1 is obvious that our clarity as to the — t js less 

emg employed, a ` 5 ors assi NT 
& employed, and hence the meaning of any numbers asst! Subject ö 


than in the cases of fam 
lifts a 50 Pound weight to a certain height, while Subje H i 
pound weight and Subject C a 150-pound weight to the san ht as A? 
we would not hesitate to say “B has lifted twice as much pog eight is 
or “the weight C lifted is as much greater than B's as d i 
Sreater than A's» If. however, on a five-item Likert scale 
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attitudes toward Negroes, Subject A receives a score of 20, B a score 


of 30, and C a score of 40, we might not want to proclaim that ^A is 
as C”; or that "C is more favorable than 


favorable than A." In the latter 
in the discriminating power of 
what the units (and scale 


twice as hostile toward Negroes 
B by just the same amount as B is more 
case, although we may have confidence 
the attitude items, we are much less sure just 


values ) mean. 


Levels of Measurement 
on process, and students of these 


Measurement is a kind of classificati 1 : 
classification procedures into 


Droblems have found it useful to divide 
levels of measurement" according to the number and stringency of re- 
quirements that any given measurement procedure may be said to satisfy, 
and hence the Humber and precision of statements that may be made 
about elements so measured. Four such levels are commonly distin- 
guished: in ascending order, they are the nominal, ordinal, interval, and 
ratio levels. These levels can be ordered in the sense that 5 
Satisfying the requirements of each “higher” level automatically satisfies 
all of the requirements of the levels “below” it. " 
NOMINAL CLASSIFICATION. One form of classification 5 c a 
we would not think of it as measurement at all involves the mcs — 
elements into classes, with no specification as to the relationship 0 og 
Class to another. In such a classification procedure, we might use * 
bers to label the classes we establish, but the numbers ae x per 
cance relative to one another save as discriminable = 1 jhen the 
example is the numbers worn on sports uniforms, particular y br desig- 
first digit of two numbers used may have the limited meaning e A : 
nating a particular position on the team. However, if all 11 1 adis 
football team wear jerseys with numbers in the 60s, and a i u uiro 
have numbers in the 30s, we do not thereby conclude i, g are 
are twice as big, tall, rough, or sure-handed as the fullbacks, 2 ease 
That they are mans of anything than the fullbacks. Numbers in this cà 


i s of objects, 
are si i .vmbols to mark off nominal classe: 
simply being used as Sym Jols yes 8 1 
and any otl = e vm astive of a natural order colors 
jer set of s 


1 bols less sue : well 
iffey ER > classes as Well. 
Ciferent leaf shapes—could designate 1 T level from higher forms of 


cati hi 
What distinguishes classification at puis nbols chosen to label the 
Measurement is the simple fact that the sy! 1 f lationship between 
classes are not intended to indicate any aan — common the fact 
those classes. The higher forms of measurement m um e 
that some kinds of relation between the classes set in the precision 
cal labels: these higher forms differ from one * 

‘ith which these relations are specified. hat we might want to specify 

ORDINAL MEASUREMENT. The first thing the 


o crude that 
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is likely that the two methods would give fairly comparable results. ks 
the other hand, if we are conducting an experiment inducing change E 
ethnic group attitudes, we might not expect to be able to move ele 
if any persons from a generally unfavorable to a generally favora? á 
position, but would be satisfied if we could demonstrate that a Sig! e 
cant portion of our subjects had been moved some detectable distans 
along the attitude continuum. For finer purposes such as these, We is 
likely to become much more concerned with both the accuracy and 5 
meaning of our scale Scores, as well as the kinds of units and sa oe 
that different attitude scales presume. To understand the issues involv 


ature O 
here, we must first make some general observations about the nat 
the measurement Process itself, 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MEASUREMENT 


as 
5 ; ject he 
The purpose of any scale is to measure something. Any obje 


various characteristics or dimensions that can be measured. A samp © 85 
some unknown solid, for example, may be measured in s 
ing point, its resistance to an electric? „asure 
each case a different scale must be used to p" 
and each scale must be calibrated 0 Je- 
Brees of temperat -mension being measured—pounds, cubic . der ers 
112 ature, ohms, and so on. The size of the units are > read 
of established convention, and original] xe rather arbitrary. Ins 
of dividing the time Sa T OQ ee earth 
— ini x — ap hours, and subdividing hoe ee the 
5, man might have tied his time 


rotati 5 or hun 
s cci is rie moon around the earth and subdivided in poet 0 
erm smaller units. What is important is that defi ] whe 


the workir i 

Ng units are k ; for à 
nown z ave St a ^anin 

use them. and have the same meaning 


In m ni 
orica 
used to assign values (usually numeri“ ossi- 
` that are defined in as exact a fashion ah units 
ble. However, it is obvious that our clarity as to the nature js less 
being employed, and he arity as gned. 5 
than in the cases of famili f Subj is 


continuum according to rotations of the 


h weight 2 
«, " 8 wel 

or "the weight C lifted is as much greater than B's as Bs © 

Sreater than A's" If, however, on a five-item Likert sca 
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she receives a score of 20, B a scor 
Svice might not want t n à : 
as hostile » rei E o proclaim “Ai 
BE P toward Negroes as C^; or that ^C is more fav 1710 2 
S ^ Sc € a id 
ease, alt ien amount as B is more favorable than A." In i 1 8 
> t , ý 1 
1 aps we may have confidence in the discriminating —— ce 
e items, we are mucl ; j ed 
, we 1 less sure just what th i 
a e units (and sc 
ale 


values 
alues) mean. 


atti > 
oye toward Negroes, Subje 
, and C a score of 40, we 


Levels 
els of Measurement 


h ane x H id 

ae eee isa kind of classification process, and students of these 

Nane oi nine aii it useful to divide classification procedures into 

anek os ween according to the number and stringency of re- 

alk ence ii any gum measurement procedure may be said to satisfy, 

about elene can ber and precision of statements that may be made 
nts so measured. Four such levels are commonly distin- 


guished: i 
shed: in ascendi 1 ‘ : 

n ascending order, they are the nominal, ordinal, interval, and 
lered in the sense that measurement 


ratio levels. T 
Sie These levels can be orc 

sfying the requirements iu dt : : 
g the requirements of each “higher” level automatically satisfies 


all of : 
the requirements of the levels *below" it. 
1:0N. One form of classification 80 crude that 


ent at all involves the sorting of 
as to the relationship of one 
e might use num- 


we eer e CLASSIFICAT 
elements i ES think of it as measurem 
class 3 : classes, with no specification 
bers to "e ier. In such a ck ssification procedure, W nur 
cance vere i classes we establish, but the numbers have no signifi- 
example E ^ie to one another save as discriminable symbols. A good 
first digit he numbers worn on sports uniforms, particularly when the 

of two numbers used may have the limited meaning of desig- 


nating ; 5 
g a particular position on the team. However if all guards on 2 
ith numbers in the 60s, and all fullbacks 


footb; 
— wear jerseys wi 
are twice pers in the 30s, we do not thereby conclude that the guards 
e as big, tall, rough, or sure-handed as the fullbacks, or even 
nything than the fullbacks. Numbers in this case 
bols to mark off nominal classes of objects. 
s suggestive of a natural order—colors or 
the classes as well. 
this level from higher forms of 
ymbols chosen to label the 
rticular relationship between 
common the fact 
cified by numeri- 
he precision 


th 
te are more of a 
and an p y being used as sy™ 
different ay set of symbols les 
Wh. caf shapes—could designate 
isis. distinguishes classification at 
Classes ni is the simple fact that the 5 
those dium not intended to indicate any part er 
that 5 The higher forms of measuremer ee in 
cal 8 — ad inds of relation between the € pim jn m e 
With weed these higher forms fler from one another in 
Ks ch these relations are specified. l l l 
DINAL MEASUREMENT. The first thing that we might want to specify 
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iç greater 
about relations between classes of objects is that one class is a8 
or less than some of the other classes with respect to Some pr order 
Ideally, we would want to be able to put all our classes = i gi 
of hierarchy of "more than" and "less than" relationships, mpen ^ yect to 
cal scientists can organize substances into a hierarchy sg re mem 
the property "hardness" by observing which substances can ordi 
which other substances. To feel successful in establishing such au cate- 
ing, we would certainly require that if category B is greater we to the 
gory A, and category C is greater than category B with € category 
same property, then certainly category C must be greater than and iron 
A with respect to that Property. If a diamond scratches iron, téh Jead, 
scratches lead, then it must be true that the diamond will scra suite 
or we will be forced to conclude that these substances are not 
to measurement with respect to hardness at the ordinal level. 


Two crucial observations are to be drawn about measur 
this level. The first is that by 


are beginning to assume some 
which objects are be 
objects is greater than another is meaningless save with respe 7 P 
specified property or dimension. Many problems of attitude. variabil- 
ment come to hinge on the isolation of a particular dimension 0 
ity along which these psychological states may be ordered. vides ? 
The second Observation is that ordinal measurement pin canno 
g observations about objects even where an pein’ 
s marking off even divisions of the peas even di 
ense that the lines representing inches ma f hardnes? 
4h gre? 
can be ordered by relative hardness an E 


ysi- 


ment a 
we 


ta 
a sly import 
reliability and the information turns out to be tremendously ertaining 
in many contexts, This fact is very useful for us, since units P no 


: t us are „ 
: of Psychological states that most interest U clarity 
toriously difficult to establish, ime, he object? 
about units limits the kinds of cl presume 
we have ordered. We still ca pri. 
; distances between our ordered classes or, 
cially, that the dist 
have measurable units. 


units» 
INTERVAL AN 


lear 
ave C in to 
> RATIO MEASUREMENT, When we do a can begi” 
as is the case in much familiar : 


physical measurement.“ heat incre 
make more powerful Statements. Knowing only that aioe cle 
first silver, then gold, and then iron will melt, serves to sisely. sO 
ing point of these elements ordinally but no more s melting Po, 
we might rank these elements 1, 2, and 3 with rn 

We would not be justified in expecting that the additi 


ases: 


al heat req" 
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en iron as opposed to gold would be the same as that required to 
gold by comparison with silver, simply because we have located 
pem rey e ie nin Examining the elements with actual units 
sete iem E how evet, would show their melting points to occur at 
1 and 1535 c respectively, and would imply that gold and 

r are much more similar with respect to melting point than iron is 


to either of them. 

- Even with such units (and hence w 

"s erval measurement) we are not equip 
ir objects ; i 

“i m that consider their measures as T 
gful to say, for example, that it takes half a 


iron as i s 
»n 1 it does to melt silver or gold, for such 
is a point at which there is no heat at all, a matter we know to 


e Such statements presume measurement at a ratio level, for 
is die u prime requirement, in addition to the presence of equal units, 
lesse or of a zero point, or state of total absence of whatever 

y is being measured. Centigrade measures of temperature are not 


bas 
se "X : z i i i 
ased on a zero point that is meaningful in this sense. 


each element one rank 


hat is called interval or equal- 
ped to make statements about 
atios. It would not be mean- 
gain as much heat to melt 
a proposition assumes that 


Atti 

titude Scales and Levels of Measurement 

attitude measurement W 
as at least ordinal, while attempting 
uld be clear that ordinal 
asurement of any 


Much of the early history of as marked by 


efforts 
rts to ensure that measurement W: 


to stri 5 
strive toward interval measurement. It sho 
attitude me 


m isa ones — for vA rwr mà 
c e, a 1 g as x "OT. 
certain 90 n We must certainly NS that 5 units O — j 
g, such as ones political party, really represent a greater de 
T favoring than do 4 units, and a lesser degree of favoring than 
9 1 appear surprising that attitude scales have not alw. 
the iod in this respect. Examples can be found of scales fo 
“7 ent labeled “S units represents a more favorable position than 
MA. for some people but a less favorable position than T 1 on 
for ¢ Most often, these difficulties arise when the tactics emp oyed 
obtaining a summary score across a number of stimulus items is un- 
fortunately chosen relative to the mixture of items expected to make the 
total scale, Suppose, for example, a scale of attitudes toward juvenile 
delinquents has boca designed by the simple method of scoring one unit 
Or each "favorable" response to any 1 of 20 items about juvenile delin- 
quents. Such scores could run from 0 to 20. Suppose, furthermore, that 
Some of the items dealt with basic matters related to attitudes toward 
Juvenile delinquents: “Delinquents require not just punishment alone but 
the care and understanding We give invalids." And suppose that other 
items represent only superficial aspects of the issue such as: “Juvenile 


ays been 
r which 
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deli 
inqu 
ent 
first ki s need 
<ind 2 bet 
of ter 
perso items medi 
n y S. 1C; 
would win — no es care.” If a 
e ec : TS L ers 
feel du i a summar nine of th lig add mit accepted sc 
eld seve 
the score ne e of 9 Score of "x latter kind cive a score of ys of the 
made in of 7. There really ics Under thes of items, and „while 4 
rese 8 enii 1 : 
THE Sani d are other — Wigs conditions we p ee 
Z RANK 8 75 „avs j e fa 2 > mig 
of these — ih correct "i in whicl re favorable attit a - 
a T. 3 MET ac 1 > e ude 
may not ea the sean OF iei of € i same mistake k p 
mensi 2 0 simple SCALIN| sitions o sU van be 
mensic equal i additi NG. ns on the ¿ s 
ing a that is] al oe of s A primary pes attitude scale 
e su investi ance Scores ifficulty i 
E cae simal stige or es acros ity in man 
scaling. Thi ip Ue a origin 1 equal efficacy a set of "tem dut 
Structi sn scores j nally ‘fficacy i ms the 
ction nethod hi es is i y had i acy in tappi : 
up For th Xd hinges nie die gue: mind apping the . 
a a number . simplest s on the ed in the . One way of avoid- 
inion of s i sank orddr 
tow; state order metl 
ard men method ° 
religi ts 1 i 
eligion, "diana we a aid in scale con- 
verv assume g 
ery ditur 15 represent t draw 
able. SC 
, throu 
gh neutri 
al, 


favo: 
rabl 
ber e. Thes 
of i Se Wi 
judges vou 
ges with t} ld be placed i 
ne re ed in randc 
om ord 
er and gi 
given to 
and 


these i 
ser 
n rank order f 
rom 
avora le 


use , 
of judges to 


Versi 
sion 
of thi 
iis 4 
approach we ] 
> might firs 

all shades 0 
to very 


(on th q 
he rig] quest t] 
express ght). TI ver nat th 
Cice. be ey xv 
left of es an attity à m very unfavorabl work indepe a nun 
tions d If —— e more e asked 9 (on the ie mage pu 
certain av > mak o very f 
the y the stat orable nake sur very Í 
state judges they oS i than all state that ci 
i ments ; s, the S are all state at each stat 
1 scale if -: exactly d ved age in iu m pese ri 
cate whi 'e the 5 or dis somewhat differ si- 
à vhia Saas same isca different PO, 
ae of us one x 0 order. 2 until all judges ra 
3 mos Aree peopl closest e to e have a cruc e atti 
Individuals with s €, we mi n their eet er all the statements an 
th respectiv l and 25 Saen ht find, for position, Measuring the à 
e m : exa 55 i 
abl most nui. We aii agree — our Aces that indivi ual 
e attitud vorable ud prob: Ost with s Bes placed in position 
e, and t} attitude t ably be statements in Pe " et 
hat B's dei veri igi in ei put 
itude is ibam. ws C has the mis favor 
nediate. This i 
. s is clearly an 
[ the 


ordi 
nal s 
: Scal 
positi e,a 
ions on S we 
on our s have no j 
cale, idea of tl 
ae dist: 
stanc a 
e between each 
item? 


Ou 
r si 
mplifi 
ed 
exa 
mpl 
e di 
iffers 
ts from freq 
uent practi i 
ice, since 
mean, 


are oft 
en ke 
pt eve 
n if; 
jud 
e 
ges do not agre 

e exactl 
y. In this case the 
ccn 


or 
prefer, 
abl 
y the 
media 
an 
positi 
tion given the it 
items by the j " 
y judges: is 
d an 


to be 
the s 
scale v 
alue 
- Guilf 
0 
rd (1954) and otl 
others have su 5 
ggeste 
i onvert 


rank order ; 
Ww judgm 
each ix a eis into more 
check against mist of tems have ben ego 
internal co islocation i of addition pros responde se 
nsistency” * perform on scores is required, a € 
responses to on another type o al 
items that are ex ected 0 
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ltem A 
" Item A ae 
ro Anti m 
> nti Pro Anti So dai lem A 
ro nti 
Pr " 
ltem B B9 Pro ng Pro 87 o Anti 
Anti Henn ltem B e EIE 
"inni n 
Anti m 
35 
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FIGU 
RE A.2 
. Some possible relations between two items involving di 
, mous responses acid 


This analysis often involves a 


be 
combined i 
nbined into a final attitude scale. 
are related either to 


stud 

"cdi 1 way in which responses to each item 
device —̃ or to the expected summary scale score. A statistical 
ure of the A 2 the coefficient of correlation provides one handy ite 
On. another alt to which responses to one item relate to those msde 
ed (dichot ome possible patterns of relations between items in simis 
of items (: omous) form are presented in Figure A.2. In the first beri 
30 anre m there is no relationship, for persons “pro” on item A are 
This: abse Š y to be “pro on item B than are persons “anti” on item A. 
0.0. In ( a of relationship is expressed as a correlation coefficient of 
c), however, responses to the two items are perfectly related 


à correlati 
ation of 1.0), for all people “pro” on item A are "pro" on item p 
r are "anti" on both items. In (b) an 


as w. 

“dle maii the remainder à 

scarcely pe case is presented, where there is some relationship, although 

lie Sou diei au one. The actual correlation coefficient for (b) would 

determine I between 0.0 and 1.0 (such as A), the exact location being 
immer d the type of coefficient employed. 

Or scales — ions of internal consistency in evaluation of ! 

ben item quire at least intermediate if not quite strong relations be- 

s, or between each item ] scale score. If, for 


ex and the tota 

ample, o 2 e . 
, one or two items relate very poorly to all others in a prospective 

ator is likely to decide either of two things: the items 
or in some other sense defective that responses 

vere measuring some real state OF 


attitude items 


Scale 
vie the investig 
ës 
so poorly worded 


Wer 
e s : 
dime. laden with error; 0% if they V 
sion, it was some dimension or dimensions unrelated to the investi- 
are likely to be discarded. 


ither case, the items 
ommonly expected 


S à 
uch analyses of internal consistency have been ¢ 
You will recall, however, that a 


In sat: 
ferent such as the Bo£ al distance scale used a slightly dif- 
rationale for combining as it tended © eget td 
dividual would “go 


Special ki 

just b Fes of internal consiste hat an in 

* so „ B 
ar” in letting a person of anothe near him, but would go 


Bator’ Sm 
s original intent. In € 


ardus soci 
items, 
ney such tl 
r group 
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social distance 
farther. This breaking point defined his location on the oe poe thë 
mr However, such an assumption may actually be viola iie 
date elel, where we might discover, for example, eee Span- 
ganamos of the Americans depicted in Figure Ad i pans of their 
i le as personal chums at a club, but reject the e vol 
ish peop P ighbors, Once again, these prn di- 

result of the intrusion of oth 
mensions of consideration than pure social distance. ment df such 
GUTTMAN SCALING, In the early days of attitude measurem 


; measure were 
apparently irregular responses to a scale like the oe loca- 
not too frequent, the investigator might simply assign an $ ach to prob 
tion to these irregular subjects, In a most interesting appros to examine 
lems of scaling attitudes, however, Guttman (1950) began ve extremity 
items apparently ordered on the basis of “difficulty” or gre items WaS 
to determine whether the attitude domain covered by 5 ingle scale, 
sufficiently unidimensional to Warrant placing the items in — unus QU 
Or was instead cluttered with other sufficiently potent . j be con- 
sheer error) that no unidimensiona] scale could uar 5 

structed. For the sake of clarity, good measurement usual de 
one dimension at 4 time, since even with dimensions that hä 
relationship to one another, the 
ordering of intermediate 
volved, If you we 
account both t} 


ceeds 
some 
t the 


Te asked to employ ne time, you 
ne dimensions of height and weight at the san 


sighs 

: sho welig? 

tremely small”), But in-between them a tall, thin man — ns 

190 pounds bigger than a short, fat man who weighs 210 p be- 
easy to rank People on eith 


» situation 
er dimension by itself, but — pier ») 
Y to compress both on a ane in scaling 
an scaling (also called "cumula illustration 
ty is readily conveyed with an 


isting of three 
Suggested by Stouffer (1955), Imagine a spelling test consisting 
Words: 

Catastrophe 

Cattle 

Cat 


f 
ticula 
y e is a par ;dua 
Since these items differ quite markedly in difficulty, there individu 
kind of con 


sistency we would expect in the responses. ae 
can spell the hardest Word, it is likely that he can "ed "een words * 
words. If he can Spell only two words, we know erue is. The et 
are. If he can spell Only one, we know which one ordei scale lo d 
interrelation of items necessary to produce a good s you can see if ue 
more like Figure A2(d) than like Figure "de pel: B the spelling 
Consider item A to be the spelling of “cattle” and i 
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tastrophe"; but nobod S bf ea spel "ORE cannot spell “ca- 
thought s i — y represents the FENGISE sitoatton. A little further 
Gültman "d Suggest to you why, in principle, items conforming to the 
N f iten “ee avoid ambiguity in their combination. That is, for a 
in the med ike those in Figure A2(b) it is clear that people falling 
iist “ams ^al cell and in the anti-anti cell are clearly most “pro” and 
Sonew M respectively, with the anti-pro" and “pro-anti” people falling 

ere in between. The ambiguity is present because it is not clear 


whic i : 
h of these mixed responses is more “pro” than the other. The Gutt- 
steps this problem by requiring that only 


“cate e 
tastrophe.” Eighteen people wh 


man 5 
ace configuration in effect side 
i adi ms 
ntermediate cell be occupied. 
be extended to many more than 


The G À : 
he Guttman reasoning can readily 
ation of Guttman 


two j 
ite r . f 
ems, and indeed for technical reasons a demonstr: 
ive the more items satisfy the 


ar becomes increasingly impressi ; 
ity iSi UpEOSE 3o" had six statements of known degrees of favorabil- 
staten ara Communism that you wanted to test for dimensionality. These 
place aes are given to a number of subjects with the instructions to 
and a F plus sign beside those attitudes with which they personally jer 
uda sign beside those with which they disagree. A hypothetica ly 
in Tal ewe in the Guttman sense involving seven subjects is shown 
pla - n A.l. The numbers across the top indicate that the items are 

ced in position from item 1 (least favorable) on the left to item 6 


(most favorable) on the right. 


— ) responses of seven 


TABLE A.l. Favorable (+) and unfavorable ( 
rder from the 


Subjects to six statements on Communism arranged in o 


least to the most favorable statement 
Most 


— favorable 


Subj 
ubject favorable 
1 4 9 8 


to 
co 


}+4+4+44+ 
L+a++ 


\ 


\ 


O HOOD 
I+++++++ 


\ 


ny one item also 


who agrees with a 
orable attitudes. 


" In this ideal example, a subject 

Erees with all items that express less extremely fav 

here is no disruption in the internal order of the responses. In a looser 
a score of 3 


Scale construction, it would be possible fora person toget 
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3 à " gura- 
by agreeing with any three items. But in a peal tage | 
tion, anyone with a score of 3 (as subject D) must 15 lo sums, Di 
items 1, 2, and 3 rather than any other combination of ir LE exactly 
other words, to know the total score of any subject is to kn 
the items with which he agreed and disagreed. . Su. a db 

Such an outcome is one criterion of unidimensionality. he closet 
practice, one seldom finds the ideal outcome described. ae uut is 
the responses approach this ideal, the more likely it is that ogee order 
not simultaneously tapping several different attitude dimensions. ale con- 
to calculate the degree to which responses to an attempted S ucibility- 
form to this ideal, Guttman has devised a coefficient of reproc an jonses 
This measure indicates the percentage of accuracy with which n m i 
to the various statements can be reproduced (or predicted) from roduci- 
edge of the total scores. | 1 technique, 
bility would be 100 percent. For an excellent discussion of this tec 
White and Saltz (1957) may be consulted. b 

Other methods are sometimes employed for assurance that 5 y 
are being placed on the scale ii con- 
ordered. Over and abov. e im- 
sistency, for example, 
ported from outside to 
à scale, the more favor 
respect to the extern 
attitudes toward the 
And suppose the pe 
who voted for a ]o 
If we c 


tual 


$ r Rating rep 
n our illustration, the coefficient of re] 


jects 


at locations that are at least res al 
€ the examination of patterns of asm, ^ 
corroborating information can sometimes. d on 
show that the more favorable a score ed a 
able are those persons’ attitudes or pes ipa of 
al evidence, Suppose we had a five-point “society: 
importance of public education in American : scores 
rcentages of those possessing equal uri? 3, 
cal school bond issue were as shown in Ta f edu- 
an assume that general attitudes toward the importance © these 
cation would weigh heavily in voting on the bond issue, group 
results would certainly encourage us to believe that at least fort ttitud e 
as a whole, an attitude score of 5 represents a more lovorittile, € itself 
than a score of 4, and so on down the attitude scale. This is son 11 5 is 
any assurance that the attitude of every individual with a ee ut sim- 
more favorable than that of every individual with a score ue " The goa 
ply shows that the general or majority trend is in this direction. 


pje. To the 

remains to make this true for as many individuals as possible. ps 
extent that this goal is reached, one has attained relatively clean 
urement at the ordinal level Jie 

Although measurement even at this level has great pd scales 
often pressing practica] reasons for attempting to design is equal as 
that approach the interval leve] by having their units as im. to help 
possible. Suppose you Were asked to direct a buses 1 suspicion 
avoid a catastrophic war by reducing attitudes of m iet dm it is you" 
on the part of various national groups. Assume, further, 


P thods 
r various me 
job to make a preliminary study of the effectiveness of 


" 
there are 
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ng favorably on the local school 


TABLE A.2. The percentage voti 
having different attitudes toward 


bond issue for each of five groups 
education (hypothetical data) 


Score on attitude Percentage voting for the 
local school bond issue 


toward education 
88 


72 
60 
49 
34 


— 0 We Ot 


The only way to deter- 


try different procedures 
we the attitude 


thod, when applied to 2 


ge attitudes of mistrust et 
With what constitutes an effective method is to 
1 samples of various groups of pers 
et produced, You find that a certai 
ae fl whose average score at the start W paie 
10755 scale ranging from 0 to 10. But suppose the same picem 
t another group whose initial score averages 3.0, raises it on y one pom» 
0 4.0, You can correct that the method is more effective for 
the former than for the latter group only if you are sure the ge 
is scale are virtually equal at these different zones in the scale. Ot - 
Wise, no conclusion can be drawn about the relative effectiveness of e» 
method for the two different groups. For this purpose. then, a mere y 
Ordinal scale would not be adequate. ner attitude 

Later in this section We shall describe attempts to uei Ja ^ 
Scales with a claim to approximations 0 units. First, et 1 
Will be useful to consider one 97 two other aspect egies 


ly conclude 


fa i i H 7 
. r, in discussing the differing ma 
; 
Ve have been talking about general strategies of measur! mut e 
also be concerned with ways in which our success oh, deer 
eai the fact, whatever the level of measurement at which we ?* 
e 
mpted to operate. 
T 
he Accuracy of Measurement N- 
i e is accurate only WI 
épouse] pt gea pecie meter long, subdivided 
Certain tolerances. If you were given a ead ben a 1 sài 
3 easu | 
o centimeters, and were up 118 rend t slightly differing results 
8 would tend to cluster 


dre . 
edths of a centimeter, s 
y trials, he resu 
he most frequent measures 


ex En fresh trial. Over man aer Pr 

ithin a specifi: e, and loca io i : 

would fend pec ^ "he middle of this range. You would have fair 
a. Ja 
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assurance that the average of Your results over many trials might be your 
best estimate as to the "true" length of the table. Nevertheless, it would 
be wise to keep in mind that €ven easy and unambiguous physical meas 


be considered frightening, How Concerned one must be about a certain 
amount of known error in a set of measurements has less to do with 
the magnitude of the error in an absolute sense than with the magni- 
tude of the error relative to the purposes to which the measurements 
will be put. Error that may be disastrously large for some purposes— 
ordering a drafting device that must snugly grip the ends of the table 
—may be trivia] for other Purposes, such as ordering a new table p 
Presupposes, however, that we are able to equiP 


ourselv. i i ise i l 
es with fairly precise information as to the accuracy of our meas 
urements in any given case 


Sone into the devising of ways to galee 
Ogical measurements. In the process, it has vi 
is in some Ways too gross a term, for 1 — 
for examp] M measurement can be inaccurate. We : 0 
ean. Le aon pte, that when an investigator finds pattern n- 
Je items that are Puzzlingly inconsistent, he may d 
D been distorted by error (boxes carelessly dba 

> ^or example), or that other dimensions than the one i 


Which an investi at adi 
» : E z sur 
ment and its validity. must be concerned-the reliability of his mea 
ble 


1 
Y OF AN ATTITUDE SCALE. We would have great trou 


Ing on how much the yardstick was st i 
ment; that 1$ 
desirable 


Over a . 
an Bote 5 85 85 — object (s), the most straightforward 1 kn the 
€ reliability of an attitude scale would be to ^a 2 


Same individuals Tespond 
the test-retest technique, 


each time i Hi ed 
" 1 responds to it, the greater the reliability of the sca ; 
Id to be. Typically, estj 


H e T 
perfect reliability, in the Sense that each person taking the test a 56^ 
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tim " dost " 

9 ould keep the same position, relative to others retaking the test, 

5 “te he held on the first trial. Many attitude scales have been found 
have reliabilities in the neighborhood of .95. This is sufficiently close 


to 1.0 to be considered highly reliable. 
à 3 we hu pr in this test of det however. If the retest 
sibi i ed after only a short interval, su jects may remember their 
would s and try to be consistent with their former performance. This 
b wa iei yn a spuriously high coefficient of reliability. Yet if the retest 
"E n^: nt for any substantial interval, the possibility increases that 
thigh of reliability may turn out to be spuriously low, since some 
buco. An may have experiences that actually change their attitudes 
te een tests. Kelly's study (1955) of engaged couples who were re- 
Sted, sixteen to cighteen years later, shows that this problem of change 
can be quite serious when the time interval is large. Retests of values 
and vocational interests showed the greatest stability. Self-ratings and 
Other personality variables were next in stability. The lowest consistency 
of all was found for a series of attitude scales that registered a "test- 


retest” reliability of .10, hardly above chance. 
Ideally, the concept of reliability and the possibility of real change 


as time passes suggest that we should reduce to zero the time interval 


between taking the two scales. The method most commonly used for 
Measuring reliability succeeds in doing this in one limited sense. A scale 
With at least twice as many items as are wanted for the final version is 
Prepared. This long scale is then treated as being composed of two 
talves, each of which is regarded as a separate but equivalent scale, 
siven simultancously. To make the scales more truly simultaneous, as 
©Pposed to successive it is a good precaution to split the items into two 
Broups by some unie other than dividing them into first and last vim 

ne method is to regard the even-numbered items as one half of the 
Scale and the odd-numbered items as the other half. bo is known as 
the Split-half technique for measuring reliability. As in other measures 


of reliabili ient of correlation between two 
ability, t re nearly the coefficient o 
ye hemn : reliable the scale. Each method of test- 


Scales 
5 app more 
pproaches 1.0, the * d drawbacks. For an excellent, de- 


ing reliabili i é 
ee ability has its advantage J 
tailed consideration of these methods see Bani Pad of a scale 
i asing the rera : 
There are two general ways of increasing in the scale. It 


Ee 5 e the number of items i 
first involves simply increasing t ne-item scale 


it eas se S ossible scales ^ y 
m id hs don individual may not have a ace atti- 
tude toward an occasional item and could answer Agree a isagree 
about equally well His decision is a toss-up, and the next time he - 
SWers this ae he may give just the opposite pepp nn SUE 
a scale contains, the greater the chance that there will be a number of 

A ly. Thus, other things 


[NM isive 
tems to which an individual can respond decis! 
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iable it should be. 
being equal, the longer an attitude scale, the o e re bien z 
In practice, increasing the length of a scale 3 d ppm tel 
reliability. There are highly useful mathematical 111 ; improved if its 
us in advance how much the reliability of a scale will be 
length is increased by a specified amount, 2: attitude scale is 
The second way of increasing the reliability of an at le—to make 
to increase the certainty that each item “taps” the same epee nes than dif- 
sure that all items measure the same state of readiness ra ional in the 
ferent ones. The goal here is to make the scale unidimensi re than one 
sense described severa] Pages ago. The following item taps d provide 
dimension: "Atomic Warfare is a serious threat and we shoni s “Agree 
citizens.” Whether a person answe ed t 
pend on the way he perceives the ie Warfare is 
ght agree because he believes that S incon he 
a genuine threat, But at another moment he may disagree bun to this 
may not believe that underground shelters constitute an hc fluctuations 
problem. The question, an ambiguous one, is subject to the ms of this 
US stimuli referred to in Chapter 2, The more item: 
type a scale contains, the lower its reliability is likely to be. , 
VALIDITY OF THE SCALE. Any measurement is said to be influenced 
extent that it taps the dimension We are trying to measure, - it is SUP" 
by anything else, In short, a Scale is valid if it measures lacs Edwar 
Posed to measure and only what it is supposed to er rd a num" 
(1958) has provided an excellent illustration of poor validity 


lid to the 


jous 

ariot 

M imself on V j 
er of personality scales that ask a person to rate himsel son answers 
characteristics. He has repeatedly found that whether a per s Of 


t doe 
(meaning that the person feels the Semel y 
does not apply to him as an individual) is not primarily appears k 

Whether the S" that person. Rather, sable one in 
depend largely on whether the statement is a socially eom based or 
the eyes of the Person taking the seale. Many personality pa is 0 
self-ratings thus seem to be measuring one’s knowledge o nan 
cially desirable, Since they measure imperfectly what they a 


I 
on. 

may be low for another ene wei mar Pet 
not been careful to check the reliability of our instrume sis 


incon s 
á or in it i 
ecause it is a very unreliable hat i 


ately Y eren 
be expected to measure 3 quite iffer 
: 2 ie " ; €. : 
Supposed to measure if it is s unreliable that it giv 


that it wl 


d :dity- 
s 5 " ady know | alidi 
there is no point in testing its validity since we already its va 


a 'st sets a limit on 
be low. In this sense, the reliability of a test sets 
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It s " i 

: Papo 5 Ee mg: that a valid scale must be 
Seri uiti thos ed , is ever, that a reliable measure is neces- 
Hija wdll sete 4 p riment conducted by a consumers' testing organiza- 
braaa 5 “i em clear. To test the comparative merits of different 
oF different p* m polish, pieces of ivory were coated with the products 
ipu on companies and then mechanically tumbled in hot, soapy 
Nera) E Babies was used because it was believed that the greatest 
iis wet: pi fingernail polish was the result of placing the hands in 
anticipated, 0 nen the pieces of ivory were removed it was found, as 
, that there were large differences in durability from brand 

everal times. The brand found to be 


Les 1 7 5 test was repeated s 
ann sn 5 > e on the first test was the most durable on the second test, 
method 5 The test was highly reliable. To test the validity of this 
ber of 1 — IUUD the investigators enlisted. the help of a num- 
When P pisi and repeated the test under real-life" conditions. 
il Was ci outcome of this test was compared with the mechanical test, 
lus v 2m that there was very little agreement in the durability rank- 
1e various brands. The mechanical testing device did not pro- 


vide ; ^ 
a valid measure of durability under normal wearing conditions 
> than just the impact of soap 


wan A because wear is due to more j np 
reliable E High reliability is no guarantee of high validity. A very 
Its "face - Den scale may not measure what it is designed to measure. 
be 3 idity f (what it appears to measure “on the face of it ) may 
š ent but it needs to be confirmed by methods to be described. 

ls her Weare sure we are dealing with a reliable scale, how can we 
eternal that it is also a valid one? One method consists in testing for 
ifem : em stency, to which reference has already been made. Careful 
hens is ysis sometimes reveals that there are two or three “clusters” of 
s in a scale. The items in such a cluster are very closely related to 

d favorably to one item are quite 


one 
€ another (that is, people who respon 
ers in that cluster), but they 


apt us 
Pt to respond favorably to each of the oth 
in different clusters. This is just what 

ed by Williams 


— 3 pee related to items i clust 
ind 1 m a study of oisi p eq repo 1 
tod Nigh (195) An all ho ne t e 

posed of ie dimension ra — e 3 as nee 
0 two subscales which were virtually indepenc ent of one another. 
ne of the subscales measured “threat orientation,” that is, the fears peo- 
ble Were responding to. The other measured “group identification,” that 
'S, similarity to groups of per | whom they believed they had 
aman interests and goals. Since ales are quite distinct, 
B total scale is of uncertain validity because it measures two quite 
M attitudes simultaneously- This e ar^ E 2 ey criterion 
known e Consistency or pue 155 à; 2 sta Melon technique 
actor analysis, which examines the pattern of intercorrelation 


sons witl 
these two subse 
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between all items, is often used to determine whether there are several 
factors being measured. 

Another useful method of validating attitude scales consists in check- 
ing the responses made to attitude scales against some other type of be- 
havior. If the attitudes that can be inferred from other forms of behavior 
(verbal or nonverbal ) correspond to whose that are inferred from verba 
responses to attitude scales, then the validity of the scale has been give 
partial confirmation. In Table A.2 (page 509) we have in effect illus- 
trated the method of testing the correspondence between verbal re- 
sponses on an attitude scale and behavior with which it ought to be 


related i 5 
elated if the test actually measures what it is supposed to measure. 


. Reliability and Validity of Specific Attitude Scales 


The ac y i nds 
accuracy of attitude scales as measuring instruments depen’ 


nae Sa eats of the scales (which may be taken to include t) 
and on the et technique and the specific item-by-item on re- 
lability or cate D to Which the scale is applied. Statements p 
must be seen 8 xe Siven approach to attitude measurement ifies 
fn hist iba 1 ic to both content and population. This SEE Tes 
in general have pe meaningfully say, for example, that Likert me 0 
aaie 5 15 qum reliability. What the reliability might xu 0 
the scale and # ora Likert scale would be affected by the conten 

anc’ the population to which it had been applied. 


SCALE CONTENT Gen 
MINES erally, when one speaks road te 
such as the Likert be bs B one speaks of brc 


chnique* 

un- 
3 ; à i an scaling, the scale content goes n 
aie a in the case of one scale discussed above-the h 
— lentis id ne scale—the content is largely specified, . tion 
to application He ethnic group to be judged varying from ap bility 
and validity of 5 ve may consider what is known of the p sig 
nificance as 1 15 scale in its traditional form to demonstrate th oO 
€ Well as the complexity of considerations that estimates 

€ accuracy may entail, UN 

The first obsery, le has prove 
highly reliable as 4 | distinguish 
from distance in re y im 
reliability coefficient: i 
These coefficients m — 


ation of interest is that the Bogardus sc 
measure of general social distance, as 


igher have repeatedly bee 
extracted by calculating each individu 
expressed toward a random half of th o 
ating these scores with comparable ones that Í 
judged. Hence we can be quite a sape 
Social-distance score as expressed, vede Pe. 
: — P o 0 on, W 

oth ret aca yaa an Mn 


a ps 
e grou 
p the 


2 


ye can P 
t set ° 
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5 and Hindus. This information has sub- 
Aa Y cations to the effect that individuals differ in the amount 
1 distance they desire from “outsiders,” in addition to the on 
vo . reliability ; 8 

ary on the reliability of the scale as an instrument for measurement 


of this 
f this general tendency. 
" 2 group reliability 
very high when another metho 


TOL — „ H 1 
groups—say Irish, Italians, Jews, 


of the Bogardus scale has also been shown to 
d of measuring reliability is used. Many 


groups E 

m b d * rice 4 ji 

o E of white American subjects over several decades have continued 
show : 
about the same order of preference on this scale, as noted on 


pages 42 

a hin A scale that had poor reliability could not continue to show 

kom 5 group results. Additional support for this view comes 
he work of Prothro and Miles, who administered a revised Bo- 


Zardus s 85 " 
us scale of social distance in the South and found that the scale 
nks obtained by Bogardus a 


ranks 
nks correlated .84 with the original ra 
Illustration 14.1, page 499). 


quart » 
er of a century ago (see Research 
f preference among various ethnic 
of the Bogardus scale seems 


ed na of measuring order of p 
Gist ters validity as well as the reliability 
— HC least as the validity can be checked by examining the 
ing differe T of Bogardus results with those from other scales employ- 
Benes ex n der ca of measurement. For example, the order of pref- 
most Miei a by a single individual for various ethnic groups is in 
scale € is bout the same regardless of whether we use the Bogardus 
has also » b we: of paired comparisons (to be described below). It 
closely : been found that scores from scales of a Bogardus type relate 
o scores from a scale measuring an intensity dimension of the 

he social dis- 


attitudes ; ; 
itudes involved. Dodd and Griffiths (1958) obtained t 
ection of adults toward several ethnic groups. 


1 strongly about liking or not liking any 
(ere the various social distance situ- 
» “as equals on a job,” and so on). They 
as greatest for those indi- 
ale and was least at 


m» : penes of a cross $ 
of thes hen asked, "Do you fee 
ations « groups as equals in . - 
foun d sns inserted— marriage. 
viduals nat the mean intensity o 
the be the hostile end of the 
ast hostile position of the scale. 
"m little is known about the re 
s made by any one individual in respect to 


Su 

c > : 
e Specific attitudes are measured on this scale b 
ich, as we have already noted, are necessarily somewhat unreliable. 


But à 
for two other purposes— an individual's general social 


eo and measuring his or among ethnic groups 
its reliability and validity 
" ‘ete o MEASURED. It ise 
attitude ient of reliability or 
MES of 1 on one specific pop 

he reliability of the sam 


f expression W 
social distance SC 


liability or validity of Bogardus 
any one ethnic group. 
y single responses 


measuring 
ler of preference 


d 
seem satisfactory. 
asy to overlook the possibility that 


alidity obtained for a given 


a stateme 
ay itself be a misleading esti- 


ulation m 
e scale as a 
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ed very 
dissimilar population. This kind of problem has ia ppa 
frequently, for example, with Guttman scaling. Or a Y teni domain 
was seen as a means of determining whether a particu = i ease Hen 
was "scalable"—that is, was susceptible to Mound qus = discovered 
quite apart from population differences, However, it was b den applied 
that a set of items generating a very clean cumulative scale v rd criteria 
to one population might not produce a scale satisfying pane Ai of a 
when applied to some quite different population. Hence the s atterns is 
particular set of items in producing unidimensional W A a prop“ 
not an absolute Property of the items by themselves, but rath sponse 
erty of the interaction betw me 
dispositions of the particu] 
observation can be drawn 
ticular scales, 
There seem to be two kinds of re 
is to some degree relative to the 
set of reasons sprin 


2 re. 
cen the item meanings and i the sa 
ar population. It is likely that er of par- 
concerning the reliability and validity 


curacy 
asons why ee 15 first 
populations being MG qi 

85 from the fact that any attitude. items = 
propositions and depend on verbal and hence cultural usage poe 
degree that there are subcultural variations in the meaning " pect vari 
the aspects of a problem pue 


, For 
ations in re Ads fosolgnéls 
the mainstream of American culture, for example, admitting „m to resi- 
to one’s occupation is a loss sensitive matter than admitting then jmagin’ 
dence on one’s street as neighbors, However, it is casy p^" geo 
subcultural islands in which a particular ethnic group in a & 


ity, so tha 
aphi à ional specialty, * 
graphic area has a mono poly on a given occupational specia 
poly on a g I 


i i a H ivi als in such jon 

the Specialty is ethnically homogencous. For individuals a occupati! 

2 l ) . 2 c 
cupation, the admission of some other ethnic group to iris wou 

may have quite a differey ag 


ne 
verba 

To the 
or 


area that are most salient, one c 1 group 
Sponse patterns across cultural and subcultural g 


nt meaning from what such a 1 sterogenco”” 
have for People employed jn some broad and already 42 Bogardus 
occupational specialty, Hence the apparent "order" of un for da 
items might depart from the standard order in systematic W 
population group. investigate 
This kind of Problem is most severe, of course, for re cultural 
wishing to employ attitude scales on populations that pe originally 
somewhat distinct from thos j 


e on which scale secur) = and har 
evaluated, and for investigators dealing directly with 11 3 eri 
geneous populations, Campbell et al. (1960), after = i have no : 
of the authoritarianism scale to a national sample of a kinds 
that predictions from differences in authoritarianism h Illustration lege 
attitudes which fit the original theory (sce M with ph 
page 122), and demonstrated many times in 5 when teste 
student populations, seem to be quite successful as 


ze pre 
or, these F 
see However, 
college-educated portions of the adult population. 
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dicti 

m 3 are almost completely obliterated within poorly edu- 
i e the population. The authors conclude that either the 
tions of be ines in reliability as one moves to less well-educated por- 
lives ded population, or that poorly educated people respond to the 
wwe HUS of somewhat different dimensions from those that charac- 

responses of relatively well-educated subjects. 

Ts bs ape type of reason why the measurement accuracy of an atti- 
differ. ale may vary by the population studied has to do less with the 
ential meanings attributable to atements than with the 


fact that for ; à ^ attitude sta 
ethnic cere ei a pem attitude rie (religon, aspects of politics, 
Portions of me e, ane so on), popu ations may vary grossly in their pro- 
ih wal members who have sharply crystallized attitudes on the items. 
tional 1 attitude scale gauging reactions to one or another na- 
in e ee issue, if applied to a sample of subjects who are engrossed 
den "n political issues (dues-paying members of political parties, for 
pl ph may well show high reliability. However, the same scale 
tabem] to in sample of sharecroppers 1n the South who rarely hear any 
and 5 political news, who have never thought about the issue at stake, 
A vei 5 are quite indifferent to the outcome, would be likely to show 
be Bis sii reliability. The reliability coefficient for the same scale could 
bei to fall at some intermediate point for less extreme groups, 

ing to the proportions in each population that had some interest 


in the dimension covered. 
is d RESPONSE ser. A related problem affecting measure 
he fact that subjects responding to certain kinds of 
ai be as much influenced by the mere form in which the items 0 
res rnatives are cast as they are by the item content. Of several different 
5 sets that have been demonstrated to affect a 
tende the most pervasive and damaging is frequently referred to as the 
the IM toward acquiescence, or “yea-saying. This problem bedevils 
the many kinds of attitude scales pased on individual items requiring 
end of “agree-disagree” responses. It refers to a tendency on the 


ari R 
Part of respondents faced with such items to agree more often than the 
onses would lead one to expect. 


Bn Sa consistency with other resp L dme 
tio 2 limiting case, we might imagine an assertion and its direct nega 
T imbedded in a long list of attitude propositions; the normal expec- 
tation would be that a person with one would disagree with 
= other. The acquiescent respond Id agree with both. Occa- 
2 nally a "pi "aie i the opposite i ;ion—toward overgeneralized 
disagreement or D v.saying' can be detected, although it seems less 
fe valent. In both E the question form seems more important in de- 
mining tl ag i its content. 
ai Aale e e ee y Christie and Cook (1958), Campbell 
al. (1960) applied to a national adult sample five of the items measur- 


ment accuracy 
attitude scales 
ms or their 


ttitude measure- 
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2), in each 
ing authoritarianism (cf. Research Illustration 5.1, m bol also 
of which an "agree" response was supposed to be auth 1 wer sate? 
included another five items based on the original 1 It was 
slightly so that “disagree” became the authoritarian - expectations 
found that scores on the two halves not only failed to mee ‘tent terms 
of a positive correlation in content terms, but actually in en on 
were negatively correlated in slight degree (persons = r). In other 
one half appearing relatively “nonauthoritarian” on the vovit in giv- 
words, for this total administration, there was more "consiste 


ri- 
7 A autho: 
Rene Wey UR : P thoritarian or non? 

ing yes or "no" answers than in choosing authc 

tarian responses. 


Of course, where 


+ can 
easured, it C 
at an 


such 


authoritarianism is being directly ms ally f 
be argued that the tendency to agree with what are ope de 
Sweeping propositions coming from some "authoritative i the exagger- 
as an experimenter or an interviewer, is itself evidence 2 „ This kin’ 
ated subservience characteristic of the authoritarian syndrome. s 0 the 
of subservience is indeed one of the accepted interpretano 
acquiescence phenomenon, although, as we have seen Hd 
(1958) has for some kinds of measurement linked these resp 


3 desi 
perceptions on the part of the subjects as to the socially far 
response. Other observers 


common among less-edu 
Seems more characteristic 
€scence is char 


more 


iv 2 
hens 
des 5 st compre 
acteristic of uncritical judgment. The most com! 


x 1er 
eee Lindat 
recent review of interpretations js given by Christie radice glee 
(1963). Whatever the nature of the acquiescent tendency, it $ men 
that we 


" 

asure 
ayen in the mea 3 

e problem, even in i] response 


— rur x shanicé €: 
anism, insofar as mechanics d, of cours 
action to question content; wor such a Fe 
ness to agree is quite irrelevant, 

Sponse set poses grave difficulties indeed, 


p ; to 
j ators 
s oblems has led some investig do not 


per 
ds of oF et 


reducing some of the unce: 
Nevertheless, acquiesce 
can adulterate attitude m 


" at 
rtainties posed by acquiescence. ponse S€ an 
ence is not the only kind of vic attitY e 
easures, and for any toma 15 cen tracea 3 
Incasurement is cast, there may well be some disaat ilias here. 1 
to the form of the question. We cannot cover all E affects il 
ever, another that has drawn a good deal of on pes some arp a 
struments Tequiring the subject to locate himse Je, the Likert ue 
or within a multiple set of categories (for example, 
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discussed below). Here there seem to 


well as se 
ll as several techniques to be 
dividuals toward heavy use of 


be te : 
oe on the part of some in 
xtreme categories 
categories, whereas others tend to avoid the extremes in favor 
; A 


of the mi 
e middle. Some tend to use many categories; others, few These 
dividuals across enough different types 


independent of content, there is a direct 
nality trend and the sheer form of 


s msi appear stable for in 
5 = suggest that, quite 
the que an etween some stable perso 
stion. 
— sets can be insi 
is, ce accuracy (both reliab 
affect in deceptive ways th 


y because they affect meas- 
), but also because they 


he investigator's estimate of how accurate 


hi 
obige qe mier has been. Consider, for example, a battery of attitude 
cs ils of which are keyed in such a way that an "agree" response 
un same content meaning. It should be clear that insofar as acqui- 
of ie rejecting tendencies influence responses quite independently 
vetia yee estimates of scale reliability will be artificially inflated, 
57 cum psi estimates are based on criteria of internal consistency 
ity "etae methods. The problem may be somewhat less where valid- 
of aas ei involved; however, if validity is estimated on the basis 
ations between the original scale and others that purport to 


measure "bi f : 
sure the same attitudinal dimension and that also fall prey to the 
n our estimates of validity may likewise be overly 


d Fiske (1959) have suggested that some of the 
ets udes commonly seen in high correlations 
Hiis negative feelings toward a wide variety of ethnic outgroups 
t ser Illustration 5.1, page 122) may result from measuring feelings 
the these different groups by attitude items in the same form, so that 
Bus - be response sets are activated and build intercorrelations to spuri- 
as: y high levels. They argue that validity can scarcely be judged save 

correlations are high between methods that differ maximally in their 


approach. 


dious not onl 
ility and validity 


sa 

= response sets, the 

em Campbell an 
" ization" i 
parent “organization” of attit 


OTHER APPROACHES TO ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT 
ree major strate- 
d the Guttman 
attitude measurement have 
] purposes (for example, 
but many of a general purpose 
ense of some of the underlying 
nt with which any attempt to 
consider some of the other ap- 


d only two or th 


t we have describe 
s the Likert an 


such à 
f schemes for 
for quite specia 


ge ee 
Scaling attitude measurement, 
been g. A very large number 0 
the eae, some of them 
he ogardus social distance scale), 
issue e. Now that we have 4 better S$ 
ear: of methodology and measureme 
ure attitudes must cope. We may 
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proaches. Only a few of the better known and more general purpose 
approaches can be covered. These differ from one another considerably 
in terms of (a) the level of measurement aspired to, (b) unidimensiona 
vs. multidimensional intent, and (c) direct questioning as opposed to 
inferences about attitudes through indirect material. 


Aspirations toward Interval Measurement 


THURSTONE'S METHOD OF EQUAL-APPEARING INTERVALS. Guttman scal- 
ing and the rank-order method described above produce what are quite 
straightforwardly ordinal scales that do not pretend to suggest relative 
distances between scale categories. As we have observed, scaling that 
would have some claim to establishing distances between discriminate 
categories could be valuable in many instances. One prominent effor 
in 1 is an extension of the rank-order method. ; 
T» ern 3 developed first in connection with a scale of so 

hurch (Thurstone and Chave, 1929), although 5! 


You a i " . 1, 
1] A given eleven slips with letters on them, A, B, C, D, E, F. G. be 
"he tà ease arrange these before you in regular order. On slip A P 
the value "rs which you believe express the highest appreciation 
tion. On slip m e On slip F put those expressing a neutra dion 

i put those slips which ex st est deprecit a 
of the church. On the rest of ee accordance 


with the degree of f the slips arrange statements in 


appreciation or depreciation expressed in them. 


It is im 0 i- 
portant to note that only the middle and the two extreme pos 


ti ich g 28. 
1 prm were to be sorted were defined for the 1 50 
E W = essential that the ic resen 
3 A CUL e intervals between the slips would ke à 
Homies 5 oe of favorableness or Y favorableness. - 
lio UI es regarded as equal by the judges, then the numbers , 
can replace the lettered slips A to K and, in essence, each Jt 

has rated each statement on an e Sable that appears to ; 
to have equal intervals between each point. Thurstone found that ce 
judges agreed reasonably well in their sorting of most statements. hares 
there was considerable disagreement (as measured by @ simple ee 
cal device) these items were discarded as being too ambiguous t° ont 
for this purpose. The scale value assigned to each remaining stat 
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was simply i 
aply the median of the scale positions assigned by the vario 
> various 


judges. 
Scale v: i 
cale values were thus determined for a considerable number of 
scale to the other. Many 


items rangi 
s ranging from one extreme end of the 
a needed for adequate reliability, even 


wa a wet available that 

selection m Tr items had been discarded. So an ultimate 
fairy aie mes in such a manner as to have items that spread out 
hassos X $9 " the entire scale 8 For most of his ſinal scales, 
Ming en usually included about 22 items scattered at approximately 
wether ay eye from 1 to 11. A few items from the final scale, to- 

1 the scale values of each, are shown here: 

1.5 I believe church membership is almost essential to living life at its 
both restful and inspiring. 

aches, but with mental reservations. 
and religion are necessary, and some- 


best. 
2.3 I find the services © 
4.5 I believe in what the church te 
5.6 Sometimes I feel that the church 


times I doubt it. 


f the church 


on advances. 


as educati 
t still depends upon 


ie I believe the church is losing ground 

6 I think the church is a hindrance to religion, for i 
magic, superstition and myth. 

of determin 


purpose 
o check à 


tructed t 
are printed i 


er eine use of t 
mh or an individual, 
rathe Mm : he agree" 
ante. than in the order © lui 
bos pases is readily found by obtaining the average 0 
| cab all the items he ha 
med only the first two ite 
bo non would be 1.9, which is th 

avail = number of items he checked). There 
ihesa i e that two compara 

wo forms are given t0 the s e 
reliability 9 

raging evide 
e scale values do not 
who originally 
nd have their own 


Stability of the instrument. 
T NE question has b 
served ; to some exten > tite 
attitud as judges. After all, the judges ar 
this : es toward the grinch ar WE ate 
sort possibility, one of Thurstone associat 
(Hi the same group o c bes 
inckley, 1932). One group of judges con 

Selected as being unfavorable in their attitudes; t 


oups of judges 
concerning 2 ard Negroes 
"ed of southern whites, 
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sale values 
hern whites, selected as being much more favorable. n Mm 
E Y termined independently on the basis of the two siete : ‘ated 
Die caer a between these two sets of scale values was ppm 
ke found to be .98—an almost perfect degree of d led to 
of similar studies have shown essentially the same coser ie che scale 
McNemar’s contention (1946) that all attempts to show tha 
values are biased by the attitudes of the 
More recent work has 
Hovland and Sherif (1952) 
and worked with his ori 
interval judgments fro 
judges with favorable 


judges had failed. his score. 
again raised certain doubts on Eller 
used much the same procedure eM jpearing 
ginal statements. They obtained equa * white 
m a group of Negro judges, a group of white 
attitudes toward the Negro, and a ir ind that 
judges with unfavorable attitudes toward the Negro. They atti- 
for both the Negro judges and the 

tudes toward the Neg 
erately favorable pos 
unfavorable end of t 
white judges, they for 
neutral statements toward the f. 
to obtain 
if they used a group of wh 
for elimin 
This invo 


777 i isplaced towar 
itions by Hinckley were displaced anti. Nee 
anc 


ope able 
avorable end of the scale. They "Hinckley 
agreed well with those reported b method 
ite judges and applied the ae eee 
ating careless judges—which had also been used by ore state 
all judges who placed thirty or ae this did 
Hovland and Sherif found that irpo thirds 
e fourths of the Negro judges anc srogs: LOE 
had favorable attitudes toward m4 effect 9 
eliminating “careless” judges apparently has je result 
e judges who have attitudes that c 


r 

zug othe 
A using 

es somewhat different from those obtained by 


For these reaso 
scale values of stat 
of the judges. Th 
assuring. 


Using the method 


> that 
" be sure T 
ns, it is at present not possible for us to itude 


the att i 
ements are completely independent = is more le 
e more recent work of Prothro (195 f 


rab! 


as 
S was asked to rate the same die nde p» 
might be used to refer to any group, with no vene | contrast to t 
(——— as a group do not impress me favorably"). bility or u 
findings of Hovland and Sherif, the amount of favora 


was 
ents V 
k in the statem 
ability that the two sets of Arab judges saw in 
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or a generalized “ 
a generalized “group” were objects 


ess i 
sentially the same, whether Jews 
additional work is needed to clarify 


of the atti 
ilo attitude. It is apparent that 
nature of this influence. 


The 
— IER of equal-appearing interv: 
. One limitation that has been widely felt is that it does not pro 


vide f feces 
Stich, tg radi agreement, but demands all-or-none agreement for 
These any have, therefore, made use of scales constructed by 
ht meth ea sal 
Wa af teme Tif s as b n shown that even with the smaller 
naed. kes m eft w hen the neutral Thurstone statements are elimi- 
Likert than T lbh reliability coefficients are higher when scored by 
This sh y * methods (Likert, Roslow, and Murphy, 1934). 
lens ae T uin is the more justifiable since the discovery that “neutral” 
tex acne ei scales are à source of considerable nonvalidity, for 
thes his monly mean different things to different subjects—ambiguity of 
ixl e» : annoyance with it, conflict about it, or indifference to the issue, 
ae en 1946). Similarly, Eysenck and Crown (1949) have 
Mc : method of scoring that combines the weights of the Likert 
e eec e d the scale values of Thurstone s method in the form of 
weight p à u tiplying the Thurstone scale value of each item by a Likert 
Workers s "n individual's total score is a sum of these products. These 
Was ital port a higher split-half reliability (.94) from this method than 
Likert ained for scores from the Thurstone method alone (.83) or the 
rt method alone (.90). They call this procedure the scale-product 


method, 
"Es ma such scoring 
of 5 ambiguities. In his sc 
diuo sy asserting that if a se 
then onl avorableness with respect to 
stale d error could result in 
such 8 of 3 and 6, but disag 
Seley : comings the Thurstone proced 
continuu nes devised to ascertain the posi 

m. 

TON Pan GOMGEERHONS METOD: OF scaLinc. Anotl 
epresents quite 


in 

g at scale values for attitude statements T 

loys judges and is based on Thurstone's 
ate a portion of the cal- 


law of comparative ju 97). To illustr 
aterial provided by Hill (1953). 
r individuals to make 


noe involved, we make : 

jud I time of the Korean war. ced ninety-fou 

ry, on a comparative basis, of the relative degree of favorable- 

10 ii of seven statements concerning f the United States 
he Korean conflict: 


als is not a perfect scaling 


Thurstone method suffers 
Guttman challenged one 
t of statements Were truly ordered by 
a single pure attitude dimension, 
a subjects agreeing with statements at 
reeing with items at 4 and 5. Despite 
dure has been one of the more 
tion of a person on an attitude 


adjustments, the 
aling methods, 


jer way of arriv- 
a different 


E za 
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— 
(a) ! suppose the United States had ne choice birt te cute. 


p e 
age money if His 


the Kore?! 


(b) We should be willing to give our allies in Korea more 
need it. 
. is time would c 
(c) Withdrawing our troops from Korea at this time we 
matters worse, 


only make 


ism, but 
8 zommunism, 
(d) The Korean war might not be the best way to stop Con 


it was the only thing we could do. arene Ue 
(e) Winning the Korean war is absolutely necessary W 5 
(f) We are protecting the United States by fighting in Korea. 
(g) The reason we are in Korea is to defend freedom. 


cost. 


nt 
- cfateme! 
: : ONE er stat 
Each of the seven statements was paired with every oth 


Jh pair 
and each of the judges was asked to state which member of an the 
was believed to be a more fay temen 
Korean war. Table A.3 shows „ rar exam 
was judged to be more favorable than the one paired with it. F ra zation 
ple, item (g) was judged to þe more favorable toward the ae : entry 
in the war than item (a) by 8S of the 94 judges, as shown by € other 
at the intersection of column (g) with row (a). Similarly, — indi- 
figure in the table shows the frequency with which cach due than 
cated by letter at the top of the table, was judged more favora ns The 
the statements indicated by letter at the left-hand side of the iat statt 
diagonal entries (the number 47) [en vera 
ment with itself and are Y able: 
additional calculations, n 
yield the scale values shown at the bottom of the table. The det um 
this caleulation 


"ticipatior 
orable attitude toward particle E 
š : TY Ste 

the frequency with which each 


ents 
ince 
: anged in the order of their scale values: jer 
item (a) hag the lowe value, it was arbitrarily made the able, 
à scale value of 000. Item (a) is the least favo ms 
the most favorable attitude toward participation 
ar. Because each item has a specific scale value that rep e 
a presumed distance above that of the first ien this is an approx" 
E an terval scale. We know not only that Ud item represents E how 
avorable attitude than another but we also have some idea as mé 
much more favorable it is. By Using liess items as part of an à si 
scale and finding Which item(s) an redisian agrees with, ig ehh 
him an attitude rating corresponding to the pir position of the 
that Express his own Personal opinion. 
A disadvantage of this method is that it becomes very t at mus 
suming if many items are used. The number of comparisons 1 by 
be made if each Statement is to be paired with every other is gi" 7 


ts: 
c emen 
the formula n (n — 1)/2 where n stands for the number of stat 


in 
rese” 


ime co 
i 
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TABLE i 

üt A3. The frequency with which each of the 7 statements 

Py 5 letter at the top was judged to be more favorable than each 
e statements listed by letter at the side; number of judges — 94 


(adapted from Hill, 1953) 


State. 

tatements (a) (b) (c) (d) (c) (f) (2) 
= 47 65 75 80 75 86 88 
(c) 29 4T 51 54 62 68 81 
(d) 19 43 AT 49 59 60 63 
la) 14 40 45 4T 49 63 67 
(f) 19 82 35 45 AT 51 55 
(a) 8 26 34 3l 43 AT 57 
6 13 31 97 39 37 47 

Derived 
1.457 


Scale vg 
cale values 000 .602 839 904 1.058 1.243 


e scale value for fifty 
ake 1225 compari- 
1 of scaling is that 
other and thus 


show that if th 
ill be required to m 
rank-order method 
tatement with every 


Substitut; 
a in this formula will 
sonst wet is desired, the judges w 
it ieu UN advantage over the 
may | i joe judge to compare each s 
Sen conducive to greater accuracy. 
their cee persons who judge pairs of statements also have attitudes of 
Values n toward these matters, it is possible that distortions in scale 
s might occur similar to those occasionally reported for the method 
als. To check this possibility Kelley, Hovland, 
used 20 of the Hinckley statements that 
stortion effect cited by Hovland and 
and a group of white subjects, 


of e 

Sch, qual-appearing interv 

n ane and Abelson (1955) 
seen found to show the di 


Sheri 
1 They asked a group of Negro 
Comparable to those used in the Hovland and Sherif study, to make 


U 
be of the 190 pairs of statements that result when the materials 
scaling vs using the paired comparison method. They found that the 
judges [sg statements was quite similar for the Negro and the white 
method * distortion (or displacement) effect observed when the 
Hence iy A equal-appearing intervals was used tended to be eliminated. 
of equal iS possible that this method has an advantage over the method 
the ati; -appearing intervals, and should be given consideration when 
itude of the judges might be a distorting factor. 


TE : p 
IE UNFOLDING TECHNIQUE OF COOMBS. A technique of scaling sug- 
mblance to both the paired 


ges 

uk. dispen (1964) bears some aper ; 

parisons: i s potus and Guttman scaling. It is similar to paired com- 

ordinal ind that it strives to capture more information than a purely 

With the e represents, and gets its leverage on the problem by dealing 
ructures of judgmental orderings of objects. It differs from 
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that technique, however, in several important respects. Like Guttman 
scaling, it involves no panel of judges, but restricts itself to gona 
inferences from the empirical patterns of preference orders establishet 
between items by the subjects themselves, And like Guttman scaling, it 
can be seen as a test of unidimensionality as well as a technique for 
locating subjects on an attitude continuum. In so doing, it extracts more 
information about distances between items than Guttman scaling, al- 
though it does not pretend to establish "units" in the sense of equal- 
interval scaling. 


: in formation 
To understand how the Coombs method can produce informatio 


less powerful than interval measurement but more powerful than tradi- 
tional ordinal measurement, it is necessary to grasp the key idea em 
ployed. Let us work with the seven items concerning the Korean MI 
used above to illustrate the paired comparisons method. We start with 
the assumption that these items in their alphabetic order fall on a eon" 
tinuum of favorableness to the Korean war although later we can test 
the adequacy of the assumption. What we du not know is whether the 
relative distances between these items are equal, or whether the differ- 
ences in favorableness between some adjacent items are very large rela- 
tive to the differences between other adjacent items. In other words, WE 
cannot distinguish between any of the following arrangements, each o 
which maintains the ordinal relation of the seven items. 

The information required of the subject is an indication of 


> feels best renrecent. Ta 3 Ap = 
he feels best represents his own position, the item next closest, and i 
on to the item he t us 


the item 


finds mos 


tion somewhat between (b) and (d), but closer to (c) than to € ] 


(a) (b) 0 


(d) (e) geo 


% (5 d (a) 


(d) (e) (f) 
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0 

ien : Lx were some reason to believe that the items were equally 

Sar 5 P ris second choice would tell us at which side of (c) he 
ocated. If he lies at X in the first array shown here, his second 

but if he is at Y his second choice should be (d) 

however, save as we may assume that 

do not know this yet: in the second 


ow would be (b) 
5 does not follow, 
Sie 55 spaced, and we di 
spacing 11 5 — M is on the (d) side of (c), yet given the unusual 
. Stew, his second choice should be (b) nonetheless. One 
hole cf m be certain about, however, and that is that the second 
IF it is i T located at or near (e) must be either (b) or (d). 
* n but is one of the other items, then we must conclude 
decine aap Sa the items is incorrect or that other dimensions are 
Web te ar crore response in addition to the dimension with 
je a which we have ordered the items GE error can be ruled out). 
throw i ad that for a large number of subjects, choices do proceed 

gh adjacent items to one side or the other, so that the responses 


Dass " 23 à x ; P 
Pass the test of unidimensionality. (In the Coombs technique, as with 
a must fit the ideal model to assure 


0. or an scaling, how closely the data e ide j 
Then e Mic within reasonable error is difficult to specify.) 
rent 10 the patterning of preferences expressed by individuals at dif- 
ae, pu we can piece together a picture of the relative distances 
en items. Thus individuals located closest to item (c) above should 


give the following order of preference if located at X: (e), (b), (d), 
expected order would be only 


1 pos B. (g). If located at Y, the 
N different: (e), (d), (b), (e), (a), (f). (30. If however the 
“ie were located at roughly the same point as Y on the continuum 
^ th respect to (c), but the spacing of items were grossly different, 
1 different orders would be generated. For M, the order would be 
ia) (b), (d), (e), (a), (£), (g); but for N the order would be (e), 
Se (e), (£), (b), (a), (g). For each pattern of relative spaces the 
8 ected order can be readily visualized as the order of items moving 

ay from the crease if the scale were folded back on itself at the point 


Where the subject himself is located. 

jee ne that from his own vantage point h — S 

Same is gauging the variable distances between adjacent itara M » 

iba way, it is a relatively straightforward matter to convert the am 

imd specification of relative distances between items. It is important a 
derstand that no absolute distances are claimed if the technique 1s 


Used wi ; : Sd 
Sed with minimal assumptions, nor are any units established. What is 
size (that is, an ordinal scaling) of the 


ascertai 5 Á 
Six ztained is simply the relative s 
distances" that can separate seven ordered items. 

it is the first approach 


ia The Coombs technique i5 intriguing because i 
Scaling that gets beyond the simple ordinal level of measurement 


ithout dependence on the subjective judgment of the investigator or 


on the continuum each 


cti 
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iness of preference 
anel of judges. Its utility hinges on the ee tle à om 
e E ies in the human mind, and it is not clear how freq dons iin 
ajen = domains will fit the model assumed. 5 se 
1 assumptions underlie the use of judges, E "s prs 
made less explicit and verified less rigorously. Both as a pper dons 
ing the dimensionality of preferences and as a 5 i 15 way de A 
a sense of spacing between items, the unfolding techniq 
highly useful tool. 


Multidimensional Scaling js peli 
The approaches to attitude me: 


th 
asurement covered up to 
have all assumed that the 


; to locate 
goal of the scaling operation in with 
subjects on a unidimensiona] continuum, in most cases having techniques 

degree of affect toward some object, For the bulk of me pim than 
mentioned, the possibility that responses might be affected by 1 minec 
, One dimension of judgme 


à . ;cly exa 
nt has been either ignored or looscly 
through some an 


» case O 
alysis of internal consistency. It is only in te develop. 
Guttman scaling and the Coombs unfolding technique that id throug) 
ment of a successful scale from multiple items must first pass 
a rigorous test to assure unidimensionality, ibis WO LO! 

Another Strategy that has been attracting recent et homo, 
cept the fact that subjects may respond to even a pow jlicity ° 
Beneous domain of Objects or situations in terms of a nm K isticate 
dimensions, and to carry on from that point, using relatively soy ask suc A 
techniques of Statistica] an 
questions as “What 
account for the 


ac- 


sponses?” and “What age ange " 
se dimensions?” When reasonably e . to locat? 
t can be made, it is possible analytica X whatever 
subject as a point in a plane or a space o by notin 
red to fit the data. Buen e in 
axes defining varying ee 
the space, it js i ize the location of the inc! 
any single one of the dimensions taken alone. ent m 
THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL, One of the most ird co 

ment procedures embracing multiple dimensions is actually 5 1 d 
tion of a Scaling Procedure and an association method. ey 1 
and Tannenbaum 1957) asked their subjects to respon la 


« : ven-interva le 
(known as a concept”) by rating it on a series of seven 
scales, each bound 


camp 
jectives. In the ex8mL , 
ed by a pair of bipolar e aniy two of 5 
presented below, the concept being rated is Father. follc 
many scales are sh 


ical instructions 
Own in this illustration. Typical ins 
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is to measure the meanings of certain things to 
them judge them against a series of descriptive 
ake your judgments on the basis of 


The purpose of this study 
various people by having 


scales. In taking this test, please m 
what these things mean to you. On each page of this booklet you will find 


a different concept to be judged and beneath it a set of scales. You are 
to rate the concept on each of these scales in order. (A number of exam- 
ples and further specific instructions often accompany these instructions). 


FATHER 
X. passive 


active —:——:-— 
hard 


sait. —: — E — 

If a person checks the two scales in the manner indicated, it appears 
chat for our subject the concept “Father” has the meaning or connota- 
tion of a submissive person. In developing this technique, Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum initially used 20 such concepts and rated each on the 
Same list of 50 bipolar adjective scales. When 100 subjects had rated 
each of the 20 concepts on the 50 scales, a factor analysis of the ratings 
Tevealed that a number of the scales of judgment were highly interre- 
lated, In other words, if the subject rated a concept near the good end 
9f the good-bad scale, he also tended to rate this same concept, on the 
other scales of this group, as beautiful, sweet, clean, kind, nice, and fair, 
Tather than ugly, sour, dirty, cruel, awful, or unfair. The converse of 
this is also true. When one asks what this cluster of scales has in com- 
mon that causes them to be responded to in much the same way, it can 
?* seen that all represent ways of evaluating things. It appears that p 
imension of meaning is the evaluation dimension and that when we EM 
asked what something means to us, We often think in such cores 
terms” as good-bad, beautiful-ugly, and the rest of the words in this 
Cluster of scales (see Research Illustration 2.4, page 41). i 
Factor analysis also revealed that responses to another group 0 
Scales were also correlated with each other. The following scales were 
among those in the second cluster that were rated in much the same 
way by the subjects: large-small, strong-weak, heavy-light, etre 
Tugged-delicate. If a subject rated a concept near the small end of the 
arge-small scale, he also tended to characterize this same concept as 
weak, light, thin, delicate, and so on. Inspection of this group ea 
that this dimension of meaning can be called a potency dimension. hen 
asked what something means to us we often think in such potency 
terms” as argo. small, strong-weak, and the rest of the words in this 


cluster of scales. —Ó 
á A similar analysis revealed the presence of another c uster 0 scales 
hat included the following: agitated-calm. tense-relaxed, active-passive, 
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and fast-slow. For obvious reasons this was called an activity dimension: 
Other relatively minor dimensions were also found. ! 
Since connotative meaning seems to have three major dime 
it should be possible to devise an instrument for the measurem 
meaning by using a few scales to represent each of these three ; only 
Such an instrument is called a semantic differential. The most rd 
used semantic differential consists of four scales to measure the n to 
ation dimension, three to measure the potency dimension, and T ibe 
measure the activity dimension. In using the semantic differential, phe 
ject rates a word, an object, a person (or even a picture or ie * f 
of a political candidate) on these ten scales. The ratings determin” ; 
the word connotes, for that subject, along each of the three rtm i 
Since these three scales can be thought of as occupying posi od e 
three-dimensional space, one could construct a three-dimensional a his 
containing these three scales placed at right angles to cach other. „d oF 
would make it possible to show the connotative meaning of any v : an- 
other concept in te * 
tic space.“ 


nsions, 
ent 0 
actors. 


wha 
ions. 
in 


rms of a point within this three-dimensional 


In practice, variations of the semantic differential are being ue W 
attitude scales. In attitude studies it may sometimes be useful Ah e 
where a person places a concept on all three of the scales. Herode 
semantic differentia] may be thought of as a multiple-dimension a rating 
scale. The most frequent usage at present, however, involves the ation 
of words, persons, and i pee 
scale alone. It has bee 
most frequently utilize 


l objects along the dimensions of the ae 
n found that this evaluation dimension 5 1 
d when persons are asked what something siti 

to them. It is also the dimension that comes closest to the POS 4 į 


jn 
D ; volve 
negative or favorable-unfavorable continuum that is usually in ; 


1 differ 

B " antic di 
attitude studies, Even when this single dimension of the punt jep A 
ential is used in studying gu ; 


attitudes, we are still dealing with sponse 
dimension scale. The reason is that a person actually makes two — ; 
in using this scale. To take the ge * ad scale as an example, dni righ! 
first indicate a favorable or unfay. lirection by moving to a mé j^ 
or the left of the neutral point on e. One ther 
what amounts to 


n eans 


— 


- sey -point scal 
an intensity rati. by moving one, t 
beyond the neutral point toward t! e extreme right or left 
An excellent illustration of the usefulness of the se 
tial in attitude work can be seen by consulting the work » di pub 3 
and Kittross (1958). They were terested in the attitude 0 aie this 
toward persons WOrking im the mental health field. To ri chiatrist 
they used as concepts the words “Doctor,” “Nurse, Todi idus 
“Psychoanalyst,” “Psychologist,” “Social Worker,” and so on. 


v 
o 
Juat! 
rated each of s of the eva 


these concepts on a number of the scale 
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dimensi 
fisse n It was found that there were more favorable evaluations f 
doctor or poe that could be identified with physical sneidieins € s 
Possible to nw: than for those who could not be so identified. It 5 
Wes f Ae mure the precise nature of the difference in favorable- 
most niti 185 ard these persons by noting which of the scales were 
Soccer ie = or this difference. The semantic differential thus affords 
acter of the SR and also provides a means of analyzing the char- 
ifferences found. It is currently. being employed in many 


diferent 15 
ent kinds of attitude rescarch. 


Indi 
P» Methods of Measuring Attitudes 
rectly.” ile real sense, all measurements of attitude are made “indi- 
on the sek phrase has come to be applied, however, to methods that 
Might, per! ace do not appear to be getting at attitudes at all. They 
perhaps, be called “concealed” methods. Under certain condi- 
Not re; ttitudes with Jess distortion if they do 


alize they are expressing attitudes. 
e made use 
ich. procedures, 
derived from subje 
A favorite devic 


tions. suhi 

is, subjects may express their a 
c" techniques for 
have been widely 
cts’ responses to 
e is the use of 
ny different 
cific inter- 
r consist- 
icture 


he . — investigators hav of “projectiv 
used in the 5 nt of attitudes. St which 
ambiguous study of personality, are 
Pictures » 8 unstructured situations. 
Ways, The —— that they may be interpreted in ma 
pen pak ree is that when a subject makes one spe 
ently- this and particularly if he does 50 repeatedly and rathe 
Put by his interpretation 15 determined not by something in the p 
Seen, is 8 SW response tendencies. This assumption, as We have already 
Stimuli, justified by the known facts about the perception of ambiguous 
exe ee has been appli 
rom vario "ipiam toward labor. 
Working - sources, that rather 
Was iba apie involved in son 
Picture 5 to describe d. 
as about. in such a manne 


Story.” 
of ie The following excerpts are tab 


1943) to the meas- 
S, selected 
o with 


Proshansky ( 
shown picture 
mething to d 
tion. Each subject 
e what the 
account or 


ed by 
Subjects were 
ously had so 
xf conflict situa 
auch detail as possibl 
v as to make a running 
^n from two contrasting accounts 


Same picture 
Subject 1 
Scene is probably 


y- dresses poorly. 
f some unemployed 


nt provide 
allowed 


elief-shabb 
Also might be the home o 
ditions. Why don’t the governme 


ry worker is always forgotten and 


of ; Home of a man on T 
3 down South. 
for m Horrible housing com 
hese pe jio 
to rot. people. The ordina. 
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" Subject 2 

icture of / 

M 2 —5 room, very messy, stove in center, woman on t 

e em ge to stove, couple of children near them. This is 

SA all “poor people." They seem to be messy, sloppy pea 
enjoy dwelling in their own trash. 


he left, 
a room 
ple, 


ree of 


Three i i 
qualified judges then rated each “story” as to the deg 
d rat 


favorable NS : a 
ings vie d attitude toward labor shown. The poole 
subject in responses d then correlated with scores made by the same 
ously getting sb in : direct" scale—that is, one that was quite yn 
nds. du Sint : udes toward labor. For two groups of student 
correlations am hi s coefficients of correlation were .87 and 67. Te 
ting at the same gh enough to indicate that the two methods were EC" 
attitude, and hence we have a good deal of confidence 


in the validity of each measure 


The numbe 

was (1) DLE he agir lost because of strikes from January 0 hey 
ion (2) 98.6 million." Neither figure was correct T : 

directions 


t. In 


The subiec 

io Were a group of businessmen and a group of men auß 
WETE Significar Yos It was found that the errors made by pag " 
of the members of Wee and reflected a systematic bias ^ € 5005 
the figure favori M two groups. Thus, the labor men tended to 5e the 
ſigure Waere oN abor and the businessmen tended to, ni any 
difference whetl : E. SEM HIM EUNDUM BEERE whether © sa gave 
lis icem er the nature of the task was concealed, Hammon ‘oft 
test” to one N comparable groups. It was presented as an in^ 8 pe 
found that ia Aey quite openly as an “attitude test” to anot? wer? 
significant y^ ird of the responses made by these two SOU, dif 
ference silla 2 — im Que another. It apparently can make being 
studied. er or not subjects are aware that their attitude 1 

isti 


To determi ; 
ermine : s : ique 

how accurately this error-choice techniqu aban” 

gssue, wer’ 


guishes 
(1953) x n persons with known attitudes on an i tá 
known to he two groups: graduate students in social work, ue ë and 
e favorable to some form of National Health Insurance ph? 


third- Me 
year medical students, who were known to be oppose 


QQ 
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Social work students 


12 Medical students N=42 
N=59 j 


Number of students 
œ 


8 10 12 20 


9 2 4 6 


ber of error-choice items 


Total num 
dina pro-NHI manner 


answere 


ach of two student populations 


FIGU 
RE A.3. The number of persons in € 
hoice items (adapted 


Obtain; 
ining the stated pro-NHI scores on eighteen error-c 
from Kubany, 1953) 


d members of each group who did not have the attitude typical of 
3 were eliminated from the sample, after administration = the 
the = ice items, on the basis of a direct question concerning W hether 
th at favored or opposed NHI. Thus the members of the two 
1ps were known to have definite and opposing attitudes. 

T number of genuine information items were intermixed with the 
Choi ~tholee items. Using tests of internal consistency, cig p aed 
e items were chosen as the basis of computing scores ort e ey 
a bs. Figure A.3 shows the number of error-choice items answere in 
Aeros manner for each group. The average number of errors In the 
m direction for social workers was 14 e The e gore gh 
— direction for medical students was only 5.93. 
ens ably little overlap between che scores ma 4 
ing ine d the validity was high for this ae * 
often the better indirect methods of measuring. he "n 

tudes associated with attitudes. For intensive stu ies o 
, “indirect” methods should be combined with 


attitudes are 


ng out what people’s 
d matter, 


Although it may seem that findi 
a simple and straightforwar 


0 : 
n a particular topic should be 
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sreatest pos- 

doing so with adequate attention paid to the accuracy ne “consider 
sible precision of measurement can lead to very comp * section to 
tions indeed. We have attempted over the course i terias that have 
suggest some of these considerations, and the major Sira egies 
been developed for coping with the problems they pose. her, there are 

Thus there is not a way to measure attitudes. Le nia Perhaps 
many ways. Each way has its liabilities as well as its saper form 9 
for any single inquiry in the domain of social jisyeholey. 5 gnd WE 
attitude measurement would recommend itself over all 1 to the 
certainly should expect to tailor our choice of measurement theless; 
peculiar requirements of the measurement situation. aae grount 
many specific purposes it would be hard to choose on a pr wen 
among several types of attitude measurement. In these ——— 5 
istence of multiple tools is not only legitimate but geca. sical states 
of the fundamental ambiguities in measurement of psycho ^ con 
(as compared with physical measurement), we shall be mo je 
of a growing body of generalizations in social psychology 1 
that they can be demonstr 


» one 
% ac well with 
ated and replicated quite as wel 
measurement strategy as with another. 


know 
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$ 


Survey Research. and the 
Measurement of 


Public Opinion 


"ED IN APPENDIX A 


ITUDE MEASUREMENT SURVE 
and the ability of subjects to respond 
nes involving rather intricate instruc- 
f college students to make 
of these more extended 
or some social-psycho- 
hat findings on hap- 
are replicated, are 
Furthermore, there 
professors, 


Max 

riui TIIE METHODS OF AT 
to fairly v both the willingness 2 
tions, It Ong lists of items, sometin 
the ides usually easy to persuade groups © : 
Aonde La e responses T d by some 
Ogical ie to attitude measurement. fies 
zar P SORTS we cannot be entirely conte ent t 
d collections of students. however often they 


exha i 
ustive ositions 
? proof of the £ ener pe 2 


are m ality of our PI N 
nan 3 i 8 S 
ties v other kinds of people-unton members, 


attitudes have à good deal of intrinsic 
Yet for such populations, only a 
inclinat; uld be likely to have the time, 
naon, and capacity to respond to such scales. Nor can representa 
1 of such populations be her ed into a room and given dn 
paper-and-pencil test as à group- Typically what is require is 


equire 


egroes, 


ab 
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"1 H . H 2 Si d ed 
some form of personal interviewing at the convenience of the select 


respondent. 

When survey research studies of attitudes in various significant 
populations first developed in the 1930s, they were most often concerne 
merely with ascertaining the division of opinion in some population over 
some controversial public issue. At that time, all that seemed pe 
was to formulate the questions, decide who was to be questioned, d 
the questions, and add-up the answers. Jė 

Since that time, however, numerous changes have occurred. - 
though there always remains some interest in whether one or another 


TA s 4 sition 

population is 70-30 in favor or 70-30 against some topical proposit 2 

TH H H fof > n 

questions of this simplicity are no longer the primary concern of 3 0 
» ation 


demic survey research. Such work has moved on to the examini 


: jr struc 
more complex aspects of attitudes, including determinants of their m" as 


T . . t . H S as M 
ture and evolution over time within natural social contexts, as Y the 
the study of other psychological facets of social process, such tions 
ercep 


diffusion of information, the exertion of influence, conflicts in p 
between groups, the acceptance of socially defined roles, and the b ers 

Furthermore, although it first seemed easy to locate some mem Td 
of an interesting population and ask them some questions, à good ont in 
methodological research has made clear that all kinds of miele ge 
results can be generated if inadequate attention is given to the 3 (ine 
of the questions asked, the conditions under which they are asked nd- 
cluding the nature of the questioner), and the selection of the pum n 
ents, among other things. This is not to say, of course, that tge good 
overlap between methodological problems involved in achieving : e 
attitude measurement in a class of college sophomores and sunm t 
search on other populations. Indeed, for virtually every probe m 
arises in the one kind of investigation setting, there is at teas atur? 
roughly analogous problem in the other setting. This is ony tio? 
for both kinds of investigation involve the extraction © arch 
often subjective, from human beings. Nonetheless, the surv oblems. 
setting has tended to sensitize investigators to certain kinds of e that 

Here we shall consider only a few of the broadest prob 8 
Survey research methodology has faced. For more detailed pera p? 
the reader might consult Hyman (1955), Moser (1958), or Se 
hoda, Deutsch, and Cook (1959). 


ent? 


Preparation of Questions trap? 


Social psychologists have learned in recent years how 
there are into which they may fall if their questions have no je d 
quately prepared. The best way of avoiding error is to pretest © jectin€ 
tions by asking them of a sample of respondents and then S' 
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8 gto careful analysis. Some of the most c 
i re discussed below. common sources of 
N c 
onem IN QUESTIONS. Th 
eem a misunderstanding and e 
ada » = " 
Fried apted from ideas presented by 
(in Cantril, 1944): l 


e wording of questions i 
5 8 ns 1s a source 
rror. a following suggestions 8 
dwards (1957) and Cantril int 


be interpreted in more than one wa 
vay. 


Aoi ; 
void questions that may 
clear, and direct. 


Keep the questions simple. 
pes the use of double neg 
5 that involve technical or unfamiliar words. 
oe ber of alternative answers should not be so large as to 
"T ising. ; 
he number of alternative 
7 be incomplete. 
& dn questions that tà 
d questions that yie 


atives. 


* 2 9 o 


answers should not be so small as t 
0 


ap only surface rationalizations. 
Id only stereotyped answers. 
things that must be care- 


red such matters to keep 
viewing, see 


f the many 
hund 
ublic opinion inter 


These 
fully er are only a sampling o 
in CP imi For a check list of one 
P: when prepari Hons 
ayne (1951) preparing questions for p 
Ars esas 
tered ei will show th 
asking questions. In 


of problems encoun- 
reasons why per- 
being directed to 


cted nature 


urvey of the 
were 


e unexpe 


a recent s$ 
questions 


Sons 
= tiple moving into a certain city, 
who had recently arrived. Preparatory to more specific questions, 
ke the place you lived in before you 
“Oh, I like 


ney 
were d 2 : ; 
ere asked, “Is this city li F 
; answered, 


moy 
moved » 
it here?" A. considerable numbe 


t that 


s one 


thers. 
s in the phrasing of 


for avoiding ambiguity in 
cover all contingen- 
s in the form of a 


ambiguou 
g too 
pitfall 


s an 
other thin 
illustrations 0 
ggestions 


Questi 
stions 
ns. Although the preceding su 
elpful, they cannot 
ut uestion 


n turn UP 


, BIAS . 
dispose IN Questions. The way in which 4 
" 
er hig d respondents toward one kind of answe 
ere are some of the ways in which this 
o fit the investiga 
ifa perse 


l. 
The question tailored t 
(1957) sho 


Yes 
ponde 
ndent. Kahn and Cannell 
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d 
ing to obtain opinions on the control of monopolies, he might be ine 
to adopt the following terminology with an obviously uneducatec 25 E 
son: "You haven't read any recent material on monopolies, I € a 
This definitely predisposes toward a negative answer and represen 
real danger in opinion measurement. ay both 

2. Stating a proposition favorably or unfavorably, rather pra the 
or neither. Here is an example of how responses may differ incidi 
same issue is presented differently; the responses are by two i onm 
samples of the same population to whom the following different d 
tions were put (Rugg and Cantril, in Cantril, 1944): 


eal 
Because every man is entitled to safe and Agree iW 
healthy working conditions, labor (in defense Disagree 10 
industries) should be allowed to strike. for Don't know —— 
them Total 100% 
74€h 
Because working conditions in this country Agree 
are the best in the world, labor (in defense Disagree 9 
industries) should not be allowed to strike Don't know _~— 
about them, Total 100% 


These responses make clear that the tendency toward — m 
discussed in Appendix A (pages 517-519) is fully as much of s jer-anc 
in personal interviews (if not more) as it is in printed m p j^ state 
pencil attitude tests, Many individuals will agree with a germ form 
ments and later agree with them again when stated in a conve "E 

3. The use of e s ani 9H 
his associates have shown, for example, that between 1932 eal 
phrases like "go to war" invariably brought a less favorable try. 
than phrases like using the army and navy to aid another gen pat 
_ 4 The use of prestige symbols. It has repeatedly cardo xu 
if a statement is credited to a respected public figure, it agi supP 
erally accepted than if the same statement is presented wine 
ing name. 


motionally charged words or phrases. 


en" 


ort 


Many other Source 
tioned 


à in the later se 
introduced u 


quences, of 


ow will be 
s of bias might be mentioned. A few pe usually 


The cons? 


te 


- : Fi e biases 
ction on interviewing. These bias 


Wittingly, as a result of inadequate enrol deliber? 


course, are ec hether the bias 
; u ate whether 
or unintended, qually unfortunate ated 
) ven n 
din THE DISADVANTAGES of SINGLE QUESTIONS. It has already ED jus as 
B single-item Scale is necessarily an unreliable one. This if the 
true if the ite 


; seoor cim At IS: 35 o 

m 15 à question asked by a doorbell ringer a to this 
‘ à : i ; 

ed in a printed scale or questionnaire. In addi des^ 


; 2 s attitu 
there is no accurate method of estimating other dimensions of 
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i mn. and consistency from a brief response to a 
mesa, E Pd These other dimensions are just as useful in survey 
man ot S ies as they are m attitude scale studies. Consequently, 
Puder of lcs pec p opio de make use of a whole 
is carefully rien — v : eni ^ 8 e 
total opinion 9 olle Tl » ji à 5 s wi : "s prr in veri 
suBgleme i pro ile: nus cach question tends to give information that 
nts the information derived from the other questions. Where 
idus ¢ consistent with one another, we feel we have 
tained wh somewhat orderly picture of how opinion grows and is sus- 
(en tah pew the outcomes are not consistent with our anticipations, 
ient a the areas in which further research is needed to supple- 
r inadequate understanding. 

‘Thus tar IONS THAT REVEAL THE RESPONDENT'S OWN 
s far we have considered only questions providing ready-made alter- 

c- disagree, OY declarative statements. Since 
n the choices presented to him, he is 
can give. Such questions are often 
alternative" 
ach to the pre 


th 
€ outcomes appear to be 


N COGNITIVE CONTE 


fm such as yes-no, agre 
dead caes must select fror 
referred imited in the answers he 
red to as structured," or *fixed- 
It is e is, however, another approac o 
peoples i on the fundamental assumption that we an es P pede 
Which à 5 if we first ask them very broad, on = 1 2 
the bg ow them to express, freely and spontaneous y» ps asp cta 
fils itudinal area which are of most central concern to mem Es a 
iot aes questions are referred to as open-ended aee Y 
imit the respondent to any fixed set of alternatives ™ rep ying. 
stions are usually trained to “probe —that 
ch as “Why?” or J wonder if you'd tell 
do not feel satisfied that the re- 
completely. Responses to the 
d to determine 
f his 


questions. 
paration of questions. 
arn most about 


— using such que 
me es further questions, su 

Spond De about that whenever they D 
ie has described his ow" attituc » ap 
"in dons are written down verbatim anc p analy a | 
res context the respondent Was using and the major eatures o 

Sponse, 

aà 1 often the early, open-ended question rS maie 
1 gih ae : om ue structured to more struc- 
major purpose of the 


tur, 
ed 
uesti ; de oz F: 2 p i. ot 
questions is walled a ee. i from biasing the responses 
: ions illustrates 


fu 

Sen is to prevent early ¢ 

the aa» that come later. T! 

are used t sequence. They are taken 
o determine whethe 


tow 

ard Russi 

ara ussia 8 » relaxe 
Opinion; a should be rela 
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1. How do you think this country is getting along in its relations with 
other countries? 

2. How do you think we are doing in our relations with Russia? 

8. Do you think we ought to be dealing with Russia differently from the 
way we are now? 

4. (If yes to question 3) What should we be doing differently? 

5. Some people say we should get tougher with Russia, and others t 
we are too tough as it is. How do you feel about it? 


hink 


The first question is very general and permits the respondent to be 
quite spontaneous in selecting his own mode of response. It thus tends 
to tap whatever judgmental dimensions and cognitive features of the 
attitude object are most central for the particular respondent. At the 
same time it avoids suggesting to the respondent how he should answer 
the remainder of the questions. By the time we come to question 
the interrogation has come to focus very specifically (the narrow part 
of the funnel) on something more precise we want to know about. 
question 5 had been placed first in this sequence it would undoubtedly 
have biased the answer to question 1 by prematurely suggesting 2 con- 
text in which that question might be answered. (For another illust 
of the funnel method, see Research Illustration 3.1, page 60.) 
method, when Properly used, removes one source of invalidity be¢ as 
each response can be interpreted within the context in which it w 
meant to be expressed by the respondent. It provides a rich array © 
information from which many dimensions of attitudes may be studie: 


ion ; at it is 
A distinct disadvantage of the open-ended interview is that 1015 
s 


e time 


to conduct the interview, but a great deal of time and professional aen 
assify the full, verbatim answers written doy 

5 ew as well. Answers to structured quest 
essentially preclassified and need only be transcribed, while cor 
examined and coded later at a much slower in 
extra care is often well repaid. Particularly b- 
lic issues that are oft heterogeneous populations with ^ad gen from 
substantial portions 1 extremely remote in a psychologia! se es” an 

“disagrees” may be con, he respondents, large numbers of ions that are 

ay be collected in response to structured questions tha 


hasty fabricat; e 
dur en to conceal the fact that the —M a or 
iis ut the subject, much less formed an attitude about it. 

Se (1964) has Shown th i 


i. Homer do ile at even on structured questions prefa onion 
unless the attitude item p random 
numbers of “attitudes” w Hone 
Properties over time in 


ration 
This 
ause 


ions are 
nversa- 
rate: 


surveying educationally 


espondent need not try to give 
was something that had concerned 
ere expressed that showed statistical 


i i -term 
subsequent retests. Differences in long 
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“topical” 3 cliabilities on items for which little 
. : change was expected were very great between those 
tarily . »in e to earlier open-ended questions, had volun- 
bitrate xod ms interest in the attitude area, and those who had failed 

ntions spontaneously (.8, for example, as opposed to .2). 


two- 2 
(two- and four-year) test-retest T 


Problems of Sampling 
all the members of a popu- 


It is : ; 
t is almost never possible to interview 
pondents selected are truly 


lati : 
ee sure that the res 
1 : otal population that we want them to represent? 
early history = ad accurate sampling methods is illustrated by the 
of 1924. the 57 = ing in this country. During the presidential campaign 
of Üi&usands ee Digest, a thriving magazine, mailed out hundreds 
marked a of straw ballots, a considerable proportion of which were 
of Calvin C mailed back. The ballots thus returned favored the election 
ene np a Republican, by more than a safe margin, and in 
again ret r ie was elected. In 1928 and 1932, millions of ballots were 
Correct] — out of still more millions that had been mailed, and they 
in 1928 poe the outcomes of both elections Republican Hoover 
margin ird Democrat Roosevelt in 1932—although by far too small a 
the latter year. 
still es by their success, the Literary Digest pollers sent out 
results 5 millions of ballots in 1936 and confidently announced that the 
Mr. ^ consistently favored the defeat of President Roosevelt. Actually, 
à pr Oosevelt carried every state except Maine and Vermont. Why did 
the N so successful on three previous occasions fail so dismally 
ple pies time? The answers now seem quite clear. The names of peo 
Sibe whom ballots were sent were taken from lists of telephone sub- 
repr ers and automobile owners In the 1930s such a sample gave little 
a €sentation to working-class people of limited means. Prior to 1936 
ie e differences in party voting were apparently so slight that 
A ias did not affect estimates of the outcome substantially. By 1936, 
rever, the accidental exclusion of people in too straitened circum- 
: Nees to own cars Or telephones systematically concealed a massive 
mount fodern methods of polling gained 

of support for Roosevelt. M 


ic. is failure 
y the analysis of reasons for this failure. l 
Scientific jet h is dogge he same sampling prob- 
1 In an atitem t i ‘ tudy the $ Jeading a. 
1 ach of fifty-two 
well oon 2 p : € enti in sable 
or -known psychologists. Of these, twent ibat this A 
Eroi Analysis of these returns led to the conc 
sever, of well-known psychologists w 
ral characteristics—one of which was 


ocial à 
pinion 
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: TA hu- 
clude from this that psychologists, as a group, are cients E sati 
manitarian tendencies? That this would be a hazardous » p irn ques- 
be seen by noting that almost half of the sample did not 8 ike 
tionnaires. This might mean that returns were received on nne 
individuals who were humanitarian enough to reply to = pem the large 
If true, it would mean that the sample simply failed to incluc "lied 5 
group of psychologists (almost half of the original group po 
were the least humanitarian in their tendencies. Jy of theory 

Good sampling is firmly based in a well-developed boc J sampling 
that derives from probability theory. The general notions 1 
theory tend to follow what one might expect on 5 As a 
although occasionally the theory suggests surprising possi 21 seen 0 
ſirst requirement in any sample design, for example, it is nc ui: o 
decide how accurate the results must be. This may sound do: erity 
course the results should þe as accurate as human effort and E 45 8 
can make them. But nothing short of a full census or ene popu 
members of a specified population can be sure of representing sossibility 
lation exactly: any sampling of that population contains the pe 5 func- 
of some error. Since many costs of research increase as a direa cely 
tion of the number of interviews taken (sample size) we are “lations: 
to try to study all members of anything but the smallest POPI mem- 
As soon as the population in question is one with thousands : iling 

are W 
bers, we shall want to restrict our efforts to a sample, and we d: major 
to put up with a certain amount of possible error in axons. methods 
Savings in time and money. Fortunately, if rigorous — calculate 
are employed (see below) it is possible in most y aes Se charac 
in advance the limits of likely error in estimates of popula l 
teristics of samples of varying prospective sizes. f likely error is 

Although it is not commonly realized, the amount o sample size 
for most practical Purposes tied more closely to absolute d of very 
than to its size relative to the total population. This is ils to samp! 
small populations, where we might easily have the resources — won 
as much as one quarter of the population. That is, quite 00 will suffer 
expect intuitively, 80 cases sampled from a population of 1 lrawn from 
much less probable sampling error than 80 (or 100) cases dr ice 
à population of 30 - However. for populations numbering E sample 
several thousand elements, from which we are unlikely (o wr i rimary 
Which is more than 15-20 percent of the population size, the P 


ize of the 
determinant of the àmount of likely error is the absolute size ‘ 


9 ng. 
A stonishit 
Sample, and not its relative or proportionate size. Thus, Je n 
though it may seem, under ideal C ae 
cases drawn from 


z esen 
the population of Peoria, Illinois, would repr 


:eHCS 
istic 
st character 
cision (greater expected error) for most c 


City with less pre 
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lation of is ne eni of 1100 cases taken to represent the popu- 
—: : ^ ier this reason th 
fhe ie 1 may be based on o 
2000 to icon a national er ngin 
is talking of ases oosa 20 de us adia pude uh eb 
Cases reduces likely " by I pes f. ee ake a Mese hundred 
by adding the ely error py: on a tiny rachon of the reduction achieved 
From pu pice to an original sample of 500 cases. Thus in the range 
ite im dis eed cases, each additional interview costs very much rela- 
sample of iU amount of error it reduces. A well-constructed national 
That te. i » 0 cases will have average error limits of about + 3 percent. 
Bessie em a sample shows 8“ percent of its respondents reporting 
valie, ff raga attendance, there is only 1 chance in 20 that the true 
would ns de same question were asked on a complete national census, 
outside the range from 54 to 60 percent. For most purposes 


this is sufficient accuracy: 

W expectations are 

To fit v n with rigorous Care 
e theory, the sample drawn mus 


the , 

kno population has the same chance (or, for some 

the ten chance) of being selected in the sample. Any hidden defect in 
sample that in actuality rais probability that certain people 


Or certat ^ 
no types of people get into the Jative to others leads to 
Aple bias and means that the expect ed on sampling theory 


are 
no longer valid for this sample. i 
And, of course, once à sample fitting these specific 


i : H * 
'e whole effort is bootless unless we actually follow through 
m selected for the sample. In other words, every 


to interview every pe esignated for 
that are hard to find and 
are more accessible. The 
d often have and other char- 

; J. This was clear. 


finc 
(1982), who were con- 


at very representative samples of the Ameri 
ne or two thousand cases, and this is 
. Changing a sample design from 


only if the sample has 
cifications of the theory. 
hat every person in 
complex samples, a 


valid, however. 


following the spe 
t be such t 


es the 
sample re 
ations bas 


ations is selected, 
and inter- 


View 
the specific perso! 
rson d 


Dossi 
ea effort must be made 
heros rather than giving 
People ri. other population me 
acteristic 0 a most difficu 
9r exa : different from thos p 
cemed mple, in a study by Maslow a 7 
Might See the possibility that Kinsey ” im indivi s who did not 
readily eie ee pee * persons who readily 
s untecr, Their findings per. steem” than di 
bi ent to interviewing score ight on measures of “self gie Doa ien 
ioa ERN. Since it was fou i "likely that those 
wh Y with unconventional sexual behavior. it is QU gata far che entire 
© volunteered for this interviewing gabe, accurate C3 
Population, : 
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sure that every 
SAMPLING METHODS. How do we draw a sample eee is d if the 
son has an equal chance of selection? This outcom locs not mean a 
P eeds on a random basis. However, this dc emes ni 
oe tell Dun It takes a good deal of care to select her of meth- 
en t is daly random in the statistical sense. A wg sd depends 
simt — sampling are possible: choice a 2 available. 
used PE the ancillary information about the pee d oan is jd 
The crucial question initially is whether or not i population 5 
nate enough to possess a listing of all the people in d sampling prob 
which he wishes to draw his sample. If he does, zu ain in the to“ 
lem is a relatively simple one, Suppose there are 3000 n: 
population, and Suppose it h 
meet the requirements for ac 
be done is to Sclect one na 
made, however, by some 


00 wi 
as been decided that a pe qaia need 
curate representativeness. cheat ma must be 
me out of every ten. The "pieni not dO; 
Strictly random procedure. 3 the names 
for example, to select the first 300 names on the list, we arrange’ 
might be bunched in Certain ways, If the names are ados ‘order i 
in some random order (for most purposes, an alphabeti >i ns aë 
be assumed to be random), then the simplest method is some strictly 
tenth name, in order, Professional samplers always use $ 


ine 
xtermit 
; to dete " 

bers, te om 
chance method, such as use of a table of random numbers, cc 
Which number should be 


. »edure; 
used in starting the list. This pur manl dur 
monly known as systematic sampling, meets the basic € of being ! 
every person in the total population has the same chanc 
the sample. 


It is impossible 
where there is no ]i 
therefore, use 


ons 

ae opulatio" 

to use systematic sampling for um service 

st of names, Many of the large p amplin j 

some variant of a method known as ums person in 

form of Sampling, as we shall see, fails to ensure that "s However e 
ame chance of being in the psum with 

it warrants description by way of c 


. 
£- 


» com 
more rigorous probability sampling methods. -ample shall be idle- 
n quota Sampling, it js first decided that the samy m 
Posed of certa 


er-, Ju 
in Proportions of men and women, a — 1 so on. jt 
$ respondents, or of Negroes and — the total am 
decisions are determined by the known ius desire infon the 
lation of which the sample is to þe representative. p mericans,” MO ites 
tion about a tota] Population made up of “all adult * ratio o “tion 
ratio of men and women should be about 50-50, bat the pua den, 
to Negroes should be about 9 to 1, Information 4 piles simil 
of the total Sroup is obtained from census data si ratios of men tti 
The sample is designed to include the 5 that thea usua 
Negroes, for example, if there is any reason à qum or race. It 15 
cing studied are in any way related to factors o 


and lower-clas 


ar sou 
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not thought necessary to make sure that the sample includes the proper 
ratio of tall and short people because there is no reason to believe that 
attitudes toward most public issues are influenced by tallness or shortness. 
. When these figures have been decided upon, each interviewer as- 
signed to a certain community is instructed to interview a certain num- 
ber of individuals in specified ratios. His quota requirement—say of 100 
made up of 50 percent males, 90 percent whites, 
30 percent under 30 years of age, 40 percent between 30 and 50 years 


= age, and so on. There may be other requirements in addition to these 
ut otherwise he is left to his own devices. He may call on people in 
ad stations or simply stop 


their homes, accost them in restaurants or railro 
them in the streets. Interviewers are usually warned against making use 
of their own friends because of the possibility that these would repre- 
Sent a special selection rather than a random one. 

The quota system is the simplest and cheapest method devised for 
reaching large numbers of people, but it clearly fails to meet the basic 
Tequirement that every person in the total population should have an 
equal chance of being included in the sample. If the interviewer does 
not like certain sections of town or prefers to avoid houses that do not 
have sidewalks leading up to the front door it may mean that certain 
kinds of people have little chance of being included in the sample. Other 
Persons who are likely to be missed are those who are not often at home 
9r who do not frequent places where the interviewers are likely to go. 
Thus there is considerable evidence that the quota system is subject to 
Certain systematic biases in sampling—biases that often reflect the more 


e 1 : 
Ommon middle-class attitudes. 
Limitations inherent in quota sampling are almost certainly respon- 
he part of some of the well- 


si ; 4 
ble in some part for consistent errors on t me o 
nown polling services in their studies of popular presidential choices. 


s Katz has shown in a series of critical analyses of these polls (1941, 
toad, 1949), many of the earlier attempts underestimated the size of the 
€mocratic vote. One of the best-known polling services had a record 
9f such underestimation, ranging between 2 and 6 percentage points, as 
Compared with the actual vote cast. Those in charge of these me 


are well aware of this error and have tried to correct it. The "mi 
class bias,” to which we have just referred, probably has a good dea 


to do with this error. It was not entirely this factor that explained the 
Very inaccurate poll predictions at the time of the 1948 election, when 
It was predicted that Dewey would beat President Truman. As has been 
Pointed out by Campbell, Gurin, and Miller (1954), the number of 
Voters who were still undecided a month before the 1948 election was 
Unusually high (19 percent). The conventional assumption that these 
Undecided voters would split their votes in the same proportions as those 
who had expressed preferences was one of the factors that led the poll 


Tespondents—may be 
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; srity these 
takers into their disastrous prediction. A substantial rw. of 
i tually cast their votes for Truman (Mosteller ct al., bs Tai — 
x "Where no complete population listing is available, samp c mot 
ods that can avoid these biases are laborious and 1 e 
commonly used among them is known as area sampling, v 
tially a method of choosing place 


arilv. The 
5 first and people only secondarily 
method is most successful if the 


aps 0 
investigator possesses sr bae is 
city blocks or rural areas, The essential characteristic " A nes 
that the residences in which interviews are to be held 14 E question 50 
by strictly random methods, Thus, instead of being ie told to go to a 
many women and so many Negroes, the interviewer m ssary, until the 
specified place—and to go back again and again, if ery e umet be 
respondent in question has been found or it is clear p be marke¢ 
found. The place may be identified by street and number, or ro to the 
on an aerial photograph. Or the interviewer may be told to 5 fourth 
first farmhouse north of a certain road intersection, or to t 


Br 

a ce 

; sp » Big or of ? 5 

apartment (numbered in a specified way) on the third a t. once the 
ds ands tha 

tain apartment building. Exact procedure also demands that, 


for 
specified residence has bee 


ed 
y > employ 

n located, a random method be M. 

^ . E . interviewed. 
selecting which person in the household is to be interviev 


«us 110 dis- 

If such methods are followed faithfully, the interviewer Dus oye 

cretion at al] in the choice of respondents, The reasons for ae being 

him any choice are not that his honesty is suspected, but 1 innocen 

human, his choices are likely to be determined by seemingly 

preferences that may bias the outcome. sample 5? 
The advantages of the method lie in the fact that a sé 


ation. 
popula 
nts a very faithful cross section of the total le onstanthy 
hod is not infallib] 


» Or for other reaso 


; ime cons 
Y expensive and tim and far-flung 
à 


dence: 


1$ nevertheless the best-known method of sampling large f resi 
Populations whose members occupy identifiable places o 


Problems of Interviewing 


f 

" lations 9 

The crucial part of the interviewer's task is to ie aay ‘ons that 

such a kind that the respondent will express freely a arn and 

the interviewer is seeking, Even with the best personal pres the inter 

the best training, there are certain conditions under v 

Ceed in doing this. : ate 11 

ee il pcc One way in = rd man 
wer can bias the outcome of a study invo 


he attitude 
ner 


THE INTERV 
of the intervie 
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s to statements made by the respondent. 
N i a reenspoon (1951) asked college stu- 
af each ead s, aloud, just as these occurred to them. In the case 
Bing" sinis 2 the experimental group, the experimenter said “Mm- 
group . er she subject voiced a plural noun. Members of a control 
TAI carlos no such reinforcement. The subjects who received the 
trol 5 Y^ at zame to voice more plural nouns than did the con- 
any Sasa 1 nis was true even for subjects who were not aware of 
menter, (Res n e their utterances and the response of the experi- 
: search Illustration 7.4, page 914, is also relevant.) 


Hildum and Brown (1956) believe that Greenspoon’s experiment 
social psychologist who uses interviews to 
phasize their point, they administered to 
tionnaire on General Education 
an attitude favorable 
Subjects were 
y, dis- 


in whic à 
In nich the interviewer respond 
Be exper : 
1e experiment in this area, G 


stands 
eee = a warning to the 
male draco: data. To em 
„ a telephone ques i 
to med a rin statements, some representing 
given thes x ucation and some an unfavorable attitude. ) 
agree sli n me of four responses: Agree strongly, agree slightl | 
md wih y, and disagree strongly. Some of the students were rein- 
attitude : | the word “Good for each response indicating a favorable 
favorable oward General Education and some were reinforced for un- 
tion of d 5 The responses were significantly biased in the direc- 
gestures Ae verbal reinforcement. It is likely that smiles, frowns, and 
viewer Ter addition to verbal responses, should be avoided by an inter- 

st his own attitude unwittingly influence the respondent in the 


Man : 
ner just described. 
r, that the interviewer must remain às 


ince does not mean, howeve ; suia gen 
arly wł aria immobile as possible during the interview. nd B j ikv 
ede JR open-ended material is involved, he has some responsi ^ y 
they vai sure that the respondent $ answers are sufficiently ae t 7 
of beni be codable. Toward this end, he should be trained in the a 
irective probing—a repertoire of phrases such as “I wonder if 

» “How do you mean?" and the 


you c 
à ee tell me a bit more about that, "an 
i which can help to clarify responses and elicit further detail without 
f what is being said. 
n influence 


oval o 
the interviewer's 
his own expect 


indi 5 

dicating approval or disappr 

intervi Ee way in which : attitude can = 

and il data is through bias resulting from S i pu 7A a 

res yman (1950) used a carefully recorded interview E which 4 

a pomene had been coached to take a strong internationalist position 
oreign affairs but al ver to one particular question, to take 


an j so, in ansv ane 
Isolationi iti >i “avers who listene 
olationist position. Only one fifth of the interviev ers W 
t isolationist response 


: i H 
oA this recorded intervieW coded the inconsistent isola tt. l 
rrectly, Their expectations, based on the respondent s replies to previ- 
d their perception of an answer given 

o the "halo 


Ous questi influence e 
ons, apparently i quit similar t 
ul 


ater j i : 
in the interview. (This phenomenon is 
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tho has 
effect” often found when working with rating scales; a e enir 
a generally favorable or unfavorable impression of nar E specific 
tends to rate him in much the same way on a large num ber 55 zie 
characteristics instead of giving individual consideration to 185 amp te 
acteristic in turn.) It is not yet clear whether the best remec at investi- 
to eliminate interviewers who have strong attitudes in the arca rorviewets 
gation or to rely on training methods that would give inte 
knowledge of these sources of difficulty, 3b 
OBSERVABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INTERVIEWER. A e» ce the 
studies have shown that the nature of the interviewer can piai 
responses given, especially when the re sich a group. 
ity group or when the interviewer is thought to belong to suc H py the 
The first of these conditions is illustrated in a study conductec sample 
National Opinion Research Center (cited by Cantril, 1944). eo you 
of Negroes in a southern city was asked by white interviewers, make 
think it is more important to concentrate on beating the Axis or Negros 
democracy work better here at home?" An equivalent sample of jewers. 
in the same city was asked the same question by Negro wet “Beat 
To the white interviewers 62 percent of the respondents answerec wer to 
the Axis,“ but only 39 percent of the other sample gave this We work- 
ewhat similar studies have shown = nswers 
ore reticent about giving “pro-labor 4 to be 
be middle class than to those hip have 
ce the training of interviewers om „sson tO 
color or their manner of speech, the P nó ap- 
be learned from e studies is that interviewers should be o f their 
y to inhibit Spontaneous answers on the part O 


er of 


spondents belong to some 


tis poss!” i 
ain kin 
eir join 


opinion 
men, b3 
ass indi- 
peoP d 
persons 


We have a condition 
research interviewin 
college grad 
viduals talki 
talking. to 


ket and 
in which the great bulk of pm cem 
8 today is conducted by women - iddle-cl 
uates talking to the uneducated, by 1 ier ounger 
ng to those of low socio-economic status, or 
the increasingly larger older-age groups, 1 folk. 
talking to Negroes, and by city dwellers talking to rura 
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nis situati , 

stn wi e edet t ae 
thiten e tae: cosbi any ese ch S Hu e T Mrs point in this pattern 
5 pens jility of systematic bias: It is safe to say that the mag- 
at the acis oi resulting from this multiple source of bias is not known 
thes ein cm time. Kahn and Cannell (1957) have attempted to depict 
Weid 5 in the form of a diagram that shows the back- 
pedi Vi and psychological factors for both interviewer 
5 Figure B.1 shows their model of bias” for interview 
tig), in 3 ie first pair of boxes, Ar and Ar (background characteris- 
bes bri eludes some of the major attributes that interview er and respond- 
dinte ng to the interview situation. The psychological characteristics 
as nadie and respondent that are relevant to the interview appear 
ani €— and Br, representing perceptions, attitudes, expectations, 

otives. Boxes C; and Cn represen 


yi t behavioral factors, and are 
ewed as the resultant of background factors and psychological forces. 


RESPONDENT (R) 


INTERVIEWER () 
Background characteristics: 


Background characteristics: 1 
Age ge 
Education Education . 
Ai Socio- economic status Socio - economic status AR 
Race Race 
Religion Religion 
Sex Sex 
Etc. Etc. 
1 logical factors: 
Psychological factors: jose m 
B, ee, Attitudes BR 
Zange Expectations 
Expectations Flos 
Motives 
Behavioral factors: Behavioral factors: — 
Errors in asking questions Responses to questions 
Cc E i i T inadequate) CR 
1 rrors in probing (Adequate 
(Accurate -~ inaccurate) 


Errors in motivating 


Errors in recording responses 


complex interaction characteristic 


FIGURE i 
RE B.l. A model of 8 indicate presumed direction of influence. 
ell, 1957) 


of j 1 
interviewing situations. 
d from Kahn 


(Adapte 
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The interconnecting arrows show the interview to be an interactive proc 
ess in which the background characteristics, psychological attributes, 
and behaviors of both interviewer and respondent are important deter- 
minants of the bias. 


Coding the Responses 


estions 


An interview schedule consisting exclusively of structured qu 101 
) ple 


and check-box answers poses little problem in coding. More com 


e 3 se or 
problems develop whenever open-ended questions have been usc d, " 
some sort of subsequent coding process is necessary. The pne 


essentially one of making judgi 
respondent's replies, 

The dependence on one further stage of human judgm 
ONE MONS point at which reliability and validity can be attenuated. Ge j 
coding, particularly of open-ended material “requires coders who ae 
well versed in the coding process itself as well as familiar with the oil 
eral content area covered by the * ities eons of the 
study. Moreover, F inter" 


viewers who are i » pur 
emcee m ate not alert or who are insufficiently trained in the e 
jab "a eee study and the kinds of coding it will undergo h in 
neutral Shien Ee S ambiguous answers without properly p E a 
heavy burden o i sufficient illuminating detail. Such responses P* 
n the code s z 
e coder, and at times are simply uncodable. 
rained coders a : i 
lems of coding ; erie jan and interviews held with ! 
lo mantas » Sound coding ‘rations use running 
to maintain the quality of cod ding Operations use runn ne 
eck o Coder performance, The key device X 
. "coding, or having a random sampling of cm á 
of cons independently, In the early stages of coc = ; 
vs [Bus from a single studv. 20 percent or mo : 
; . study, 2 cmi 
ay be doubly coded, until it is clear that frame e 


a 3 the ci «sponse 
five e Sone for classifying the more difficult rc p ye 
ment between inde ke ag (as is evidenced by high Jevels " coding 
rate may þe pro te ent codings). Then perhaps the chiede 
enough to bees, Sressively reduced toward one interview in soders 
Pe ge Cep a running check against the possibility that some p of 
the che i Mis ae @ppropriate frame of reference. Typica * 1 and 
or; AÁ— fading data for the whole study can be accumulate’ 
ied wit nae are useful for participants who must be 

that users of 5 n rates. They can be split quA. kA r question? 
Bt nl bn study can be informed as to any particula 

they can be 


ments as to the attitudes reflected by 


dans 
ent mean 
0 


H » "3 1 ; € 
interviews and the specific aims 
good coding depends on good interviewing: 


he prob- 
contr? P 
here is a 


"S 


ews 


the i nterviews 
reference 


" i a E -tandards- 
rcoder reliability could not reach adequate . 
split coder by coder so that the coding supervisor © 
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i rma i J’ 1 ices 1n reliabil ty pertorma W. 
info ation about indiv idual difference iabili P formance: th 
s Within 


the staff of coders. 
Paronen Ei = . 
* — A. 5 coding reliability is highest (near 
"actu Mid ^ qui es simply the transcription of checked boxes 
ies bes oer itt 4 reliability the more the material is open-ended and 
ee s i ap ier to more subtle matters about which the re- 
illud E ely expresses himself directly. Nevertheless, in a well-con- 
cae ng i — — even che latter kinds of codings can be carried 
ies : sieni evels of reliability, and sometimes it is just such codings 
i; most important for social-psychological purposes. 
p UN of a study that was made much more informative 
mal A 1 a characteristic was carefully coded was reported 
eaa : g (1947). His problem was to discover some of the charac- 
s associated with anti-Semitism, and in particular to test the 


hyp ," a 
P ar nei that "personal dissatisfaction" was apt to be associated with 
national sample of as interviewed by means 


ate adult, white non-Jews wa 
inde e questions, except for a few direct ones concerning atti- 
sty ard Jews, near the close of the interview. No direct questions 
Pus E were asked about the respondents state of satisfaction. There 
tg infimo pu however, in reply to which it was easy for him 
litical — m satisfaction or dissatisfaction, with economic and po- 
this md itions in particular. Because the questions were prepared with 
em in mind, and becaus 


Ts s were aware of the pur- 
ses of the study, it proved possible f 


e interviewer 
“ie or them to record replies in such 
ay that they could be coded accord f the respond- 


ing to the degree o 


p between economic and political satis- 


TABLE B. 1. The relationshi 
(adapted from Campbell, 1947) 


faction and attitude toward Jews 


Economic and political satisfaction 


Partly satisfied, 


Satisfied partly Dissatisfied 
Attit in both dissatisfied — in both Total 
ude toward Jews (96) (96 (96) (96) 
E ; 
onn liking 12 10 8 11 
"ow no dislike 73 48 25 50 
press mild dislike 8 22 a A 
Sh ike, avoid them 7 14 13 13 
Ow active hostility 0 E 2 5 
100 100 100 100 
20 72 8 100 


Pr " 
Oportion of total sample 
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al inter- 

ent's satisfaction. Over-all codes (that is, codes based on the vai) 
view) were also drawn up to indicate degrees of favorable or ombinations 
attitude toward Jews, (A six-degree code, representing six eee Ily an 
of full or partial satisfaction or dissatisfaction, both omg oe we 
politically, was actually used. For purposes of simplicity, ieri 
have pooled the four degrees of partial satisfaction and partia 
faction in Table B.1.) š yn in the 

The relationship between these two characteristics, as show Semitic, 
table, is very clear. Those who are most dissatisfied are most NEN jartlY 
and those who are most satisfied are least anti-Semitic. THAE T ie 
satisfied and partly dissatisfied are, almost without exception, = these 
mediate in attitude toward Jews. The close relationship — from 
two characteristics does not, in itself, tell us that either one T atinnslp 
the other. Judging from other evidence, the cause-and-effect re 5 traits 
is a complicated one, and may in part be explained by jin 8 hat 
that underlie both characteristics. Our present point, however, 
the relationship could never have been discovered at all acne 0 
coding. And careful coding, in turn, depends on adequate d inter- 
the study as a whole, precise formulation of questions, and skille 
viewing. 


uman 
wing 


The survey resear 
efforts, from original s 
coding, and the ul 


Ch process involves a lengthy enajn d 
tudy design, through sampling, to sione these 
timate analysis of the data gathered. At each natic 
stages there are possible Sources of error, both of the unsysten 


ias in the fine 
random type and of the systematic error that introduces bias in 


" rvey 
; S ink, so sound su 
ings. Just as no chain 1s stronger than its weakest link, so sou e 


10 
the W 
dent on great care being taken throughout chieve P 
: i ^as ac 
ten the case, accuracy is neither easy to 
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Interaction Process Analysis 


(Bales) 


OPED AND WIDELY USED METHOD OF 


bers of small groups is that of Bales 
e in group discussions of a prob- 
rposes, it is in 


es THE MOST HIGHLY DEVEL! 
(1950). 1 interaction among ma 
lem-solvi hough initially devised for us 
principle a. rece: and still used primarily for such pu 
fisico. zr icable to the observation of virtually any set of interacting 
teoer he essential ingredients of the procedure are a set of behavior 

gories and an instrument known as the jnteraction recorder, pictured 


In Figure C.1. 

1 Practice, the recorder is typically used by an observer behind a 
areri mirror. His task is to classify every observed act of verbal and 
NH a al communication among members into one, and only one, of the 
alin e categories described below. The great advantage of the inter- 
ms n recorder is that the observer once he is familiar with both the 
Pi o system and the apparatus, Can (somewhat in the manner of a 
of T typist) instantly punch in the number of the appropriate category 
5 behavior that he has just observed. The twelve category symbols 
prar, in order, at- the left of the apparatus, with a recording space 
© the right of each of them. d of interaction can be kept in the 


A recor 
Proper time sequence by ma the moving paper. 


king entries on 
m It is apparent that the twelve categories, which appear in Figure C.2, 
€ systematically arranged, in symme 


trical form. That is, there are two 


953 
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FIGURE C.1. i i = 
The Interaction recorder used by observers of grouP pier 
(courtesy of Robert F, Bales) 


supercategories: the soci i 75 
B he S0clo-emotional area (A and D) and the i 
ve 


B and C); the rj 
rere 25 1515 is subdivided into positive (A) and negati within 
S, latter into answers tions (C 
the socio-emoti em (B) and questions b s ege 
onism 5 area there are three dimensions (solidarity 
v p Défi im case tension, and agreement-disagreement ); and E 
rere ze within the task area (giving-asking for suggestion’ 

rical nature oF ap, Diam, giving-asking for orientation). The oe 
: 2 a Jl 
Figure C.2, ystem is apparent from the arrows at the 7 a 
Bales has thi 
to say about other features of the system: 
The set of categories 
system. Every act th 
All of the categories 


ion 
e classificati?! 

categorie”: 
Ive categ d 


js tren 
en 


> With compen. 
ging 


is held to form a logically exhaustiv 
at occurs is classified into one of the twe 


observers and hard tra; asket category for “leftovers.” , 
tween .75 and a training, correlations between observers ra" 
can be obtained (1952, page 150). nal 

interaction“ 

at inte fae put 


An examinati 
on of these categories makes it clear th 
nication 16 


aes drcum interested in the specific content of commu! c 
rather in the kind of e behavior that occurs. Every "ivit 
seen as having some king of functional relevance to the ongoing ac ships 
of the group. It is the identification of these functional relation? 


INTERACTION 


PROBLEM AREAS 


Seeber - integrative 
Social - emotional area 
Ositive reactions 


Instrum 

ental - adaptive 
Task area p 
Attempted answers 


| 

Instrumental - adaptive 
ask area 

Questions 


Ex i 4 
Se - integrative 
ci " 
ial - emotional area 


Negative reactions » 


* 
A subclassification of system pr 


a. Problems of orientation 
b. Problems of evaluation 


c. Problems of control 


FIGURE C.2. Categories 9 


2 — the system is designed t 
imd uias of interaction gr 
Sind — features, can 
parisons of different groups in 
Profile analysis is one 


Te i 
Wi in such ways 
ative frequencies of 


fou ? ; 
ind in problem-solving discussion 
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OBSERVATION CATEGORIES" 


. Shows solidarity, raises other's 
status, gives help, reward 


. Shows tension release, jokes, 
laughs, shows satisfaction 


. Agrees, shows passive acceptance, 
understands, concurs, complies 


. Gives suggestion, direction, 
plying autonomy for other 


Gives opinion, evaluation, 


anaiysis, expresses feeling, wish 


. Gives orientation, information, 


repeats, clarifies, confirms 


aped ef 
A 


Asks for orientation, information, 
repetition, confirmation 


evaluation, 


. Asks for opinion, 
n of feeling 


analysis, expressio! 


. Asks for suggestion, direction, 


possible ways of action 


shows passive rejection, 


. Disagrees, 
withholds help 


formality, 


. Shows tension, asks for help, 
withdraws out of field 


s antagonism, deflates other's 


. Show: 
s or asserts self 


status, defend 


each pair of categories is most relevant: 


oblems to which 
d. Problems of decision 


e. Problems of tension - management 


f. problems of integration 


f interaction process analysis (Bales, 1952) 


facilitate and refine. Thus the general 
o fac ontrasted with their incidental 


as i 
oups, ĉ& J andi so it is possible to make 


be studie® 
i mparable ways. . 
c in which observations 


C.3 shows the 


0 2 Figure 
ati 1g" 
illum na en 
ss ir ategories that have ape i 
the several c? „Gives opinion an BRON 


groups 
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Gives opinion 
Gives information 


Asks for suggestion 


. . is profile 
Types of Interaction and their relative frequencies. This pr 


“ferent 
age obtained on the standard task from twenty-four 


agreement” are relatively frequent, 


ws 
(for Orientation, Opinion, " 


' ; F » also “sl 
N 2 Suggestion ) are infrequent, as are coe show 
tension” and shows antagonism.” In general, groups of this kind : Bat 
( TT: H Ll T 
more positive than negative responses, and more giving than asking 


3 . . > data 
Opinions, information, and suggestion (though we have inadequate di 


As Bales is careful to note (1952), different kinds of profiles oe 
expected from different kinds of groups working under dime 
Conditions, He compares, for example, the profiles of two groups, wi in 
them being the highest and the other the lowest of sixteen ae 
satisfaction with their own Solution; on a scale ranging from 0 to 12, up 
mean rating of the satisfied group sitis 10.4, and for the dissatisfied ff the 
2.6. These two Sroups showed only Sm differences in anes 
owing comparisons of percentage TRU are ins 
es that did differ noticeably: 


Interaction Satisfied Dissatisfied 
Category group pee 
— 

3. Agrees 24.9 9G 

4. Gives suggestions 8.2 5 

7. Asks for orientation 1.7 Y 

10. Disagrees 4.0 124 
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40 

35 eke One ATA 

30 —-—0 Evaluation 
Positive 


— 7? reactions 


Orientation 


(log scale) 


Control 


— -O Negative 
reactions 


Rate per 100 Acts 


o Oo v 8 


Third 


Second 
Phases 

acts by type and phase, 
(Bales, 1952) 


First 


based upon 


F 
IGURE C.4. Relative frequency of 
twenty-two sessions 


ssful, for whatever reasons, the mem- 
estions (but not opinions) that were 
ask such questions as, “Where 
up made about twice as 


I 
n the group that felt itself succe 


bers 
te offered relatively Many sugg 
accepted by others, and rarely needed to 


are we going?" Altogether, the “satisfied” gro out tv 
Many “positive reactions” (Categories 1-3) as did the dissatisfied” group 


(33.5 percent as against 17.2 percent), and less than a third as many 


Negative reactions” (5.3 percent as compared with 17.2 percent). We 
do not know that the same differences would distinguish all satisfied 


and dissatisfied groups, nor just why these differences appeared, but 
the comparisons show one way in which the method may be put to use. 
Bales has also been interested in phase movement, that is, successive 


Stages through which problem-solving groups’ R roceed. One of a 
analyses is based upon twen ;o group sessions, half of them dealing 
with “full 5 bl -centiall: proble: 
E ems (essent? y F g 
fledged pro [ia and half with more truncated or 
Specializ 2 
zed T3 roblems. F z f 
oaae 1 15 " B econ and last thirds of the discussion period, 
5 CA. Bales's summary of these findings is 
as follows: 
full-fledged problems tended to show a typical 
the process tended to move 


ty-tw P 
ms of analysis and plan- 
ning wi 
with the of grou 
he goal of 8 Pp In all groups. responses were computed 
wi z 
ith results as shown in Figure 
he meeting: 


Those groups dealing with 
hrough t 


phase movement t 
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qualitatively from a relative emphasis on attempts to solve prablema 9 
orientation. ("what is it“) to attempts to solve problems of evaluat zi 
(“how do we feel about it“) and subsequently to solve problems ni 
control (“what shall we do about it”). Concurrent with these oe 
the relative frequencies of both negative reactions ... and post 
reactions tends to increase (1952, page 157). 


As to reasons why such phase movements should appear, Bales sugges 
that considerations of “control” usually presuppose group mg oe 
orientation and, to some degree, of evaluation; hence the decline, anon 
early to late phases, in the prominence of “orientation” and the it v 
of “control.” Both positive and negative reactions increase after Car 
phases, because 


red 
; : , «ol as involve 
efforts to solve problems of orientation, evaluation, and control as i 


aie ; [anc 
in the task lead to differentiation. of the roles of the participants, I 
these] tend to Carry status implications which may threaten or abers: 
the existing order or balance of status relations among the me! 


ly 
to 
of 


Disagreement and 


; mä 
PN 5 ralues N 
an attempt to change existing ideas and val 
be necess 


: eerthelesss 
ry to solve the task problem but may lead, age rity 
personalized anxieties or antagonisms and impair the basic solidarit 
the group (1952, page 158), 


wW 
i . . bastano 
Interesting questions also arise about individual contribution (The 
much each one participates, who speaks to whom, and so on. Bales 
identities of individuals c. ) 


an readily be recorded by the observer. yere 
finds, for example, 


that even in Broups with as few as six members ag 
is wide disparity among them in the frequency of speaking a the 
spoken to. Avcraging eighteen such groups, he found (1952) ER Ieast 
most active member spoke about eight times as frequently as — The 
active one, and was directly spoken to nearly ten times as . yas 
most active man, Moreover, directed far more comments to the Lola a 
a whole than to Specific individuals, Whereas the reverse was aie Tation 
other members. Not surprisingly, there is an almost perfect ook " ten 
between the members’ frequencies of speaking and of being carn 
Such individual differences correspond not only to personality "Holes 
ences of members but also to role differentiations in the group. ation 
reports (1952) that typically the rank order of members’ aie cach 
from most to least often, is the same as the order of their ratings * mos 
other in productivity (who has the best ideas and who does sra als 
to guide the discussion effectively), Frequency of pa à liked 
very highly correlateq With order of popularity (who is Do Reseurch 
or disliked)—even though, as reported in other studies (cf. E best- 
Illustration 15.2, page 476) the kinds of contributions made by th 
idea man and the best-liked man tend to be quite different. 


*% E * 
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The preceding sample of findings reported by Bales and his asso- 
ciates is small but representative. Because his procedures, worked out 
after years of trial and error, are s$ 'stematic, and because under proper 
conditions they provide reliable data, groups about which certain things 
are known can be compared, and things can be learned about them that 
Were not previously known. As has so often been the case in the de- 
velopment of science, important relationships wait upon the development 
of adequate instruments and procedures. In this case the relationships 
in which we are interested are those between forms of interaction on 
the one hand, and on the gther the relevant characteristics of groups, of 
their individual members, and of the immediate situations in which they 
are interacting. 
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mutually attractive, 307—309 
Dynamics, 129, 135 


three basic kinds 


> and resist 
attitudes to change, 143-145 S 


wight i 
4 g 5 attitudes 
ti tur. 
ora lon, of group Stru tu: e, 364— 
Elements cognitive in e 
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: : *rdependenc 


Emotional states. 
169-170 


> 


recognizing others’, 


48 


Emotions, discrimination heven 
Energizing effects, of interaction, 
Energy 
drives as sources of, 23-24 
mobilization of, 22 tion 
Environment, individual adapta 
to, 44 ard. 428- 
Ethnic groups, attitudes toward, 
429, 433-436, 440—441. crimini 
see also Anti-Semitism; ee 
tion; Negroes; Prejuc ". 
Ethnic origin, marginality 
405-408 
Ethnocentrism, 122, i 23 
Evaluation factors, 4 k con- 
Evaluations of oneself, 295 22 
cerning others’, ae 3 
Expectations, role, 8, 9, 9 
contradictory, 405, 41 
shared, 418420 


e to 


Facilitation 
modes of, 475—485 
social, 281-282, 284, 286 
Fantasy, 32 
Feedback of information, ves 
Concerning others’ eva - 
oneself, vc e 28 
nature of, 211 . 1 
igure-ground ambiguity, 805.805 
First impressions, basis of, 
por objects MN 138-189 
of attitude organization, 1 
ofer werd Leinen 145- 
Other persons and groups as, 
* 145 
self as, 141— 
Food motive, 22, 24, 25, 26 
Forgetting, 75-77, 136 f. 8-8. 22 
Friendships, development of, 
Frustration 
adolescent group, 415 
basis for, dud 
nal, ] 
d associated with. 
Function, of a social position, 
Function, of attitudes 
adjustment, 43 
ego- defensive, 43 
knowledge, 44 
value- expressive, 44 
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Goal 
ine s power enhanced by, 489- 
G definition of, 24 
oal achievement 
through collective efforts, 26 
eee cohesiveness and, 486—493 
a TN motivation and, 21- 
Coals, 21-24, 31, 39, 46 
distinguished from drives, 24 
o EP. achieving, 463—493 
— attraction structure of, 282 
up cohesiveness, and goal achieve- 
m ment, 486-493 
up conflict, economic factors in, 
Gr 440, 452-453 
Oup consensus, 
G 471-472 
roup death, 351 
Cee decisions, 103-104, 105 
Gy p differences, 12-13 
a formation, spontaneous, 311- 
Cro 18, 487—488 
ai goals, achieving, 468—493 
p norms 
formation of, 221-255 
function of, 240-241 
. of, 228-230 
sychological : 8 
rape processes affected by. 
oo the sharing process, 242-255 
Cy p productivity, 14 
oup properties, 357—388 
classification of, 358—359 
definition of, 357 
interaction mediating between in- 
G dividual and, 12-15 
roup-relevant attitudes, 224-225, 
G 238, 250 
roup settings, interaction in, 891- 
" 392, 553-559 
roup size, 468—469 
effects of, mediated by communica- 
tion, 363-364 
Group solidarity, 14, 227-228 
Group structures and properties, 289- 
291 
Group structuring 
dyadic attraction a base for, 302- 
309 


achievement of, 
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forms of, 348 
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320-321 
scc also Structuring, subgroup 

Groups 
conflict in, 17 
human, identifying, 289-291 
interaction, see Interaction groups 
minority, see Minority groups 
as multidimensional systems © 

roles, 346-356 
nonconforming, membership in, 
412-416, 427 
prejudice against, an acquired atti- 
tude, 431-434 


tudes as basis of, 


Habit 
joint, 9 
multiperson, 8 
“two halves of the same,” 7 
Habits, traditions developed from, 223 
Hamilton, A., ego-involved attitude of, 
toward dueling, 143 
Hemingway, E., interpretation of luck 
by, 36-37 
Hostility 
autistic, 305, 444 
toward ethnic minorities, 
123 
between groups, 441, 444-451, 458- 
462 
within groups, 219 
reducing personal s 


47, 122, 


usceptibility to, 


451-453 , 
see also Conflict, intergroup; Preju- 
dice 
Hunger drive, 98, 24, 25, 26 
Hypnosis, 3, 
Hysteria, national, concerning Com- 
munism, 61 
see also Communism 
Identification, 280 
Imbalance 
conditions governing degree of dis 
1 


comfort at, 131-136, 
outcomes of, 149-152 
Imitation 
a form of interpersonal behavior, 
274277 
within group, 223-224 
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Imitation (Continued) 
of self, 276 
a unilateral influence process, 3—5, 
280 
see also Leaders 
Immigrants 
Italian-American, 407—408 
marginality of, 405-406 
Inclusiveness 
of attitude object, 53, 79 
difference between centrality and, 
63 
Individuals 
attitudes of, 17-18 
interdependence of, 97 
Influence 
reciprocal, 5-7, 257, 981-987 
unilateral, 3-5, 257, 273-281, 286 
Influenceability, reciprocal, 284 
Information 
acceptance of, 118 
ambiguous incoming, 35, 73, 78, 
86-88 
common but unshared, 11 
contradictory, 88, 89, 92, 94 
decoding incoming, 35-36, 38 
discrepant, 11 
equalizing, 196-198 
feedback of, 11, 204 
incomplete, 73-74, 79 
incorporating, into attitude struc- 
tures, 207-211 
about objects, changes in, 86-89 
organizing, 28-99 
persuasive, 94 
redundant, 35 
resistance to, 120 
Shared, 11 
socially mediated, 111, 118 
Sources of, 32, 33 
stimulus, ambiguity in, 75 
Stored, 11, 27-98, 31, 37-38, 39, 
40, 60, 63, 91-92, 118-119, 
120, 136, 138 
threatening, 136, 138 
and uncertainty, 187-188 
unorganized, 27-28 
Information costs, 60-61 
Ingenuity, 27 
Input, 73, 78, 79 
Insecurity, 400 
Insight, 108 


i ity and, 31, 124 
Instrumentality, causality an l> 
Insulation, social, 420—426, 427 
Integration 2 

9 variable, 369-37. 
roup, 368—373 73 
1 e variable, 372-3 
racial, 87 "P 364- 
structural differentiation and, 
373 
Interaction 20 
between-person processes of, 12, 
communication a form of, 
156, 184, umm 
and congruence, 192.65 
demand input effect 1 e 
energizing effects of, 


goals achieved by, 26 | to, 368- 
group properties relatec " 

388 — 
in group settings, 391-392, 


559 . 45-4 
individual contribution © relation- 
networks of interpersona 


ships and, 363 1 00 "esl on 
au and understanding, 
17-18 184, 185 


problems concerning, : * 
process analysis, 1 
processes of, 155-15 "m" of om 
spatial arrangements, € 
310-316 affected by. 
within-person processes? i 
20 nd nication 
see also Behavior; Com oi, 992, 
Interaction groups, 156, 22 
553-559 921-222, 9 
characteristics of, 14, 
goal-oriented, 463 
size of, 359 - 
stability of, 
structure of, 346-349 
at work, 492—493 
Interdependence 
behavioral, 8 "T 120 
between cognitive ees n 
Interpersonal relationship etworks 
interaction affected by n / 
363 "— 480-48 
maintaining satisfying, E 
structures of, 292-321 hursto? 
Intervals, egal epic D 
method of, 520—5 


Interviewing 
open-ended, 539-540 
problems of, 547—550 
structured questions used in, 539- 
540 
see also Responses 
Interviewers 
characteristics of, respondents and, 
548-550 
respondents influenced by, 546-548 
Isolates, 310, 319, 321, 347 
Italian-Americans, 407-408 = 


Job description, 395 

Judging others, 171-181 

Juvenile delinquency, 412-416, 
503-504 


427, 


Kasper, John, 454-455 
Kwakiutl Indians, 327 


Language 
a distinctive human capacity, 27 
dolphin, 30 
evaluative factor in, 41 
symbols of, 30, 32 
translation problems in, 64 
use of, 36, 63 
Leaders, 12, 223-224, 342-343 
Leadership, 463 
role of, in group goal achievement, 
473-486 
Learning, 20 
attitudes and, 75-80 
drive-reduction theory of, 25 
future, 42 
human capacity for, 26 
instrumental, 24 
part of, in prejudice, 432-433 
possibilities of, 27 
tension-reduction theory of, 24 
Learning progess 
drives and the, 23-25 
motivated behavior and, 40 


Legislation 
a means of changing norms, 455- 
457 
ation, 71 


against racial discrimin 
ikert scale, see Scales 
Liking, reciprocal, basis ©} 
mation, 9 
Lynching, 447—451 


f group for- 
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Marginal man, 405—410, 417, 419 
426—427 : 
Marginality in role relations, 400 
Mass communication, 78 
Meaning, 35 
Means-end relationships, 31, 39, 124 
Measurement, attitude, 496—534, 535 
accuracy of, 509—514 
general characteristics of, 500-519 
indirect method of, 531—533 
interval and ratio, 502-503 
levels of, 501—509 
Memory, 27, 29, 32, 37, 75. 11. 18 
Message receiving, psychological proc- 
esses in, 204-211 
Message sending, psychological proc- 
esses in, 190-203 
Messages, nature of, 186-190 
Minority groups 
hostility toward, 47 
prejudice against, 97-98, 121 
Models, 4, 5 
Mohave Indians, 418-419 
Morale, 372 
Motivated behavior, 
motivated 
Motivation, 9 
complex, and the organization of 
psychological processes, 27-40 
21-22 


see Behavior, 


as goal orientation, 
individual, to conform, 241-242 
nature of, 20-21 
Motive arousal, 40, 42 
Motives 
acquisition of, 23-27 
attitudes and, 42-43 


definition of, 22 . 
distinguished from drives, 24 


message senders', 194-203 
number and variety of human, 25- 
9 


nality, 51-53 


Itidimensio 
75 des, individual the pos- 


Multiple attitu 
sessor of, 102 


Negroes 
attitudes toward, 


421-422, 497 

prejudice against, 2, 482-433, 435, 
438-442, 454—456 

role conflict of, 406—408, 410—412, 
417, 427 


84, 86, 87-88, 
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Negroes (Continued) 
traits attributed to, 74-75 
see also Lynching 
Neurotics, 295 
Norm-sending, 285 
Normativeness, 376-380, 384, 441, 
469 


Structural integration an expression 

of, 489 
Norms, group, 15, 221-955 

behavioral, 238-240 

changing, by legislation, 455-457 

changing, through joint participa- 
tion, 457—461 

cognitive, 233-935 

common elements among different 
kinds of, 248-950 

evaluative, 235-238 

imperfect sharing of, 250-253 

perceptual, 230-233 


Object, attitudinal, 43-44 
Object change, attitudes affected by, 
83-86 


Object generalization, 28-31, 121- 
124 

Object-belongingness, 98, 31, 109, 
128 


attitude organization and, 191—194 
Objects, valenced, 40 
Observer, characteristics of, as affect- 

ing cue selection, 161—168 

Opinions, public expression of, 108 
Organization 

and learning, 3840 

meaning of, 46 

and perception, 33-38 

see also Psychological activities, or- 

ganization of 

Output, 73, 78, 79 

group, quantity and quality of, 6 
Overload, role, 394, 401-404 
Overt behavior, see Behavior, overt 


Parkinson’s law, 367 
Participation and commitment, 104— 
110 


Perceived person, 158-160 


Perceiver, psychological processes of, 
160-168 


Perception 
attitudes and, 74—75 


organization and, 33-38 
henomena of, 34 
eee by interacting persons 
182-184 

social, 34 i 
Perception, interpersonal, 3, 

accuracy in, 168-181 . 68 

psychological processes in, menm 
Perceptual selectivity of informa 

34-35 

Peripherality, 341-344 
Persuasion, 125, 126 

attitude change and, 9 

111 558 
Phase movement (Bales), 557-5 
Pluralistic ignorance, E^ 
Politics, 70, 71, E ta = 
130-131, 132- 

Poll-taking methods, 541-546 

area sampling, 54 

quota system, 544-545 


51-184 


4-104, 109, 


117, 128. 


Popularity in terms 
individual, status structure in e 

of, 348 819- 

relation of, to group structure, 

320, 558 5-366 
Popularity status, ete. ellen. 
Positional distance, and role . 

ships, 336-346 associ- 
Positions, attractiveness of, and a 
ated roles, 395-398 
Positions, social 
achieved, 326 
ascribed, 326 396- 


assignment. of individuals to, 

TM a of a, 325-328 

Hie — 324-336 
p " by information, 1% . 486- 
interpersonal attraction ? 


" polosist 
Pe et vs. social psycho d 
110-111 9-73, 7 
Predictability, 8, 19, 48, 7 
240—243 


Prejudice, 428—458 121.1 


against groups, 2. 
428 

age relationship to, 43 

bases of, 430—444 


86, 97-98 
8-439 


Prejudice (Continued) 
and discrimination, 
tween, 47 
frustration associated with, 451-452 
generalized, 2 
part of learning in, 439—433 
personality factors in, 440—444 
specialized, 2 
susceptibility to, 440-441 
violence resulting from, 447-451 
see also Anti-Semitism; Negroes 
Prejudiced nondiscriminator, 47, 67 
Pressure, sec Role overload 
Prestige, professional, 337 
Problem-solving groups, 12, 359-362, 
363 
interaction processes in, 464-473, 
553-559 
Profile analysis (Bales), 555-557 
Propaganda, 110 
Properties 
dispositional, 159-160, 161 
group, 358 
group structures and, 289-291 
individual and group, interaction as 
Sos mediating between, 12-15, 18 
ropinquity, as determinant of clique 
^ structure, 310-316 
Psycho-logic," 120 
Psychological activities, organization 
of, 19-46 
Psychological processes 
influence of attitudes on, 73-78 
organization of, 27-40 
Public opinion, survey research and 
the measurement of, 535-551 


distinction be- 


Reality 
balance and, 133-136, 250-253 
social, 234, 244 

Recorder (Bales), 

554 


interaction, 553, 


Reference group, 109-110, 145-147, 
253 
Referents, 198, 209-211 
definition of, 186 
primary, 205-207 
receivers selection of, 205-207 
secondary, 188 
1, 257-259 


Reflexes, interpersona 
Regularities, 228-229 
descriptive, 3 
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explanatory, 3 
individual, 18 
Reinforcement, group, 282-287 
Relationships 
basic forms of, 297 
facilitative, 474 
instrumental, 124 
parent-child, 8, 397, 418-419 
task-relevant, 321 
Research, survey, and measurement of 
public opinion, 535-551 
Residues, 54 
Resistance, to attitude change, 
118, 136-138, 143-145 
Resource input, interaction. affected 
by, 359-362 
Respondent, characteristics of inter- 
viewer and, 548-550 
Response, interpersonal, 256-287 
Response interference, 272 
Responses 
coding, 550-552 
emotional, 258 
perceiving and repeating, 276-277 
smiling, 259 
survey, conditioned by 
question, 538 
Reward values, 38 
primary, 39 
secondary, 39 
Rewardingness of communication, 
218-219 
Rewards, 24, 106, 108 
and costs, individual, 271-272 
in the dyad, 271-273 


Rivalry, 6 ^ 
Role, occupational, compatibility of, 
39 


6-398 
Role conflict, minimizing, 417-426 
393-427 


Role demands, complex, 
Role differentiation, in problem-solv- 
ing groups, 5 

Role expectations, 8, 9, 31-32, 37 
contradictory, 405, 417 
shared, 418—420 

Role overload, 394, 401-404 

Role partners, 264, 280 

Role prescriptions 
ambiguous, 399-401, 404 
gains and pains in, 394—404 
inadequate, 398-408 
prejudice included in, 437-440 


117- 


form of 
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Role prescriptions ( Continued) 
and role behavior, 330-335 
social positions and, 324-336 
Role relations 
marginality in, 400 
variety in, 395 
Role relationships, 8-10, 291, 322-356 
dimensional descriptions of, 345- 
346 
leadership as, 473-475, 485—486 
positional distance and, 336-346 
rewarding, 395 
Role structure, 348-349 
Role support, 301-302 
Role-playing, and attitude change, 
107-109 
Roles 
acceptability of, 395 
groups as multidimensional Systems 
of, 346-356 
interlocking, 399 
Rorschach test, 38 
Rules 
accepting, 243-246, 249, 954 
recognizing existence of, 242-943 
shared acceptance of, 489-490 
Russians, attitudes toward, 84-85, 88 


Saliency, 37-38, 58-59 
Sampling, problems of, in poll-taking, 
541-546 
Sanctions, 230 
Scales 
attitude, 56, 497, 
509, 510-519 
Bogardus, 429-430, 446, 498-500 
505, 514-515, 516, 519 f 
Guttman, 506-509, 514, 516, 51 
520, 523, 525-526, 527, 528 
Likert, 496-499, 500, 505, 514 
518, 519 ' 
Prothro and Miles, 429, 515 
social distance, see Scales, Bogardus 
Scaling 
Coombs technique of, 525-5928 
cumulative, 506—509 
equal-appearing interva] method of, 
520—528 
multidimensional, 528-531 
paired-comparison method of, 523— 
525 
rank-order method of, 504. 599 


499-500, 503. 


Secondary values, compatibility of, 
396-398 » 
Segregation, 87, 445—447, 456 
school, 454 
see also Negroes s "e 
Selectivity, perceptual, of information 
34-35 
Self f l 
and attitude organization, 143 
as focal object, 141-144 
ideal, 144 
social nature of, 142-143 
Self-image, 43-44 us 
Self-other congruence princi 
152 ap 
Self-perceptions, of conformity 4 
autonomy, 253-254 
Semantic differential, 41, 
Sequence - 
behavior, 39, 26 
distress-distress, 263-264 
interpersonal, 257-264 
response, 259 -— 
response-response, 2 zah 
reward-reward, 250 4 560 
smile-smile, 258-259, 261—2 


ple, 141, 


528-531 


264 


thought-action, 32 997-228 
Sharers, attraction among, 22 
255 4 
Sharing, 11, 375-376, 38 s and, 


Sharing process, group norm 
242-255 
Similarity of attitudes, ea 
Situations, 67-68, 69, 91 s 
minimal social, i 2 
Size, group, 359-36: 
Social distance, measurement o 
434—435, 436 
see also Scales, FERE S 984. 
Social facilitation, 6-7, re 
286, 467, 468, 470, 
Social object, 65-66 
Social positions 
nature of, 324—326 
significance of, 327 
Social psychologist, 20, 


f, 429 


51, 498 


vs. practitioner, 110-1 5; 21, 24. 
Social psychology, 2-3, ý 
75, 273, 492, 496 " 
Social reality, 234, 244 all, 32 


Societies, positions Seg A 246 
Solidarity, group, 227, 228, 


Source credibility, 100, 118 
Spatial arrangements, effect of, on in- 
teraction, 310-316 
Stability, 24 
of dyadic relationships, 304—307 
group, 286, 321 
organization and, of attitudes, 115— 
153 
Status 
differential, 340-341, 469 
hierarchical, 336-341 
popularity, 337-341, 365-366 
in problem-solving groups, 558 
Status distance, relation of, to behav- 
ioral distance, 340-341 
Status structure in terms of individual 
popularity, 348 
Stevenson, Adlai, attitudes toward, 70 
Stimulation, 6, 25 
Stimuli, judging, 29 
Stimulus objects, 51 
“Stop thinking,” 131, 135, 136 
Structural differentiation and integra- 
tion, 364-373 
Structural integration 
goal-achievement contribution to, 
490-491 
normativeness 
Structures 
group, and properties, 289-291 
of interpersonal relationships, 292- 
321 
Structuring, subgroup, of attraction 
relationships, 309-321 
Subattitudes, 120-121 
Substitutability, 244-248, 249, 418 
Suggestibility, 274, 278, 279 
Survey research studies 
and measurement of publ 
535-552 
preparation of questions for, 
541, 
Symbols, 10 
formation and manipul 
System, definition of, 132 
Systems of roles, groups 
mensional, 346-356 


an expression of, 489 


ic opinion, 


536- 


ation of, 30 


as multidi- 
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Tens on reduchas theory of learning, 

Thematic apperception test, 33, 38 

Thieves, professional, 412—414 

Thinking machines, 37 

Thought, eames vs. autistic, 

Total group, role structure of, 346- 
349 

Traditions, fixed, 223 

Trait names, 12 

Triads, 303, 307—310 

Trust, mutual, 9, 246-247 


Uncertainty, information and, 187- 
188 

Unidimensionality, 51-58 

Uniformity, attitudinal, 373-380 

Unprejudiced discriminator, 47, 67 


Valence implications, 77, 82, 92, 100, 


111, 112, 113, 120 
Values, as inclusive attitudes, 44-45 
Values, inclusive 
types of, 139 
profile of, 140 
Values, secondary, compatibility of, 
396-398 
Variable 
dependent, elaboration as, 366-367 
integration as, 369-370 
group property a, 358 
independent, elaboration as, 
368 
integration as, 872-373 
Variables, demographic, 316-317 
Violence, 447-451 
group norms a 
449 
Voters, 70, 71, 72 
changing attitudes of, 80-81 
see also Politics 


367- 


key factor in, 448- 


Win-stay, lose-change, 259, 261 
Wishing, 33 
Work groups, 6 
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